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THE TORPEDO SCARE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir.—If I presume to endeavour to stem the tide of public opinion as 
regards the very great efficacy of the fish-torpedo as a weapon of mari- 
time warfare, it is not with any confidence in my powers of persuasion, 
or for the pleasure of controversy, but because I am perhaps the only 
person living who has commanded squadrons or single ships in war, 


where torpedoes were used as offensive weapons—I am, yours truly, 


Durine the late Turco-Russian 
war, Russian torpedo-boats con- 
stantly attacked Turkish ships. 
These attacks were made not only 
by boats armed with the Pole and 
cies torpedo, but with the new- 
est type of the Whitehead torpedo 
then invented..* They were com- 
manded by as active and gallant a 
set of men as ever stepped a ship’s 
deck, and who made every possible 
effort to destroy Turkish ironclads, 
every one of which returned safely 
to Constantinople after the war. 
The only loss to the Turkish 


squadron was two small wooden’ 


gun-boats blown up in theDanube 
through the carelessness of their 
commanders, 
I venture to maintain that the 
power of the torpedo, as a weapon 
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of offence as well as of defence, is 
enormously — Were it. 
not so, one might almost say that 
naval warfare would soon come to 
an end altogether, inasmuch as 
no fleet or ship could resist such a 
deadly weapon. Blockade of an 
enemy’s port could not be main- 
tained. Vessels could never lie 
at anchor so near an enemy’s coast. 
Fleets could not cruise in the 
neighbourhood of hostile ships 
carrying torpedo-boats. Ports 
defended by torpedoes could not 
be attacked, harbours and estuaries 
could not be approached ; and, in 
fact, none of the old systems of 
naval warfare could be put into 
execution. The courage of naval 
officers, their coolness in time of 
action, their seamanlike qualities, 
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of which some nations are so justly 
proud, would be put to a test in a 
manner altogether different from 
what has hitherto taken place. 
The sailor, although brave and cool 
in a fair fight, would be in constant 
dread of being hurled into the air, 
without even the chance of strik- 
ing a blow or firing a shot in self- 
defence. The writer of this, while 
commanding squadrons manned by 
men who have not only the unsur- 
passed courage of their race, but 
who have recourse when in danger 
to the almighty word kismet, and 
only think of danger after its ar- 
rival—had only his own humble 
idea of courage without kismet, 
* and thus felt all the anxiety day 
and night, for nearly a year, of not 
knowing at what moment he might 
receive the happy despatch by 
being blown into the air. 

The Russians had, very shortly 
after I had anchored my squadron 
in Batoum, launched several tor- 
cee at the ships, in spite of my 

aving placed guard-boats across 
the entrance of the harbour. One 
of these torpedoes struck the chain 
of the flag-ship, and went on shore 
unexploded ; another struck on the 
armoured belt of a corvette and ex- 
ploded, but the blow being at an 
angle, it did no material injury. 
After this experience, it was >. 
solutely incumbent on me to 
take some steps for the safet 
of the vessels under my command. 
The means in my power for tor- 
pedo defence were unfortunately 
very limited, but that very fact 
enabled me to prove that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. 
For example, the system which I 
had seen adopted with regard to 
hostile fleets in torpedo defence, 
comprised a system of éclairage 
which it was entirely out of my 
werto employ. Thus, instead of 
ighting my ship, whereby I should 
have become a target for the ene- 






my, I from force of circumstances, 
was obliged to maintain what wag 
in reality the far better system 
of utter darkness from sunset to 


— But of this hereafter, 
will now relate in detail the 
plan I applied as a defence in re. 
gard to the different points men. 
tioned above—namely, the course 
to be adopted for the safety of ships 
of war while blockading an enemy’s 
port, while lying at anchor near an 
enemy’s coast, or while cruising in 
the neighbourhood of hostile ships 
blockading. I think that the ships 
should be always, when convenient, 
under way, and with their tor- 
pedo-nets out, constantly changing 
their positions so as not to be 
easily found by the enemy’s tor. 
pedo-boats: no lights whatever 
should be shown. Should it be 
necessary to anchor, I think that 
the ships should be anchored in 
small dankahenanitis and a system 
of defence arranged as follows, 
placed round each ship or detach. 
ment. (See Plan No. 1.) 

By this it will be seen that boats 
at a distance of 400 or 500 yards 
will be placed round the squadron 
at anchor. These boats will be 
connected together by wire-ropes 
immersed about two feet in the 
water, and buoyed in the centre. 
The object of this is to catch the 
screw of any attacking torpedo- 
boat. It has béen proved that 
common rope, used for want of 
anything better, has effectually 
checked the career and capsized 
an attacking torpedo-boat in her 
attempt to destroy a Turkish ship 
inthe Black Sea during the last 
war ; and I know that most satis- 
a experiments with the wire- 
rope have been made elsewhere. 


The result of these experiments was 
that a torpedo-boat, steaming 19 
miles an hour, has capsized while 
dashing full speed on to an imagin- 
ary enemy’s ship. 


—- 
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PLAN No. 1. 


The wire-rope between the boats is sunk sufficiently to catch the screw of 
the torpedo-boat, and buoyed half-way between the boats to prevent its sink- 


ing more than necessary. 
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N.B.—The 4 vessels are 120 yards long. The twopairs, breadthways, are 50 
yards apart. There are 24 boats, each 8 to 9 yards long; and the 24 spaces 
between the boats are 54 yards each. The radius of the circle described by 
the boats is 550 yards, which keeps them 400 yards from the ships. 


It seems to me that this system, 
carefully applied, would prove a 
most efficient and thorough defence 
against torpedo attack. I am aware 
that the present torpedoes are fitted 
with screws so sharply edged that 
they would cut through any rope 
placed to stop them, With the 
wire-rope this would be impossible. 
This system of defence would ap- 
ply to single ships at anchor in the 
same way as it would apply to a 


squadron or to a detachment, and I 
see no reason why a larger number 
of ships than I have shown on the 
plan should not be protected in a 
similar way—the only question 
being, that the radius would have 
to be increased according to the - 
number of ships, which might 
prove, if overdone, inconvenient, 
if not impossible. Objections 
might be made that in bad wea- 
ther boats could not keep their 
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positions. I have had ample proof 
that in bad weather torpedo-boats 
cannot fire with any accuracy. It 
therefore tells both ways. 

Now as to lying at anchor near 
an enemy’s coast. In this also I 
have had considerable experience 
while at Batoum and its reighbour- 
hood, where I had frequently un- 
der my command twelve or four- 
teen ships, against which the Rus- 
sians constantly organized torpedo 
attacks. All their attacks were 
unsuccessful, for the following rea- 
sons : in the first place, as a most 


gallant Russian officer informed me’ 


after the war, it was very difficult 
to find Batoum at all. I will 
diverge for 2 moment from my 

oint in order to state that an 

= naval officer of the highest 
rank and position informed me that 
he had tried defence in torpedo 
warfare, he bimself being on board 
the defending ship, that he had 
found that the torpedo-boats so 
easily discovered his vessel in. the 
darkest nights, that, had it been 
real warfare, she would have been 
sunk or destroyed. 

Now if a man tries to find a 
thing in the dark in his own bed- 
room, he can easily find it ; but if 
he goes into another man’s bed- 
room, it will puzzle him vastly to 

ut his hands upon what he wants. 
polis this comparison because I 
imagine that the attacking torpedo- 
boats referred to by this gallant 
officer came from the immediate 
neighbourhood, and knew pretty 
well where the object of their at- 
tack was lying—knew the bearings 
and distance before they started to 
attack her, and thus had very little 
difficulty in finding their way. 
The attacks by the Russian ships 
.on the Turkish squadrons were 
generally made from vessels com- 
ing from ports 200 to 300 miles off, 
and which, on a pitch-dark night 
had to find a harbour where there 





” 





were no marks or lights of any 
description. Nothing could be seen 
beyond the dark outline of the high 
mountains behind the harbour 
which were next to useless ag : 
guide to the anchorage. Moreover, 
we had a plah of defenceat Batoum 
of a most original nature, proving 
again that necessity is the mother 
of invention. (See Plan No. 2.) 
The little port of Batoum and 


its towns were kept, as I have — 


stated, in perfect darkness. The 
severest penalties were to be in. 
curred by those who showed alight 
anywhere, and on several occasions 
infraction of that rule was pun- 
ished with great severity. On one 
occasion we caught an old rascab 
showing a light from ‘the window 
of a house prominently placed near 
the sea. The man was instantly 
seized and bastinadoed. After 
this, and when one or two other 
examples had been made, one 
might have imagined Batoum a 
city of the dead during the night. 
The shape of the harbour is shown 
by the plan. From the spit of 
land marked A we improvised 4 
breakwater, consisting of such trees 
and spars as we could lay our hands 
on. These trees and spars were 
anchored in a line verging towards 
the beach at a point called B. To 
these trees were nailed numbers of 
thin planks abreast straight down 
into the water—so making, as it 
were, a wall of planks about 12 
feet deep. The proof of their 


‘efficacy was shown one morning 


by our finding a hole in the planks, 
and a torpedo diverged from its 
course lying on the beach at 
the point marked C. This tor- 
pedo had not exploded, and, when 
discovered by the guard-boats, was 
surrounded by gaping inhabitants 
who, in their astonishment, looked 
upon this unusual apparition as if 
it were a huge fish still alive and 
moving his tail—that tail being, 
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in fact, the screw, which was still 
in motion. This proved that, as 
we had anticipated, the direction 
of the torpedo had been changed 
on coming into contact with the 
planks; and instead of going among 
the ships at anchor, as was in- 
tended, it had gone ashore. I think 
this experience exceedingly inter- 
esting, as it shows that very little 
will turn the direction of a fish- 
torpedo. 

n several other occasions at- 
tacks were made by torpedo-boats 
on the ships in the port of Batoum, 
without any result, beyond a loss 
to the Russians of three or four 
torpedoes, which were landed on 
different parts of the beach, near 
to which the Turkish men-of-war 
were lying at anchor. Some of 
these torpedoes were in such a state 
of perfection, that Mr Whitehead 
the inventor, knowing that we had 
by their capture become the pos- 
sessor of his secret, made a special 
contract with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, whereby he was bound to give 
twenty-five torpedoes at cost price, 
and wherein it was agreed that the 
Ottoman Admiralty were to pay 
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Pian No. 2.—Harsour or Bartoum. 

















nothing for the secret (for which 
other Governments were paying 
from £12,000 to £15,000) so long 
as they kept it. 

I shall now mention a curious 
incident which happened to aT urk- 
ish squadron lying at anchor and 
protected by guard-boats, placed 
somewhat in the manner [| have 
already described. I wish my 
readers always to remember that 
the appliances against torpedoes 
in the Turkish fleet were of 
the simplest possible description. 
The squadron consisted of five 
vessels, which had been in the 
habit of cruising every night to 
avoid torpedo attack. On this 
occasion they had, in consequence 
of the bad weather, returned 
to their anchorage. A Russian 
vsssel, carrying five torpedo-boats 
in tow, started from Odessa to 
hunt for the Turkish squadron, 
who were supposed to be cruising 
off Serpent Islond, about 80 miles 
from Odessa. The Muscovites 
were unable to find their enemy, 
and I don’t wonder at it, for even 
had they been cruising off that 
night, the Ottoman ships used 
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smokeless coal, sailing in open 
order for safety against collisions, 
and without showing any lights. 
The Russian vessel with the tor- 
oy gan being disappointed in 

nding what she wanted at sea, 
proceeded to the usual place of 
anchorage of the Turkish squa- 
dron off Soulina mouth. Find- 
ing the weather bad, the com- 
mander thought that it was best 
not to attack ; but it appears that 
one of the torpedo-boats, in dis- 
obedience of orders, made a dash 
at the Turkish squadron. This 
particular boat was armed with 
the Pole torpedo. The officer in 
command made a gallant charge at 
the first Turkish vessel he could 
discern through the darkness. As 
he approached her, he found that 
something all of a sudden stopped 
his way ; he saw several black 
objects approaching him. Noth- 
ing daunted, he struggled to get 
alongside the vessel under her 
bows. Finding that he could not 
succeed in getting quite close, he, 
in despair, discharged his torpedo, 
but without doing any harm what- 
ever to the Turkish ship at which 
he directed it. Scarcely had he 
done so when (as he described his 
own sensations afterwards) he 
found himself in the water with- 
out knowing by what process he 
had got there, or how in the world 
it had all happened—the real 
facts being that the black objects 
he saw were the guard-boats, which 
were being drawn closer and closer 
to him by the ropes that con- 
nected them together, which ropes 
fouling his screw had been the 
cause of the disaster. His boat 
was capsized and went to the 
bottom, whither he would have gone 
too if he had not been fished out 
by the crew of one of the Turkish 

ard-boats and taken prisoner. 
The greater part of his crew were 


drowned. e name of this dar- 





ing young officer was Putskin ;and 


his cool courage was very amusin 
for when brought balers the om 
manding officer of the Turkish 


squadron in a half-drowned condi- 


tion, he could only exclaim, in 
excellent English, “ Why the devil 
didn’t I blow up that ship!” 

He was asked if he had any 
idea what had stopped him, and 
it was suggested to him that a rope 
between the guard-boats might 
have fouled his screw. 

“Something of that sort must 
have happened,” he answered. 
“ But why the devil didn’t I blow 
up that ship !” 

The poor fellow seemed to have 
no thought regarding the sad 
plight he was in: he only grieved 
for not having succeeded in carry- 
ing out his object. 

e explained to me that the 
other torpedo-boats which started 
with him were all armed with the 
Whitehead torpedo, but that it was 
impossible to use it in bad weather. 
The Pole torpedo might have done 
the deed he was so anxious to per- 
form,and with it he might have suc- 
ceeded in “ blowing up that ship.”’ 
He was too plucky a fellow to be 
allowed to go back tothe enemy, 
so we kept him a prisoner till the 
conclusion of the war : and I only 
hoped that, for its own sake, the 
Russian Admiralty did not lose 
sight of such a dashing and deter- 
mined officer. 

While writing on incidents of 
the war, I will mention another 
interesting occurrence. A Turk- 
ish ironclad was lying off Sou- 
koum Kali. That place being an 
open roadstead, she was very much 
exposed, and an excellent objectfor 
torpedo attack. A fast Russian 
cruiser was always hovering about, 
but the cordon of guard-boats con- 
nected by ropes prevented her tor- 

edo-boatfrommakingany attempt, 
his torpedo-boat was armed with 
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a Harvey torpedo. One night 
there was to have been an eclipse 
of the moon. Now there is a super- 
stition among orientals regarding 
an eclipse, which caused the look- 
out to be somewhat relaxed, and 
the guard-boats to be withdrawn, 
and nearer the man-of-war than 
they should have been—in fact, I 
fear they had gone quite along- 
side, thinking more of the myste- 
rious eclipse than of their active 
enemy. 

As the eclipse only lasted for 
about a couple of hours, the 
steamer carrying the torpedo-boat 
must have been near in the offing, 
and should have been seen; al- 
though I found, on inquiry, that the 
system of no lights and no smoke 
was carried out in the strictest 
sense by the Russian torpedo- 
carrying vessel. However, this 
may be, half an hour after the 
moon was eclipsed the attack was 
made by a boat carrying a Harvey 
torpedo. This boat succeeded in 
getting so near that she was able 
to make the circuit necessary for 
firing her torpedo, and, though 
attacked by the guard-boats, fired 
it within ten feet of the Turkish 
ship. A great explosion and much 
smoke was the result. The lookers- 
on on shore telegraphed to Sebasto- 

1 that they saw the vessel sink. 

owever, so far from that being 
the case, I found, on visiting her 
two or three days afterwards, 
that, except for a slight mark 
on her side close to the water’s 
edge, no damage was done. On 
the vessel’s return to Constanti- 
nople she was put into dock, when 
it was found that she had been very 
slightly damaged ; in fact it was 
not necessary to change any of her 
outside plates. I think that the 
manceuvres necessary to make the 
Harvey torpedo efficacious render 
it @ weapon on which little or no 
reliance can be placed, unless all 
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the hands on. board the attacked 
ship are asleep. I would rather 
trust to the Pole than to the Har- 
vey torpedo, though I do not think 
that either of them counts for much 
when a sharp look-out is kept. In 
my opinion the most useful tor- 
pedo is a fixed one, fired either by 
contact or by electric. batteries at 
a distance, especially when they 
are used in ditenes of the ap- 
roaches to forts, the entrances of 
arbours, of estuaries, &c. Ac- 
cording to general opinion, the 
erfected itehead or Swartz- 
off torpedo is the only bes 
for active service at sea. et 
us examine how they can best 
be utilised. My opinion is that 


for attack they are of very 
doubtful efficacy. I remember on 
one occasion 1 followed in a 


very fast frigate (my a 
the Emperor of Russia’s yacht 
Livadia too near to the fire of the 
forts of Sebastopol. I say too near, 
because I drew on my ship such a 
fire, that, had I not “ cleared pretty 
quickly out of that,” I should not 
have been here to-day to tell the 
story. Since the war, a Russian 
naval officer, whose name was Cap- 
tain Makaroff, A.D.C. to H.M. the 
Emperor of Russia, told: me that 
he had under his command seven 
torpedo-boats, with which he vol- 
unteered to go out—in the day- 
time it must be remembered— 
and attack me. We discussed 
at some length the probable re- 
sult, and I think that even he 
admitted that he could have done 
nothing. Here is my view and 
argument. I said to him, “ When 
I saw you and your torpedo-boats 
coming out, I should have run 
Now I could go thirteen 


away. 
or fourteen knots. ou could 
steam about nineteen. Thus your 
speed following me would sere 


been about five knots—no great. 
speed at which to approach a vessel 
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armed to the teeth with Norden- 
feldt guns—guns en barbette firing 
grape, shrapnel, &c. I am con- 
vinced that we should have de- 
stroyed all the torpedo-boats ; and 
this, I believe, would be the fate 
of any day-attack attempted by 
them,” 

“ Well, then,” said my friend, 
“T should have followed and at- 
tacked you during the night.” 

“ There again,” I said, “I think 
that you would have failed, because 
if you had been in range of my 
small guns as well as of shell, sa 
at about 3000 yards, before dark 
should have destroyed you. After 
dark I should have changed my 
course, and how would you have 
found me? However, supposing 
that I had stopped in the night 
and put down my defences, what 
could you have done ! I don’t think 
that a ship can be seen so as to be 
fired at a distance of more than 400 
yards on a dark night, and a moving 
ship would be a still more difficult 
mark. If a torpedo-boat came 
nearer than 400 yards, she would 
have been caught by the line of 
defence, should I have thought it 
prudent to stop.” On this point 
we had a long and somewhat warm 
discussion, which ended—at least 
I flattered myself it did—in the 
Russian officers remarking that 
really he thought, after all, that he 
could have done nothing. 

I find that naval men have, as a 
rule, great confidence in a system 
of defence against torpedoes by 
means of nets, and I understand 
that the ingenuity of the age has 
invented a plan enabling a ship to 
steam seven or eight knots without 
anyinconvenience from this modern 
crinoline. For my part, I do not 
ignore the utility of this system for 
want of a better; but I hear ru- 
mours of torpedoes which will be 
able to attack ships at a point that 
cannot be protected by this plan— 


namely, under the bottom of the _ 


ship, where the protecting net 
would have no power. But the 
torpedo, of whatever description, 
is generally carried in a boat, and 
if you can manage to catch or de. 
stroy the boat, there is an end of 
the matter. 

Now with regard to the power 
of torpedoes for attacking purposes, 
I hear it said that during a naval 
engagement torpedoes can be uti- 
lised to a very great extent. In 
this I am inclined to agree. If 
torpedoes can accompany squad- 
rons and act independently either 
against disabled ships or even 
against ships which might be ap- 
wigs unperceived, there can 

e no doubt that they would play 
an important part in a naval en- 
pene. But the difficulty seems 
to be their remaining constantly at 
sea in company with a fleet. e 
French already are drilling their 
torpedo-boats to accompany a sea- 
going squadron ; but I have a sus- 
picion that, for different reasons, 
these boats are constantly obliged 
to return to port. It must be re- 
membered that a torpedo-boat is 
built of the lightest material, and 
is of the finest workmanship. Very 
little would therefore tend to put 
her out of order. I have seen a 
torpedo-boat before a gale, in a 
gale, and after a gale, at sea; and 
although I should be sorry to dis- 
courage those who have put faith 
in her capacity as a sea-boat, still 
I must say that in the last state the 
boat represented a very dilapidated 
appearance. 

Although it is the fashion for 
ironclads to be fitted so as they can 
launch their own torpedoes, I do 
not think that they would be able 
to do so with efficiency, for several 
reasons—the first being, that a tor- 
pedo is never sure of being fired 
with accuracy when projected from 
a height greater than two or three 
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feet above the water. In fact it has 
been proved that to obtain the so- 
called accuracy at which they pro- 
fess to have arrived, the torpedo 
must be fixed as close as possible 
to the water’s edge, and in the 
boats now in construction the most 
important element is the close 
proximity to the water in which 
the tubes are placed. I myself 
have seen torpedoes fired from a 
ship’s broadside, and although on 
one or two occasions they have 
been launched with considerable 
accuracy, I have seen one of them 
immediately after its submersion 
fly straight up in the air and 
endanger the safety of the ship 
from which it had been fired ; so 
I think that little confidence can 
be placed, at present, in the effi- 
cacy of torpedoes fired from ship’s 
batteries. 

There is another essential point 
as regards the efficacy of sea-going 
torpedoes during a naval engage- 
ment. A torpedo-boat might in 
the melee mistake a friend for an 
enemy. Again, let us suppose 
that two ships are hotly engaged, 
and that one of them succeeds in 
capturing the other. If the 
conquering ship neglects to hoist 
on her prize the flag of her na- 
tion, a torpedo-boat coming from 
a distance, and belonging to the 
captor’s nationality, is as likely as 
not to blow the prize up. This 
may be rather far-fetched, but 
more unlikely things have really 
happened in naval warfare. Com- 
ing naval engagements will be soon 
decided,—the time would be too 
short and the confusion too great 
to allow of any accurate action on 
the part of torpedo-boats. Inde- 
prow: action would be dangerous. 

should suggest that torpedo-boats 
of a smaller class that can be 
hoisted up should be carried on 
board men-of-war. These could be 
used or not as required, by re- 
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sponsible captains, who would be 
capable of forming an opinion as 
to the time when they should be 
utilised. 

Now one word about offensive 
torpedo warfare. tay SS 
could be sent from blockading 
squadrons into an enemy’s port, 
and if the enemy’s ships were un- 
prepared, could do, no doubt, a 
vast amount of injury. Further 
than this, I am at alien to perceive 
how they can be utilised. 

I have ventured in this paper 
to throw some doubt upon the 
great efficacy of the so-called fish- 
torpedo, inasmuch as I think its 
danger can be averted. I will now 
turn to other torpedo inventions, 
which I think, when perfected, 
will prove better adapted to naval 
warfare. It must be remembered 
that the origin of the torpedo was 
in America during the great war 
between the North and South. 
The torpedo used, although at that 
time in its infancy, proved itself to 
be a most deadly weapon of de- 
fence. Placed at the mouths of 
great rivers, in the rivers them- 
selves, and in shoal-water, wher- 
ever an enemy was likely to be 
cruising, it did good service on 
many occasions. I think I am 
right when I say that more than 
fifteen vessels were destroyed by 
torpedoes os the time that the 
war lasted. his torpedo was, 
with some very rare exceptions, 
used as a mine placed either float- 
ing, or at the bottom of the sea or 
river, and several vessels were 
thus destroyed while passing over 
these snares. More than one case of 
conspicuous daring on the part of 
the Southern naval officers occurred 
during the war, while using most 
effectively what is called the cigar 
torpedo-boat. This was a craft 
which, when in motion, was entire- 
ly immersed, except the top of the 
funnel, and might almost be called 
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a submarine torpedo. I remember 
on one occasionduring thewar, when 
I was at Charleston, meeting in a 
coffee-room at that place a young 
naval officer (a Southerner), with 
whom I got into conversation. He 
told me that that night he was 
going to sink a Northern man-of- 
war which was blockading the port 
and invited me to see him off. I 
accompanied him down to his cigar- 
boat, as he called it, and found 
that she was a vessel about forty 
feet long, shaped like a cigar, on 
the bow of which was placed a 
torpedo. On his stepping on board 
with his crew of four men, his boat 
was immersed till nothing but a 
small piece of funnel was visible. 
He moved off into the darkness 
at no great speed—say at about 
five miles an hour. The next 
evening, on visiting the coffee- 
hone, 2 found my friend sitting 
quietly smoking his pipe. He 
told me that he had succeded in 
making a hole in the frigate which 
he had attacked, which vessel 
could, in fact, be seen lying in 
shallow water, some seven miles 
off, careened over to repair dam- 
ages. But he said that, on the 
concussion made by firing the tor- 
pedo, the water had rushed in 
through the hatches of his boat, 
and she had sunk to the bottom. 
All his men were drowned. He 
said that he didn’t know how he 
escaped himself, but he fancied 
that he came up through the 
hatches,as he found himself floating 
about, and swam on shore. This 
affair was officially reported by the 
American blockading squadron, 
corroborating the fact of the in- 
jury done to the frigate, and stat- 
ing that the torpedo-boat was got 
up, with four dead bodies in her 
hold. Here is one system which 
might be utilised in naval warfare 
if perfected, and I am given to un- 
derstand that a submarine torpedo- 
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boat is already invented by Mr 
Nordenfeldt. 

In regard to the fixed torpedoes 
I have already referred to, the 
admiral commanding the Ameri- 
can squadron told me that on 
one occasion he was steaming in 
line, his flag-ship being second in 
the order of sailing, when sud- 
denly the ship ahead of them dis- 
appeared altogether, having struck 
on a mine; and that he found these 
mines the most deadly enemies to 
deal with,especially when the water 
was not very deep. I have seen a 
clever invention ofColonelLey tried 
at Constantinople. This invention 
which is now being put into shape 
by Mr Nordenfeldt, struck me as 
being the weapon of the future, if 
the present somewhat serious de- 
fect—namely, its want of speed 
and immersion—could be overcome. 
When I saw it tried, it was steer- 
ed by electricity, and went very 
straight for more than a mile. 
But it was too visible in the water, 
and only obtained about nine knots’ 
speed, and thus, I think, would 
have been easily destroyed in the 
daytime. However, lam given 
to understand that Mr Norden- 
feldt has partially, if not entirely, 
overcome the above-named defects. 
If so, he has a good chance of taking 
a lead in torpedo-manufacture, as 
he does now in machine-guns. 
General Berdan also promises great 
things in torpedoes. If he can do 
what he professes, he will cut 
every one out ; for he undertakes 
to give speed, distance, safety 
against nets and other obstacles, 
easy steering powers, certainty of 
direction, &c. I wish him well, 
but he has been a very long time 
about it, and so far his trials have 
shown few satisfactory results. 

Now in this paper I have spoken 
of the fish or Whitehead torpedo, 
the Harvey, the Pole, the fixed 
or mine torpedo, the Ley or Nor- 
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denfeldt, the cigar-boat and the 
Berdan. I have no doubt that 
there are other inventions, because 
the fact remains that the tor- 
pedo is not perfect—no, not by 
any means. When it is so, we 
had better act like the ’coon up a 
tree in America, who says to the 
sportsman, whom he knows to be 
a dead shot, “Don’t shoot—I’ll 
come down ;”” for war would then 
be too awful. 

As the torpedo scare may extend 
to merchant-vessels, I will say afew 
words of consolation on that head. 
A merchant-vessel need not fear 
the topedo-cruiser, because if the 
vessel carrying the boats which 
launch that nasty weapon can get 
near enough for them to use it, she 
will be near enough to go alongside, 
for the captureof valuable property 
is of more importance than its de- 
struction. Moreover, it would be 
useless to send out torpedo-boats 
alone to look for prizes. Where 
could they be sent from? Where 
would they get coals? And what 
would they do with the prizes after 
they had takenthem? They cannot 
carry prize-crews; and to destroy a 
vessel for the sake of destruction 
would be a wanton act, which 
would be universally condemned. 
Besides, a torpedo is a very expen- 
sive article to throw away for the 
sake of destroying an enemy’s mer- 
chant-vessel. So I think that the 
captains and crews of merchant- 
vessels may breathe freely as far as 
torpedoes are concerned, It is in- 
tended, I understand, to use tor- 
pedoes on board regular sea-going 
vessels of from 300 to 400 tons. 
This seems to me to be a prac- 
ticable idea ; and should the dis- 
tance a torpedo can be fired be 
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increased, these vessels would be 
serviceable craft : but so long as 
400 yards is the maximum dis- 
tance, they would, unless attack- 
rs craft of their own size, be 
liable to be knocked to pieces 
before they could get within tor- 
pedo-range of the enemy ; and it 
must be remembered that they 
would be a much larger target 
than the torpedo-boats. 

One word more. I would ask 
my naval friends how they would 
judge distance at night when firing 
their topedoes, and how they oie 
pose to approach ships rde 
with nets te boats ? pte 
also, that ships can cruise with 
their nets down. The fact is, that 
what frightens people is the great 
speed at which they see the devil- 
ish-looking torpedo-boat dashing by 
them. They do not take into con- 
sideration the damage that great. 
speed would cause to the topedo- 
boat itself, in the event of its meet- 
ing any obstacle, or being obliged 
to stop suddenly. For example, a 
curious case occurred lately on this. 
coast. A torpedo-boat was obliged 
to stop suddenly, the result being 
that her machinery came to utter 
grief, and three men were killed 
by the fires being thrown out of 
the furnaces and on to them ; and 
I repeat that a boat fouling a wire- 
rope was capsized and sunk,through 
the sudden check of the great im- 
petus through the water. Taking 
into consideration all the experi- 
ernces that I have narrated in this 

aper, I think that I am justified 
in saying that fish-torpedo warfare 
is to a great extent a bugbear, and 
though not to be entirely despised, 
may be designed as the “naval 
scare of the day.” 








Wuewn Jack Venables spoke of 
‘standing in hesitation at cross- 
ways on the road of life, he did not 
carry the metaphor quite so far 
as he might have done. Were we 
favoured by the sight of a sketch- 
map of our wack through the 
world, we should see that there 
were side-paths perpetually branch- 
ing off, which to all appearance 
we might just as probably have 
followed to our misfortune or our 
signal advantage. While in any 
general biographical chart, illus- 
trating the career of sundry indi- 
viduals, we should see the paths 
of others striking into our own 
by the most unexpected turns at 
the least likely places; so that 
two men thrown together by acci- 
dent or Providence shall thereafter 
walk on together side by side, or 
possibly even arm in arm. 

As he fancied, it was nothin 
more than a caprice which decided 
Mr Venables to go south by sea, 
instead of establishing communica- 
tions with the Southern Express at 
Perth. As he remarked to his 
uncle, whom ie still politically 
took into his confidence, “I may 
as well think matters quietly over, 
before having a serious talk with 
my father: it will be better that 
I have something cut and dry to 
suggest.” 

oray, of course, made no objec- 
tion : the route by which his young 
friend might travel was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him. As 
for Jack, he knew himself too well 
to imagine that he could ever think 
when he wished to think. With 
his mercurial disposition and 
nervous temperament, he put far 
more faith in quick inspirations, 
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influenced by consideration of cir- 
cumstances on the spur of the 
moment, or possibly by the chapter 
of accidents. But he had resolved 
to embark on one of the Highland 
coasting steamers at Port Sli 

chan, simply because he liked the 
idea of a sang ac 

The very day he settled that 
impromptu plan, a gentleman of 
sympathetic nature, though, as the - 
Americans say, an entire stranger 
to him, came to a similar decision 
in the Isle of Skye. The Hon- 
ourable Wilfred Winstanley had 
all his life been addicted to 
impulses, though he nevertheless 
had made his way in the world 
very successfully. One night he 
had gone to bed in the state 
chamber of Castle Somerled in a 
less serene frame of mind than was 
usual with him. For the most 
part he was good-nature itself, as 
a man ought to be on whom 
fortune had smiled very steadily. 
His host’s Lafitte had tasted sour ; 
there had been no savour in the 
entrées ; he had been vexed to find 
himself “ doggish and snappish,” 
as a worthy Quaker used to remark 
in his diary. Altogether, when 
he took his bedroom candle to go 
up-stairs he felt strangely out of 
sorts, and he went to to toss 
and tumble under the blankets. 
Towards the small hours his sensa- 
tions gave shape to his suspicions, 
and he turned out of bed into the 
dawn to confirm these. 

“Gout, by Jove! I thought as 
much,” was his rueful verdict, as 
gazed on a swelling toe that blushed 
under his anxious examination. 
“ Gout, by Jove! and I’ll be bound 
Willis has brought no colchicum. 


















It’s true that I have not had an 
attack for a couple of years. Just 
like my luck,” he added, with the 
fractious injustice of a spoiled 
child, “ it’s choosing to lay hold of 
me in this heaven-forsaken Patmos, 
where the doctors are sure to smell 
of spirits and peat-smoke, and their 
drugs can’t be worth the bottles 
they put them in. Well, if I am to 
be ill, I'll be ill in Berkley Square, 
—always supposing I don’t break 
down in making a bolt for it.” 

And when Willis appeared with 
his master’s hot water, he received 
orders to make inquiries as to 
steamers, but to pack immediately 
in any case. 

“ Should no steamer be expected 
to-day, you will go and bargain for 
a tug, or something of that kind.” 

And Willis, who had been broken 
to passive obedience, and who had 
long before ceased to be surprised 
at anything, if he shrugged his 
shoulders metaphorically, simply 
answered with a “ Yes, sir.” 

As it happened, a cargo-steamer, 
carrying passengers when it could 

ick them up, had come the day 
before into the adjacent harbour, 
and having received piompt de- 
spatch from the company’s agents, 
was prepared to weigh anchor in 
the forenoon. Lord Somerled, Mr 
Winstanley’s noble hose, protested 
vehemently against his friend’s 
departure. Mr Winstanley was 
rofuse of apologies, but inflexible. 
t was altogether for Lord Somer- 
led’s sake that he left. He had 
made a rule of never being laid up 
in a friend’s house when he could 
help it, and it was a rule he had 
never hitherto departed from. 

“Nothing would tempt me to 
victimise you, my dear fellow. It 
would be flying in the face of all 
my principles. I hope I’m unself- 
ish before everything, and I know 
my duty to my neighbour better 
than that.” 
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So his lordship did what the 
valet did not venture on. He pre- 
sumed on a long acquaintance so 
far as to shrug his shoulders openly, 
and ordered the carriage to drive: 
Mr Winstanley to the harbour. 

To do Mr Winstanley bare 
justice, however precipitate his 
impulses, he acted upon them with 
rare determination. Even to him- 
self he would have been loath to 
acknowledge that, “not to put too 
fine a point on it,” he had made a 
fool of himself. Yet we will not 
undertake to say that he had not 
some searchings of heart, when 
he hobbled on his sounder foot 
across the greasy decks of the 
Cuchullin. e could almost aver 
that when he was assisted down 
the battered brass-bound steps of 
the dark companion, and had 
stumbled into the gloom of his 
strong-smelling little cabin, he 
wafted a sigh of soft regret to- 
wards the comfortable quarters he 
had precipitately quitted. If he 
suffered, however, like the impeni- 
tent cardinal, he “ made no sign” ; 
and suffer he certainly did, in body 
if not in spirit. The shaking of a 
carriage is far from being a sove- 
reign specific for a sharp attack of 
gout that has quickly developed 
itself. If we were to give a 
non-professional birt gpg of his 
symptoms, we should say that he 
felt as if the roomy slipper he was. 
wearing had suddenly become 
several sizes too small for him ; as. 
if a cook had been scientifically 
scoring the ailing foot in the 
fashion in which you _ prepare 
a spatch - cocked chicken, subse- 
quently rubbing in the mustard. 
and Worcester sauce, not by any 
means forgetting the cayenne ; and 
as if a spark or two from the 
glowing kitchen-fire had flown and 
lodged themselves under the toe- 
nail. In such circumstances the 
Stoic may make no sign, but his- 
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temper will not be of the sweet- 
est. 

When his blinking eyes had 
accustomed themselves to the dim- 
ness, Winstanley cast a discon- 
solate glance around him. The 
low-roofed cabin showed wear and 
tear, and the panels stood sorely 
in need of repainting. The table 
and the seats in the centre were 
fixtures, and it needed dexterous 
navigation to tread the narrow 
passage between them and the 
surrounding lockers and horse-hair 
sofas ; while a man over the middle 
height, unless he stooped his head, 
must infallibly bump it against the 
blackened beams above. But Mr 
Winstanley, though he loved his 
luxuries, was an old traveller: he 
had been in queer places and seen 
strange things ; nor did he expect 
in a Hebridean cattle-boat to find 
the comforts of a Cunard Liner. 
Had it not been for that abomin- 
able gout, he would have enjoyed 
the novel experience rather than 
otherwise. nd, the gout not- 
withstanding, he merely made a 
grimace when the shock-headed 
and courteous individual who offici- 
ated as tseward, in answer to his 
inquiry as to an available berth, 
pointed to one of the tattered sofas. 

“ Ye see, sir, we’re no just that 
weel provided with state-cabins,” 
said the man apologetically, as if 
some half-dozen were already 
engaged, and they would have 
arranged to have one or two more 
had they expected this honour’s 
arrival. 

“If only I have no companions 
in my misery,” murmured Win- 
stanley,resignedly ; and supporting 
himself on his valet’s shoulder, he 


painfully regained the deck. But 
even that very natural wish was 
not to be gratified. 

“T guess, stranger, I must have 
done you a mischief, and seems, 
judging from your limp when you 


came aboard, that you had been 
sorter crippled already.” 

The apology, such as it was, 
came from a lank, wiry figure, in 
a tall stove-pipe hat, and a suit of 
go-to-meeting garments ; and Win. 
stanley, although he had been 
repeatedly in America, detested 
Americans of a certain class. And 
assuredly an apology of some sort 
was due, since this particular citi- 
zen of the States had brought down 
his foot upon Mr Winstanley’s 
afflicted member, making that dig. 
nified gentlemau pirouette on one 
leg, with his hand on his servant's 
shoulder as the pivot of the move. 
ment. Hobbling off in rage and 
pain, he did not care to prolong 
the conversation ; but the ejacula- 
tion he uttered, when beyond ear- 
shot of his assailant, made a Scotch 
minister, similarly attired in black, 
turn up his eyes in silent protes- 
tation. It was seldom that Mr 
Winstanley so far forgot himself. 
He hated the clergyman for that 
silent reproof, but he was still 
more annoyed with himself for 
having given cause for it. 

Ere he had forgiven himself or 
regained his composure, the vessel 
was under way. She was a nar- 
row, deep-waisted screw, indiffer- 
ently manned, and apparently much 
overloaded. At least it struck our 
friend, who had been at sea in all 
manner of craft, that she was down 
by the head and thoroughly out of 
trim. She carried a load of sheep 
and black cattle forward, besides a 
score or twoof Celts, who might be 
bound for the herring-fishing ; and 
the deck abaft the funnel was ham- 
pered with a miscellaneous pile of 
mixed goods, so that her few hands 
had little room to move about. “I 
hope we may have fair weather,” 
was his passing prayer ; but his 
mind was chiefly preoccupied with 
his malady, as was only natural. 
The stamp of the American’s 
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heavy boot was still throbbing and 
thrilling through all his fevered 

ulses ; and as the green shores of 
the land-locked bay seemed to slip 
ast the stationary steamer, he paid 
no sort of attention to the scenery. 
But as a sense of soothing succeeded 
to acute torments, a change came 
over the spirit of his dreams. The 
American’s violent remedy had 
brought temporary relief : instead 
of being worse, he felt decidedly 
better. And in that he saw a 
direct interposition of the Provi- 
dence which had consistently be- 
friended him through his many 
wanderings. He had prided him- 
self on always making the best of 
mankind as he found them, and 
here was an opportunity of rising 
to the occasion—of coming out 
strong, like Mr Tapley under ad- 
verse circumstances. He would 
make the best of the circumstances, 
unpromising as they were, and 
show himself more than civil to 


the —_o companions of his 


solitude. An almost miraculous hill 
in his pains confirmed him in his 
manly resolutions. And when the 
tinkling of acracked bell announced 
the serving of an —_ dinner, he 
almost felt equal to the occasion. 
In fact, having merely broken his 
fast upon tea and toast, and being 
a man of active habits, and by no 
means, generally speaking, a gouty 
subject, the cravings of nature be- 
gan to assert themselves. 

He was pleased to find the cabin 
comparatively well ventilated. The 
active Mr Willis had persuaded the 
steward to open one or two of the 
bull’s-eyes and admit a current of 
air. Four gentlemen had already 
taken their places at a table seated 
for a dozen: there was his Ameri- 
can acquaintance opposite to the 
minister: while the skipper, who 
occupied the place of honour at 
the top, was faced by a sheep- 
farmer from “misty Skye,” bound 
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on a pleasure-jaunt to the western 
metropolis of Scotland. 

There is no nobler sight for gods 
ormen than “a great man strug- 
gling with the storm of fate.” 
Cato-like, the Honourable Mr Win- 
stantly had screwed himself up to 
a pitch of philosophy, where he was 
not to be lightly shaken. He scarce- 
ly flinched, so far as could be seen 
in the dusky twilight of the cabin, 
when the American welcomed him 
with the cordiality of an old ac- 
quaintance, whose friendly offices 
had given aclaim on his good will. 

“ Wal, stranger,” exclaimed that 
really good fellow, with a warmth 
that meant a hearty introduction 
to the company,—“ wal, stranger, 
here you are, all slicked up and 
smoothed down. Guess, when you 
limped aft with the broken balance 
of you, after I had most crushed 
off that gouty foot of yourn, the 
bristles were up along the back 
like a catamount. That was human 
natur’, and I apoligise. You re- 
membered me of old Jeb Peabody ~ 
and Judge Mason’s bull. You 
want to hear about it, you say. 
Wal, Jeb was ferryman at Salem 
Flats, on the Chickabody river, 
and he kept a liquor-bar, and a 
store for general rations to the 
back of that. ll fired deaf he 
was, ever since he had been hoisted 
by mistake, when the boys forgot 
him, over a blastin’ charge in a 
quartz-mine down to Denver. He 
could take a power of drink could 
Jeb, but he was apt to get drows 
over it in a general way. Wal, 
one night he was sitting nodding 
behind his pipe in his shanty, when 
he hears somebody a-tapping at the 
door. ‘Come in,’ says Jeb, still 
sleepy-like. The party on the 
wrong side of the shingles raps 
again. ‘Come in,’ says Jeb again, 
‘or else, I guess, though it’s well 
on in the fall, you'll find it kinder 
warm when you do come.’ The 
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stranger outside seemed deaf like 
Jeb; "peared he was gettin’ riled 
with being kept a-waitin’, for soon 
Jeb could hear him stampin’ and 
cussin’. ‘ Wal,’ remarks Jeb, with 
a sigh, ‘if I must get up to open, 
I must ; but I guess, my friend, 
Pll make you see stars—some,’ and 
he reaches out his hand to his slip 
of hickory,—when all of a sud- 
dint the shingles cave in, and 
Judge Mason’s bull is in Jeb Pea- 
body’s weskit. Jeb was a candid 
man, and as he said arterwards 
in mentioning the fact—‘ the way 
I shouted and slipped out o’ the 
winder likea greased streak o’ light- 
nin’, afore the crittur was done 

rancin’ around, was a caution to 
iled snakes.’ And that was you, 
stranger, as i hollered and made 
tracks; and as for me, like the 
judge’s bull, I guess I was too fur 
taken aback to apologise.” 

No one seemed greatly to appre- 
ciate the American’s apologue or 
apology, which, considering there 
was but an ounce or two of the 
pure metal to some tons of quartz, 
was not much to be wondered at. 
But Winstanley felt more in charity 
towards him than before, since he 
saw that the transatlantic gentle- 
man was well disposed to monopo- 
lise the talk, and that for himself 
he might play the part of listener. 
During dinner and afterwards, the 
voluble American sought to beguile 
the time with a fund of anecdote, 
of aphorism, and sage and moral 
reflection. Nevertheless, he did not 
have it all his own way by any 
means. The minister and the 
sheep-farmer had many subjects 
more or less in common—mammon, 
home-missions, markets, the clip of 
wool, the outrecuidance of the croft- 
ers, and the oppression of the land- 
owners. As for the skipper, he 
seldom opened his mouth, except 
to stow away the very solid yictuals, 
or swallow whiskey-and-water. On 
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the whole, Winstanley, not fore. 
seeing what was to befall on the 
morrow, deemed him the most 
agreeable member of the party. 

The supper, which came off at 
nine, was more successful than the. 
dinner. After devouring eve 
thing indigestible,from cold corned- 
beef to crabs and Welsh rabbit, the- 
society settled down to steady 
drinking. The American, to do. 
him justice, having taken a “ cock- 
tail or two” by way of digestive, 
stuck thenceforward to aerated 
water. *But he talked nine to 
the dozen, as he chewed plugs of 
= Virginia indefatigably,* in 

eference to the scruples of his new 
English friend, who had strongly 
protested against smoking. Not 
that Mr Winsteaier disliked a 
cigar, but he objected to suffoca- 
tion by rancid nicotine. 

The minister, the sheep-farmer, 
and the skipper met on common 
ground, or rather on common spir- 
its-and- water, over a bow! of punch 
that was brewed by the reverend 
gentleman, afrer the soundest tra- 
ditions of the fathers of the 
Church. 

“The stuff you brew at the 
preachings,” observed the hillman, 
with a solemn wink, “or when 
= seeking to come over the 

eritors for an augmentation, or 
an ‘eke’ to the manse.” And 
worthy Dr M‘Tavish, knowing well 
what his friend meant, fully met 


‘his expectations. Winstanley, who 


sat sipping some weak brandy-and- 
water, soon sought a refuge on the 
deck. But a mist that was very 
much of a drizzle was settling 
down thickly, and Willis was al- 
most immediately at his elbow, 
like a warning conscience. For 
Willis was attached to his master, 
and detested the duty of acting 
as sick-nurse to an aggravating 
patient. 

“Excuse me, sir, but this mist 
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is the worst thing in the world for 

ou. Weshould say it had set in 
for settled wet in the south. Be- 
lieve me, you had much better go 
below.” 

“But I am half suffocated al- 
ready, Willis, and those good gen- 
tlemen seem to have no notion of 
going to bed.” 

“Better be half smothered or 
half stunned, sir, than suffer pain 
for weeks to come,” answered Wil- 
lis, sententiously. “The one will 
be soon over ; but who can tell the 
end of the other?” 

So his master yielded to reason, 
and descended again to the Inferno, 
where his worst anticipations were 
fully realised. If the practice of 

atience be the discipline of life, 
Winstanley should have passed a 
profitable night. 

When he crept on to the deck 
in the morning, he felt a doubly 
injured man, In his sense of in- 
tense feverishness it seemed as if 
he were suffering vicariously for 
the indulgences of his shipmates 
—and if he had swallowed the con- 
tents of the punch-bowls, while they 
had been simply looking on. But 
he revived in the freshness of the 
morning air, as he feasted his eyes 
on a magnificent Highland pano- 
rama, The Cuchullin was lying at 
anchor in the land-locked roadstead 
of Loch Rona. A thick under- 
growth of dwarf oaks and alders,in- 
terlacing their boughs in great beds 
of bracken, came literally down to 
the beach of shingle ; half-a-dozen 
streams were descending so many 
picturesque glens, breaking here 
and there over tiny waterfalls ; 
while huge hills, with slopes of the 
softest green, and great shoulders 
draped in purple heather, were 
backed up by the splintered and 
weather-worn peaks that were 
partially veiled in the swirl of a 
drifting cloudland. In the fore- 
ground, near a little “ change- 
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house,” (Anglicé, public-house) and 
a cluster of hovels, was a snugshoot- 
ing-box, with its garden washed by 
the sea- waves, where the luxuriance 
of the shrubs and the flower-beds 
glorified the warmth of the Gulf- 
stream. 

“The boat will be going ashore, 
sir, after breakfast, should you 
think well of that,” said the shock- 
headed steward very civilly ; and 
Winstanley thanked him as civilly 
and declined, although, to a man 
in his situation, the proposal 
sounded seductively. He would 
have liked nothing better than a 
temporary escape from his floatin 
purgatory ; but he was reconcile 
to his fate in remaing on board, 
when the sprightly American came 
up with his greeting. 

“TI calculate, Colonel, by the 
way you're sniffing the mountain 
air, yoa feel as fresh this mornin 
as a four-year old mustang, ‘And 
if you’re good for a run pa li Pil 
come along and kinder take care 0’ 
you. No? You won’t? Wal, then, 
if you like a hobble better, you’re 
welcome to try one. Them rocks 
up there may be almighty grand, 
but I’'d sooner spekilate on their 
tallness any day than climb them.” 

The morning passed slowly 
enough while the Cuchullin was 
leisurely landing cargo. The cap- 
tain smoked and sipped his whis- 
ky-and-water, leaving the super- 
intendence of operations to his 
mate. Winstanley, after sundry 
unsuccessful attempts to kill time, 
gave himself over to reflections 
that were exceedingly unpleasant. 
He was condemued to two other 
days and nights of confinement in 
his present society before being 
landed at a Christian port in the 
Clyde. He made up his mind to 
the inevitable, in the spirit of an 
early martyr. 

And the inevitable promised to 
be worse than he imagined. As 

3F 
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the day went on, in the bay, shel- 
tered on three sides, scarcely a 
breath of air was stirring. But 
nevertheless a growing ground- 
swell came rolling round the bold 
headland to the westward. The 
sky had clouded over ; there was 
oppression in the air ; the leaden- 
coloured rollers seemed sullenly 
smoothed down by oil; and the 
mate made the remark that the 
glass was tumbling. 

“There has been wild weather 
in the Atlantic—there can be no 
doubt of that ; and the question 
is, whether we will not have a 
storm on the coast here.” 

As for the captain, casting all his 
cares upon Providence, he smoked 
and drank on imperturbably. 

The passengers had come on 
board: the Cuchullin had got up 
her steam, and was slewing her 
head round to the sea-channel, 
when thie mate sang out to slacken 
speed. A boat was seen putting 
out from the shore, and a signal- 
flag was being waved in front of 
the public-house. 

“Now who may that be?” 
muttered Winstanley to himself. 
“Tt never rains but it pours, and 
here comes another ruffian to prove 
the possible aggravation of the least 
tolerable calamities.” 

For a man was seated in the 
stern-sheets as the boatmen strain- 
ed to the oars. 

Winstanley prided himself on 
his quick perceptions, and it struck 
him at once that the new-comerwas 
a gentleman. Then stranger’s 
luggage was presumptive evidence 
in that direction, since it consisted 
of a couple of neat portmanteaus, 
a gun-case, and a handbag in Rus- 
sian leather. The handbag bore 


the golden initial letters “J. V.” ; 
and the gun-case, as the shrewd 
reader may have supposed, was 
superscribed at length as belong- 
ing to John Venables, Esq. 


Jack was not gouty—far from 
it. On the contrary, he was in the 
highest health and spirits ; and he 
swung himself up the side ladder 
with the grace of a young Antin. 
ous. His first words were a polite 
apology to the captain for delaying 
him, which the captain acknow- 
ledged by inarticulate mutterin 
and a stare from his whisky-sodden 
eyes. 

As for Winstanley, he was from 
the first attracted to the stranger, 
Here, according to outward appear. 
ances, was a2 man with whom he 
might possibly have common ideas 
and sympathies. So the pair made 
friends over the dinner-table, and, 
had it not been for the interrup. 
tions of the irrepressible Yan- 
kee, would practically have mon- 
opolised the conversation. For the 
minister was overawed by con- 
sciousness of ignorance of the sub- 
jects the others discussed in a kind 
of easy freemasonry; and the sheep- 
farmer, like naturally modest men, 
was always in extremes, and either 
painfully shy or brilliantly auda- 
cious. 

It was just as well for Mr Win- 
stanley that he had found a com. 
panion he fancied, for it seemed 
likely that the voyage might be 
indefinitely prolonged. The night 
had settled down in a fog, denser 
and damper than that of the pre- 
vious one; and ten hours after 
they started the steamer was going 
half-speed over a heavy ground- 
swell in impenetrable darkness. 
Slowing the engines fhad been the 
result of a compromise, when the 
skipper in a moment of drunken 
depression had lent an ear to the 
warnings of his inexperienced mate. 
But when the youth, in increasing 
uneasiness, urged lying off alto- 
gether till day should dawn, his 
superior had lost temper and de- 
cided to go boldly ahead. 


“It’s but kittle steering here,” : 
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the mate had objected ; “and with 
all that corrugated iron in the hold 
we can hardly trust altogether to 
the compasses. If we were among 
the rocks and reefs off the Point of 
Achnahullichan now——” 

“And what if we were, my 
man?” returned his commander, 
with drunken dignity. ‘“ Man and 
poy, I’ve been afloat for thirty 
years, and I ought to know every 
one of the reefs between Cape 
Wrath and the Moil of Cantyre.” 

They were bending over a chart 
spread on the cabin-table, and the 
little company of passengers was 
grouped around them. 

“ Phere’s one of the reefs then, I 
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calculate,” ejaculated the Ameri- 
can, dryly, and with infinite promp- 
titude. 

For as the captain spoke there 
was a shock and a long shivering, 
a rending of timber and a tremu- 
lous rasping that had run along the 
ship’s keel like electricity, com- 
municating with the passengers 
through their shaking limbs, and 
shooting a thrill to each nerve and 
fibre; while simultaneously rose 
shrill cries and wild shouts from 
the decks. Then came another 
shock, like the despairing struggle 
of a stranded whale, and a duller 
sound of the splintering of tim- 
bers. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SHIPWRECK, 


Winstanley forgot his gout as 
the captain was suddenly sobered. 
There was a rush for the deck in 
the first alarm, as of men who 
preferred to perish in the open, 
rather than to be drowned below 
decks like rats and cockroaches. 
Once on the deck there was little 
to be seen, but a great deal to be 
heard. The lantern gave but a fit- 
ful light, throwing faint reflections 
on the grey wreaths of watery 
vapour. But out of the darkness, 
that was to be felt rather than seen, 
came appalling evidences of a 
general panic. The Highland fore- 
castle passengers, more accustomed 
to their hills than to the sea, had 
lost their heads, and were bellowing 
and “routing ” like the cattle. And 
the cattle, where they had not 
broken from the fastenings, had 
been jumbled together in prostrate 
heaps, and were plunging madly in 
the effort to regain their legs. 
The more placidly minded sheep 
were bleating piteously ; the ship 
was groaning, though it could not 
roll, in response to the surf that 
was dashing against its sides ; and 


the funnel was belching forth vol- 
umes of steam and flaming showers 
of sparks, for something had gone 
wrong with the fires or the ma- 
chinery. 

In the darkness and the turmoil, 
so far as could be judged, there 
were only four men who had kept 
their heads. These were the young 
mate, the shock-headed steward, the 
cool American, and Mr Jack Ven- 
ables. As for Mr Winstanley, he 
was in mortal alarm, though he had 
too much self-respect to show it ; 
and, rather to give himself time to 
calm down than for any better 
reason, he addressed a remark to 
Mr Venables, who happened to be 
close by his side, and was busy 
stripping off coat and boots. 

“It’s all over with us, I suppose.” 

But Jack’s courage was of the 
kind that is highest in emergencies, 
and his spirits rose buoyantly to 
the excitement of danger. 

“Not if I know it, sir. We 
may all get away in the boats ! and 
if not, 1 mean to try to save my- 
self by swimming. The steamer 
is upon rocks, and one may find a 
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footing on them, till some passing 
vessel comes to take us off.’ 

Thus having spoken on the spur 
of the moment, the selfishness of 
his speech struck him. “I wish 
this crippled old gentleman had not 
been here,”—so, we may suppose, 
ran the current of his thoughts. 
“ But as he is here, I am bound to 
see him through it, worse luck.” 
And then he added, “If you keep 
by me, or rather, stay by the com- 

anion here, I shall come back 
efore I leave and will gladly give 
you a helping hand.” 

Hardly even when talking to Mr 
Moray, had Jack ever invested 
words to better purpose. And 
indeed in this case, Winstanley had 
reason to be doubly grateful. Not 
only did the calmness of the young 
stranger help him to regain his 
self-possession, but it was a promise 
of self-sacrifice which he felt as- 
sured would be redeemed. So 
whether his feelings were too much 
for him or ‘not, he merely squeezed 
the young gentleman’s hand by 
way of answer. 

hile we have been lingering 
over this conversation apart be- 
tween the only two people in whom 
we are greatly interested, incidents 
were being fast crowded into sec- 
onds. Had it been daylight, one 
might have looked on at a veritable 
panic. The Celts in the steerage had 
sufficiently recovered from their 
stupor to be seriously alarmed. 
They had animal courage enough, 
but it was ill adapted to unfamiliar 
circumstances. They made a rush 
at the boats,and carried them by 
storm. ‘Theirfrenzied impetuosity 
knocked a hole in the bottom of 
one, which happened to be loaded 
with coils of wire fencing. As for 
the other, by the aid of the sea- 
men it was lowered into the water 
tant bien quemal. But that boat 
was to the windward side of the 
ship, and the surf was strong, and 


[Jane 


the gear slightly fouled at oneend, 
Naturally the fost upset under . 
cascade of human beings, most of 
them weighing considerably over 
fourteen stone ; and then it became 
a case of “save who can,” for no 
one had a thought to bestow upon 
his neighbours. Two or three who 
fell struggling in the deeper water, 
were swept to sea or under the 
ship’s counter, and were seen no 
more. ‘The rest, to their surprise 
and pleasure, regained their legs, 
and were either washed up against 
the swamped boat and the swingi 
tackle, or, clutching wildly at pa 
other, their feet struck on the 
rocks, up which they scrambled 
through «the shoaling water, till, 
clinging to the slippery sea-weed | 
like limpets, they had time for | 
recollection and a long breath, | 
Then one or two, with more pres. 
ence of mind than the others, 
shouted out that there was firm | 
footing under the ship’s boys ; and 
when the good news had slowly 
circulated on board, relief from the 
apprehension of immediate danger 
brought about a wonderful reac 
tion. Their safety need only be 
a question of time, and the indolent 
side of the excitable Highlanders 
turned upwards again. 

Aad with a falling ground-swell 
and calm weather they might have 
been well contented to wait indef- 
initely. But as the first breaking 
of the dawn began to streak the | 
eastern sky, there came an ominous 
sighing and whistling through the 
shrouds and the funnel-stays, 
which caused the mate and the 
shock-headed steward to prick their 
ears and exchange significant glan- 
ces. The wind was getting up, 3 
the glass had prognosticated 4 
gale: and when the waves rose 
with the wind, the Cuchullin would 
ane rad goto pieces. Nor, asthe 

reaking of the day made objects 
visible, was the sight of the reef on 
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which they were hard and fast by 
any means reassuring. Low and 
rugged, and covered with slimy 
brown and green sea-weed, it look- 
ed very like the slippery back of 
the fabulous kraken, and nearly as 
likely to be submerged at any mo- 
ment. Assuredly it was sunk far 
out of sight in spring-tides; prob- 
ably the seas washed over it in 
such a gale as was coming on, 

The captain, although compara- 
tively sobered by the catastrophe, 
was dazed, and disposed to take 
gloomy views, as he well might be, 
considering that under the most 
favourable circumstances his certi- 
ficate was sure to be suspended by 
the Board of Trade. So he declared 
that as the vessel might break up 
at any moment, the passengers 
kad better take refuge on the reef, 

. which might be trusted* not to go 
to pieces, though it was quite on 
the cards that it might be 
swamped. , 

Had an _ imaginative artist 
sought materials for the illustration 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ assuredly 
he might have found them in the 
scene on the reef, which was local- 
ly known as the “ Kittiwake’s neb.” 

The steeragepassengers began by 
saving their personal property, 
and piled bags and blankets and 
wooden “kists” about them, Then, 
for sheer want of occupation, and 
by the offer of free rations of ‘“Tal- 
lisker,” they were persuaded by 
the mate and the stewart to un- 
load the live cargo. We can’t say 
that humanity had much to do 
with it. So half-wild cattle that 
had the strength and suppleness of 
the famous Chillingham here, were 
persuaded to leap from the deck 
into the water. The sheep followed 
their leaders, when one or two had 
been caught up and pitched over 

_ bodily. And then there was a 

scene, such as might have been 
witnessed when the ark brought up, 
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after its seven month’s cruise, on 
Mount Ararat. The cattle crowd- 
ed together, as is their custom, 
with stooping heads and staring 
coats, playfully goring each other 
in the ribs with their tremendous 
horns, till the melancholy ocean 
resounded with their bellowing. 
The sheep, that jostled up against 
the oxen, although confining 
themselves to plaintive protests 
against their bad luck, were 
scarcely in the sum total less vocif- 
erous. We daresay the rats left 
the stranded ship, though, had 
they foreseen the fate that must 
befall them, they would have stuck 
by her so long as she floated. But 
the old cabin cat, which had slipped 
over the side when his betters set 
him the example, was perhaps 
more to be felt for than any per- 
son. He lowered himself over the 
side, from a natural instinct of 
self-preservation ; but really he 
cared very little what became of 
him. He was too miserable, as 
he picked his way among pools of 
sea-water, and set down his feet 
gingerly onthe rocksthat were slimy 
with trailing sea-weed. His prin- 
ciples and his instincts denied him 
the resource of suicide—for we be- 
lieve that, among all the memora- 
bilia of remarkable cats, no one 
instance has been recorded of an 
animal that drowned itself. But 
he strolled recklessly under the 
very noses of collies who, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have 
made but a couple of mouthfuls of 
him. As it was, in the presence 
of a common danger, they saw him 
pass with an indifference as appal- 
ing as his own, to any one who 
had leisure to remark the pheno- 
menon. And so the desponding 
Thomas went on, till he ran up 
against a gentleman seated in a 
chair, when the domestic instincts 
asserted themselves, the more de- 
cidedly for the delightful surprise. 
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He rubbed his sides against an up- 
turned pair of trousers ; he made 
the wearer wince by smoothing his 
whiskers against a muffled foot: 
and then he gave a flying leap out 
of the damp, arching his back and 
a pleasantly against a wool- 
en waistcoat. 

In fact it had been a pretty 
though a pathetic sight to see Mr 
Venables piloting Mr he rg | 
to the highest point of the reef, 
and there depositing him on one of 
the two or three cane-bottomed 
chairs to be found on board the 
Cuchullin. Willis, who was still 
amenable to orders, though he had 
lost all power of initiation, follow- 
ed, carrying the dressing-case that 
was placed under his master’s feet. 
And there sat the Honourable 
Wilfred Winstanley, gathering the 
skirts of a trailing ulster round 
his legs, more painfully sensible 
than ever of his signal folly in fly- 
ing so hastily from his comfortable 
quarters at Somerled. But if he 
had a feeling stronger than that of 
self-reproach, it was of gratitude 
to the cheery young fellow who 
had done so much for him. Al- 
ready Winstanley had asked his 
name, and had been duly informed. 
To say nothing of Jack’s sanguine 
spirit being contagious, it was dif- 
ficult to seem depressed when the 
youth was near. He would have 
sat self-rebuked while Mr Venables 
was quietly conversing, asif they 
had come together ina club smok- 
ing-room in Pall Mall. We will 
not undertake to say that there 
was not some swagger about Mr 
Venables, but are content merely 
to record how he behaved. 

“T should prefer a cigarette, as 
Ihave gone without breakfast, 
But ‘needs must be,—you know 
the proverb, sir ; so, by your leave, 
though I think I Ee them 


say you objected to smoking, I 
shall light a pipe. 


If I keep well 
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to leeward, perhaps you won 
mind.” 

But after afew whiffs of the 
pipe, a fresh idea seemed to strike 
him. 

“ What a picturesque sight it is, 
and what comical groups of figures 
these are in the foreground ! Gray's 
odes come back to the memory, 
Confusion, fright, ay, and famine 
too, and ever so many more realistic 
conceptions of the passions. And 
what a bit that is, @ Ja M Gudin 
at the Luxembourg, for example, 
where the waves are breakin 
against the sides of the old ship, 
with the sea-weed streaming on the 
curl of the surf, and boxes and 
trunks bobbing about among the 
breakers.” 

And from another of the numer- 
ous pockets in his shooting-jacket 
he produced something between a 
memorandum-book and a sketch. 
book, and, smiling, jproceeded to 
draw. Winstanley looked at him 
curiously, His hand was steady 
and his eye was clear, and he 
handled the pencil for all the world 
as if he had been sitting on a camp- 
stool in some sequestered glen, with 
an immediate prospect of muffins 
and coffee. Jack marked the 

lance, and answered it in about 
ve minutes, by carelessly passing 
his sketch-book to Winstanley. 

“ Admirable,sir, admirable!” was 
that gentleman’s verdict; for in 
fact his young companion, by some 
sharp and bold touches, had given a 
very fair idea of water in motion ; 
while the rendering of the more 
prominent figures in theforeground 
was a clever blending of the grot- 
esque with the veracious. And 
though he immediately dismissed 
the matter from his mind, the 
memory of it afterwards did Jack 
good service. 

Indeed more serious considera- 
tions were soon to’ preoccupy him. 
A business of the kind must be 
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slow at best, whether to those who 
figure in it or to those who read 
about it ; so we spare our readers 
many of the details. But with the 
rising tide, driven over the reef 
by the winds, the water at every 
seventh wave or so actually washed 
over Winstanley’s boot-and slip- 
per; and although it became pretty 
plain that no one need be actuall 
drowned, it seemed probable that 
his constitution might be shattered 
for life. He was so lost in a laby- 
rinth of gloomy thoughts, that he 
was indifferent even to the pres- 
ence of the irrepressible American, 
who opined that he would rather 
run the chances of being sky- 
rocketed from high-pressure “ in- 
ines” among the snags of the 
Hissiesipei, than be cast adrift on 
an empty stomach in that herring- 

ool, when a man should be turn- 
ing his attention to mutton-chops 
and ham-and-eggs. 

Nothing could be more welcome, 
then, than the sight of the Clans- 
man, steaming southward on the 
way to Oban. She answered the 
signals of distress, and bore down 
to the assistance of the wreck. 
The embarkation was a matter of 
time, and of some little incon- 
venience as well; but the reef acted 
as a kind of breakwater against 
the freshening gale, and the cast- 
aways were hospitably welcomed 
into snug quarters, where they had 
an opportunity of changing their 
damp garments. 
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“T seem to have known you 
from your boyhood,” said Win- 
stanley very wn, to his young 
acquaintance. ‘“ You have stoo 
by me in a way I shall never for- 
get ; and as you were ready todo 
me one inestimable service in the 
way of risking your life, I mean to 
ask you to do me another. It’s 
the way of the world, you know, 
so you need not be surprised.” 

“Very willingly,” answered 
Jack with graceful readiness— 
not the least readily, no doubt, 
that he felt instinctively that the 
favour to be asked was to pave 
the way to some return for his 

enerous devotion. 

“ Well, I fancy I may take it 
for granted that your time is at 
eee: disposal, otherwise you would 

ardly have shipped for a cruise in 
that miserable old tub. I mean 
to land at Oban, where I fear I 
may have to lay up and take 
medical advice. If you could be- 
stow a day or two on a fretful 
invalid, I should feel, if possible, 
more grateful than I do at present.” 
And he threw as much significance 
into his words as was compatible 
with consideration for a gentle- 
man’s feelings. 

And as we know something of 
Mr Venables’s views and nature— 
and as he made ita golden rule 
never to miss a chance—we need 
hardly add that he jumped at the 
invitation with a cordiality which 
greatly flattered his senior. 


CHAPTER X.—A HIGHLAND TRAGEDY. 


A man must be a bore, or a 
social wet blanket, if he be not 
missed from the society of a High- 
land hall. Venables was missed 
by his uncle; he was missed by his 
cousin Grace ; he was missed and 
mourned by Donald Ross and the 
gillies. And, no doubt, he might 


have been more missed than he 
was by Leslie, had it not been 
for certain significant intimations, 
dropped in the course of the con- 
versation which Glenconan had 
with his elder nephew according 
to arrangement. It is true that 
Mr Moray said very little, being 
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almost inclined to repent his frank- 
ness with Jack Venables ; and as 
he had already nearly burned his 
fingers, he was apprehensive of 
further indiscretion. Yet he did 
give the young laird of Roodholm 
to understand that Grace might 
possibly take it into her head to 
marry, and that for himself he had 
every confidence that his daughter 
would choose wisely. He hinted, 
moreover, that he had said much 
the same thing to Venables, which 
was quite enough to send Leslie 
to a scrutiny of his own feelings. 
And now that the scrutiny was 
forced upon the young man, he 
was surprised at the dulness of 
his own perceptions. But once 
entered on so fascinating a course 
of study, he made astonishing pro- 
gress ; and self-communings, ilins- 
trated by more assiduous perusals 
of his cousin’s pretty face, taught 
him a thousand things he had 
scarcely suspected. Strong and 
sluggish natures like his sometimes, 
nevertheless, answer promptly to 
the spur ; and when a spark is set 
+2 a slumbering passion, it burns 
like the subterraneous volcanic 
fires in Java or Japan, where the 
peaceful landscapes smile over the 
fragile crust that may explode at 
any moment in a violent confla- 
gration. 

As for Grace, she had rather 
felt towards Leslie as her father 
felt. He was a man she would 
have turned to in any trouble. 
She believed in his honour as she 
did in his Christianity. She was 
sometimes almost startled by the 
eloquent expression he gave to 
those deeper emotions that were 
silently at work within her. She 
felt that the active sympathy of 
one so stanch and so earnest 
might be everything in certain 
circumstances. Nevertheless, like 
her father, she rather admired 
than loved him, cousins as they 


were, and thrown continually into 
the most familiar intercourse. But 
hitherto she had seen life almost 
entirely on its sunny side, and 49 
she found herself more at home in 
the society of the more voluble 
Mr Venables. 

And hitherto, and so far, the 
stars in their course had been up- 
questionably fighting for Jack, 
But now, as it chanced, Mr Leslie 
was to have his innings at a mo. 
ment when it seemed to come to 
him as an interposition of Provi- 
dence. 

Moray appeared one morning at 
the breakfast table with care upon 
his brow. 

“JT have got a batch of bother- 
some business letters to answer, 
and I think that nowadays I hate 
business as much as I once used to 
enjoy it. And this is such a beau. 
tiful day, that it seems all the 
more pity to waste it. Needs 
must, however, when—you know 
the rest—and there is no help for 
it. Suppose you and Grace arrange 
to do something, Leslie. I shall 
be all the more resigned if I know 
you are enjoying yourselves.” 

Leslie brightened up. Good- 
hearted as he was, and fond of his 


uncle, he scarcely sympathized with | 


him in his present trial. And al- 
though generally truthfulness itself 
he was guilty of a compliment de 
circonstance. 

“ T am sure we are very sorry, 
sir; but you know the motto of 
the Russells, ‘ What must be, must 
be.’ Perhaps if you can knock off 
your work, you may join us later 
in the day.” Then turning to his 
cousin, “ What do you say, Grace? 
Shall we take the waggonette and 
the chestnuts, and drive over to 
Tomnahurich ? ” 

Now the lively Grace, with all 
her regard for him, rather shrank 
from a day’s tete-d-tete with her 
somewhat solemn cousin. If she 
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had told the truth, she would have 
confessed that he almost frightened 
her ; and she seldom, unless when 
his animated conversation made 
her forget herself, felt altogether 
at ease in his company. But on 
this occasion, as her father had said 
of his correspondence, there seemed 
to be no help for it, so she resigned 
herself with alacrity and a charming 
race. 

In fact, Tomnahurich had a mys- 
tical attraction for her—all the 
more so, that on the only occasion 
when she had visited it, she had for 
once been out of tune with her 
favourite companion. Jack Vena- 
bles had been at her elbow through 
a brilliant afternoon, and his livel 
rattle had jarred upon her sensibili- 
ties, as the blaze of the sunshine had 
seemed unsuitable to the scenery. 

The waggonette with the chest- 
nut cobs came round, and Grace 
stepped up on the box-seat by the 
side of her cousin. The taciturnity 
of the driver surpassed her appre- 
hensions—one may easily have too 
much of peace and calm. Leslie 
seemed embarrassed and lost in 
thought, although he handled the 
reins carefully over the somewhat 
breakneck roads. He would talk 
with almost feverish fluency fora 
minute or two, and then relapse 
into long silence. Had Grace been 
more self-conscious, she might have 
feared he was on the brink of a pro- 
posal, although assuredly nothing 
was further from his thoughts; and 
he was one of the last men to throw 
away a game by precipitation. She 
was immensely relieved when the 
carriage pulled up, and the groom 
was left in charge to await their 


return, the horses being picketed, 


on a patch of turf. Now she was 
no longer hand-locked to a spas- 
modically galvanised corpse, and 
could break away to gather wild 
flowers or on any other excuse. 
Her pet terrier ran yelping on 


ahead. Leslie loaded himself with 
the luncheon-basket, with a rug, 
and his cousin’s sketch-book, and 
strode along by her side. The 
scenery was picturesque enough 
and wild enough. What had once 
been a tolerable driving-track 
ended where the waggonette had 
drawn up,‘and was only continued 
by a rough footpath, winding up a 
steep green hill. There were solemn 
associations with it too, inconsistent 
with picnics and luncheon hampers; 
for many a century before Tomna- 
hurich had been consecrated by the 
Catholic Church, and it was still 
sacred to the feelings and the 
superstitions of the neighbourhood. 

If we are not abroad in our 
Celtic philology, Tomnahurich may 
be translated “the hill of the 
fairies”; at all events, that is the 
name by which the Celts call it in 
the Saxon. It isa little church- 
yard ona bold knoll or bluff, in 
the midst of which might be traced 
the foundations of a Romish chapel. 
Many generations had died and 
gone to dust since the sacred edi- 
tice was abandoned for the distant 
kirk of the Reformed religion. The 
surrounding glens had been de- 
populated by emigration, and de- 
scendants of the dead folks might 
be flourishing beyond the Atlantic, 
owning forest farms, or running 
lumbering concerns in Canada 
speculating in shares in Wall Street’ 
or in grain and pork in Chicago’ 
But still the gillies and shepherds 
of the neighbourhood would brin 
their dead to repose on the moun 
of Tomnahurich. 

“Can you not fancy,” observed 
Leslie, as they climbed the hill— 
and it must be confessed that he 
might have chosen a more inspirit- 
ing subject,—“ can you not fancy 
the melancholy little processions 
that have followed the path we 
are treading? It seems to me that 
those who live in loneliness like 
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this must miss the departed who 
were dear to them more than we, 
who are thrown into the whirl of 
life and may forget now and again, 
if we cannot altogether console 
ourselves. We bury our dead out 
of our sight, and so far we are done 
with them ; but in these Highland 
solitudes, after the funeral as before 
it, do what they will, the dead 
must always be with them. Look 
at the peasants of the Breton 
coast, with their sombre fancies, 
which nevertheless are sad reali- 
ties to the survivors.” 

Grace, although sufficiently im- 
pressionable, was taken aback, for 
she happened to be thinking of the 
cold chicken in the basket. But 
tant bien que mal, she caught the 
ball on the rebound, and dropped 
sympathetically into her compan- 
ion’s gloomy train of thought. 

“ And can you conceive anything 
more sadly depressing than achild’s 
funeral here in the winter? There 
is no putting it off, because the few 
mourners have gathered together 
from great distances, perhaps haz- 
arded their lives in the blinding 
snowstorm and the snowdrifts. 
And the mother, broken down by 
watching and grief, is toiling up 
the hill behind the little coffin ; 
and even the father’s strength has 
been overtasked in digging through 
the frozen ground ; and the light 
of the cottage has been laid to rest 
in a spot that is the very abomina- 
tion of bleak desolation.” 

With such cheerful talk they be- 
guiled the way, till, having reached 
the summit of the grassy steep, the 
lonely churchyard lay fuil in front 
of them. Whatever it might be in 
the depth of winter, the spot seemed 
ee now. It was on the gras- 
sy crest of a rocky headland, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a brawl- 
ing stream. A clump or two of 
venerable yews had been dwarfed 
and warped by exposure to the 
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weather ; and beneath and around 
them, and within the dilapidated — 
wall, were the mounds, nota few of 
which were almost level with the 
greensward, with a sprinkling of 
grey and moss-grown headstones, 

he lustre of the noonday sun was 
gildizg the scene he could hardly 
brighten; but by way of compensa- 
tion, the mountains to the west- 
ward were bathed in all the glories 
of his golden light. Both Leslie 
and his cousin involuntarily paused, 
simultaneously struck by the pathos 
and the splendour of the spectacle, 
A still more touching surprise was 
awaiting them. As Leslie was 
about to move on, Grace laid a 
finger on his arm. But it hardly 
needed her whispered “ Hush!” to 
make him stoop forward and listen 
with all his ears. There was a 
murmur of childish voices, which 
would have sounded strangely 
spirit-like had it been midnight 
instead of brilliant noon. 

Grace stole softly forward, her 
cousin following. Another mo- 
ment, and the chicken and her 
hunger were altogether forgotten. 

What they saw was such ascene 
of unaffected grief as might have 
inspired the pen of a Hogg or the 
brush of aWilkie. There was a new- 
ly cast mound beneath the boughs 
of a yew, and near the brink of 
the precipice. And by it a comely 
young woman was kneeling, her 
chin in her hands, her elbows on 
the grass, and her swimming grey 
eyes gazing wildly into vacancy. 

hough their feelings were stirred 
in sympathy with her grief, the on- 
lookers nevertheless were struck 
by the details of the picture. 
Setting the refining influences of a 
profound sorrow aside, the mourn- 
er was graceful beyond the gener- 
ality of women of her station. If 
her complexion was freckled and her 
cheek-bones were somewhat high, 
there was beauty with great sweet- 
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ness of expression in her features. 
The dress was of simple black, 
neatly fitted to the strong yet well- 
shaped figure; and in the rich tresses 
of her hair, as they hung knitted 
over her neck, the auburn and the 
red changed to gold in the sun- 
beams. at the mother had been 
forgotten in the sense of her widow- 
hood, was shown by the boy who 
was clinging to her skirts, and 
scared at his mother’s unwonted 
forgetfulness of him. And a yet 
younger child, a bright little girl, 
was laughing and crowing, as she 
plucked at the gowans. 

Leslie drew back instinctively, 
though the mourning widow was 
both blind and deaf. And Grace 
had accompanied him in a sympa- 
thetic movement, though in am 
other moment she had retraced her 
steps. She could not leave the 
mourner without trying to comfort 
her, though feeling in her heart 
that consolations must be cast 
away. Indeed the poor woman 
scarcely acknowledged the light 
hand laid upon her shoulder. She 
cared as little for what was passing 
near her as for her children ; and 
the touch and the presence of the 
stranger were neither profanation 
nor intrusion: so that Grace, with 
all her earnest desire to bring help, 
stood silent and abashed before 
that speechless sorrow. She safd 


nothing : she stooped and kissed 


the children, and then she with- 
drew as quietly as her cousin had 
withdrawn..- 

But if her feelings had been 
moved to their depths, she was 
full of feminine curiosity, as she 
vowed to herself that those feel- 
ings should find practical relief. 
Strange that she should have lived 
for weeks in those mountain soli- 
tudes, and know nothing of some 
cottage tragedy that must have 
been enacted almost under her 
eyes. That a tragedy there was, 


there could be no doubt in the 
world: the woman’s face was 
eloquent with a story of sorrow 
which she must find an interpre- 
ter to explain. 

The interpreter was there, of 
course, all ready to her hand. 
She spoke very little to Leslie, 
who did not say much himself ; 
and for once his cousin under- 
stood and admired his reticence. 
But she flew at Donald Ross, as 
he said afterwards, though with 
all due respect, “just as if one of 
the terriers had been flying at the 
throat of a badger.” 

Donald, as a rule, was ready 
enough to talk, especially to the 
young mistress he adored. But 
on this occasion, he was reserved 
and embarrassed, which naturally 
whetted ber keen curiosity, And 
for once Miss Grace spoke per- 
emptorily, like her father, and 
went very roundly to the wished- 
for point. ‘ 

“You understand me, Donald,” 
she exclaimed, stamping her foot 
on the heather, and turning her 
back ostentatiously on the con- 
tents of the luncheon-basket—“you 
understand me, and you know 
what I mean to say ; and so you 
will please to tell me everything 
about her.” 

Donald raised his stalker’s hat, 
and scratched his grey locks in pro- 
found perplexity. He looked for 
help towards Mr Leslie, but Mr 
Leslie refused to understand him, 
being almost as curious on the sub- 
ject as Miss Grace. Then he burst 
out in dire perplexity— 

“ Deil be in me, if there is any- 
thing I would refuse to tell you, 
Miss Grace, but it was Glenconan 
himsel’—and ‘4 

“ Oh, if you mean that my father 
has forbidden you,” began the 
young lady,with a calculated stern- 
ness which nearly drove the unfor- 
tunate retainer beside himself. 
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. “It’s not precisely that, neither, 
Miss Grace : if it were, you might 
have tied me to a hart’s horns be- 
fore I would have told. But you 
know yourself that the laird may 
mean much when he says little ; 
and though you may be sure that 
his hand is always as open as his 
heart, and that the widow you were 
speaking of has wanted for noth- 
ing, it’s my belief he would wish 
to keep anything from you that 
would be troubling you.” 

“ Well, I see how it is,” respond- 
ed the young lady, softening down 
her tones into witching seductive- 
ness, and breaking into a smile 
which went straight to Donald’s 
heart. ‘“ My father meant for the 
best, but chance has been too much 
for him. I mean to get to the 
bottom of this melancholy story, 
and may you not just as well tell 
it as he? He knows even better 
than you that I never care to be 
kept waiting.” 

Donald looked inquiringly at 
Leslie. Like every one else, he had 
an instinctive confidence in the 
honour and good sense of the Laird 
of Roodholm. Leslie simply nod- 
ded. He knew that Grace would 
have her will, and she might as 
well have it sooner than later. If 
he were called upon to interfere, he 
could aiways defend her with her 
father. And Donald, who was full 
of the tale he had to tell, and who 
rather prided himself on his gifts 
as a raconteur, broke away in full 
cry at the sign, like a hound after 
a wounded deer. 

“ It’s three-and-thirty years past 
next Martinmas since I came first 
into the Strath, and I’ve never 
known a finer lad in it than Angus 
M’Intyre. No day was too long 
for him, and no hill too stiff ; and 
I have known him bring the deer 
home upon his shoulders, when the 
pony would have broken down in 
the bogs. It wasseven years ago, or 
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it may be six, that he was married 
upon John Rutherford’s daughter, 
and brought her here. Her father 
was a shepherd from the South 
country, and they say that he wag 
sore against the match—for Ruth- 
erford was obstinate as one of 
his own tups, and would always be 
set against the Highlandmen ; but 
between Angus and the lassie, they 
had their way. That Rutherford 
would miss her, you may believe; 
and as for Angus, many a time he 
has said to me that his heart was 
sore and sorry for the old man, 
And they had the two bonnie 
children you have seen with her 
up at the burying-place there. I 
have never married myself, Miss 
Grace, and I never mean to, beg- 
ging your pardon ; yet I will not 
say but what I have sometimes 
wished I was Angus. 

“ T may have wished it one Satur- 
day at even, just two months agone, 
if I had little thought at the time 
that I would never forget that 
night. We had been giving a look 
round the braes at the back of 
Benavourd, for we knew that 
Glenconan would be down in a 
week or two. And Angus, he 
would be insisting that I was to 
stop with him for supper, and he 
would be stirring the toddy, and 
the glass was going round, but yet 
the bit wife was the cheeriest thin 
in the cottage. And he had tol 
me that there was a litter of foxes 
in the cairn on Funachan: ’deed, 
and the shepherd had been com- 
plaining that very day, and he 
said he would need be getting 
out some of the terriers and seeing 
after them. And so I said to him, 
after the last glass, that we would 
be seeing about them ; and if it 
was a Providence, as the minister 
might say, it was a Providence of 
the wrong kind, but that very 
night I found the fox-hunter from 
Lochloy at the kennels. 
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“He’s an old man is Peter—as 
keen after the foxes as his dogs, 
but as stiff as Jock Rutherford ; 
and he would by no means stay 
with us over the morrow, that was 
the Sabbath. He was bid to be 
on the Monday with the tacksman 
in Coulin ; but if we thought well 
of it, he would take the cairn on 
Funachan on his road. So at last 
I said, and always will I rue it, 
that he was a wilful man, and must 
have his way. 

“Had it not been for Peter 
again, I would have turned back 
upon the Sunday when we met the 
minister. He said but little, but 
he looked the more, and many’s 
the time that I have minded on it 
since. And there was a beast of a 
raven that would followus,croaking, 
all the way up Glendocharty ; and 
Mary—that’s the woman ye saw, 
Miss Grace—she would have keepit 
back Angus from going with us, 
for both of them were dressed and 
bound for the kirk. And Angus 
himself, for once, was not that 
willing, but he said that if we 
were set upon it, he was to show 
us the place ; so he whistled upon 
Smourach, his bit terrier, and gave 
a kiss and a smile to the wife. 

“The bitch fox had gone to her 
earth but little before us, and the 
dogs had opened on the scent or 
ever we got near to the cairn. 
And Peter likes ill that any should 
interfere with his pack, so Angus 
had picked up Smourach, and was 
holding her in his arms. Well, 
the big fox-hounds they stood whin- 
ing and|scraping outside; and 
terrier after terrier would be sent 
in among the rocks, and when we 
laid our ears to the ground we 
could hear the fighting and the 
scratching. But the vixen, she had 
the best of them ; and dog after 
dog came back, blown and bleed- 
ing and the day was getting on, 
and Peter growing desperate. It 
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was then that Smourach made a 
spang out of Angus’s arms, though 
I well believe he could have held 
her had it pleased him; but he 
was proud of the bit thing, and 
would always say that when once 
she put in her teeth, the worse 
she was worried the deeper they 
went. 

“ But you are wearying, and I 
am coming to an end, and a dole- 
ful end it was for Angus. ©The 
battle had begun worse than before, 
and we all of us were laying and 
listening, when some of the stones 
slippit from beneath us. Angus 
was like a man distracted, for the 
way was closed, and unless we 
could open it out again, he had 
looked his last upon poor Smourach, 
So he said it behoved him to go in,- 
and when I looked in his eyes I 
saw there was no holding him back. 
So he strips his coat and in he crawls, 
and we could hear to him scraping 
awayamongthestones, whenthebig- 
gest of the blocks above him settled 
down. He must have moved some of 
the small stones inside that upheld 
it. And then there came a groan 
through the cracks that sent a grue 
to our hearts, and we knew that 
the great rock was upon him. We 
were down upon our knees, and 
tearing away, till our hands were 
bloody and our nails were rent ; 
and we got down till we saw the 
hair on the head of him, and the 
big bells of the sweat that were 
standing on his forehead. 

“Can you shift it, Donald?’ 
he could just groan out; and I 
would have given ten years of my 
life to say ‘ay’ to him. But un- 
less we had brought half-a-dozen 
men with bars of iron, we could 
never have lifted it oneinch. But 
when we could say nothing, and 
he maybe heard Peter sob—for the 
fell old hunter was crying like a 
woman—all he breathed out was, 
‘Then the Lord be good to me!” 
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and these were the last words that 
he ever spoke.” 

Donald, absorbed in his story, 
had been stimulated by Grace’s 
attention. But when he looked 
at her on finishing, her pale face 
frightened him. It was not for 
nothing that Moray, knowing her 
impressionable temperament, had 
been afraid of shocking her by so 
tragic a tale. But with her sensi- 
tive nerves she had her father’s 
courage ; and it was to the fate of 
the unfortunate widow that she 
turned her practical mind. She 
forced Donald to tell how the 
news had been “ broken ” by strong 
men who could not control their 
emotion, and startled the bereaved 
widow by the very intensity of 
their sympathy ; and though she 
could not go to the cottage in her 
present agitation, thenceforth her 
thoughts were full of its occupant. 

Moray was both shocked’ and 
angry when he met the excur- 
sionists on their return. His 
daughter’s nerves had been sadly 
shaken by listening to such a 
narrative so near its scene. On 
consideration, it was not difficult to 
obtain his forgiveness for Donald, 
who indeed, in the circumstances, 
could hardly have helped speaking. 
But time after time he cursed his 
own folly in letting his daughter 
go near the churchyard and the 
cottage. So far as material help to 
the widow went, he had nothing 
with which to reproach himself. 
His liberality had fed and clothed 
the little family, and was ready to 
assure its future in the bargain. 
But what haunted Grace, with that 
slow death-agony under the boul- 
der, was the ion in the widow’s 
face. There was a touch of the 
insanity that brings no oblivion 
—that distorts the horrors which 
memory will revive. Judging by 
the effects on herself, a compar- 
atively unconcerned listener, she 


could guess how the tragedy must 
have told on the woman it g0 
deeply affected. And with her 
actively sympathetic nature, in. 
action was out of the question, 
Even her father, now that the 
mischief had been done, felt that 
she must be left free to follow her 
warm impulses. Yet she shrank 
herself from approaching so sa- 
cred a grief, distrusting her power 
of bringing either consolation or 
alleviation. 

It was then that Leslie had his 
opportunity—though, to do him 
justice, he never thought of it as 
an opportunity at the time; nor 
did he know till long afterwards 
how well he had improved it. In 
which he differed altogether from 
Mr Venables, who,’ although per- 
haps to the full as warm-hearted 
as the other, could never for the 
life of him help thinking how he 
could turn everything to some per- 
sonal account. There is nothing 
which a sensible girl who is vaguely 
contemplating marriage craves so 
much in a lifelong companion as 
intuitive sympathy and intelligent 
affection. They are the supports 
on which she hones to lean—the 
shelter that may shield her from 
the storms of life.’ And now 
Leslie’s sympathy, although it was 
silent, was as clear to her as the 
intelligence, the perspicuity of 
which almost alarmed her. He 
said very little, as was his custom, 
but she felt that his loving 

enetration was searehing out her 
innermost thoughts. And _ she 
knew, besides, and she had good 
reason to know, that he was em- 
ploying himself very energetically 
in her service. 

When she came down to break- 
fast, after a restless night, she had 
missed her cousin, and asked about 
him. 

“He called for a glass of rum- 
and-milk in his room, and was 
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away by seven o’clock, they tell 
me,” said her father. “He did not 
youchsafe any message for us, but 
I fancy we both guess his business.” 

So in the early forenoon Grace 
was sauntering on the path that 
led over the hills towards Mrs 
M’'Intyre’s shieling. Nor was it 
long before she saw Leslie ap- 
proaching. He was coming on 
leisurely, as if lost in thought, but 
at sight of her he quickened his 


pace. 

“Well, Ralph!” was all the 
greeting she gave him, and yet 
there was that in her look and in 
her tone which amply rewarded 
him for his early expedition. 

“ Yes,” he said, answering her 
unspoken inquiries—“ yes, I have 
been to see her, andI think I see, 
too, how we can help her.” 

Grace was of course all anxiety ; 
but she repressed the questions that 
came crowding to her lips, leaving 
her silent cousin to do the talking. 
And he spoke with so much good 
sense and with such sincere feeling, 
that she had never listened to him 
with greater pleasure. 

“ You of all girls will understand 
me, Grace, when I tell you that I 
never was so nervous in my life as 
whenI walked up tothe door of 
that poor woman’s cottage. There 
is something so sacred in a calam- 
ity like his, that it seems sacrilege 
foraman anda stranger to ap- 
proach it. And when sorrow has 
almost turned the brain, in our 
ignorance and our reverence we 
are almost hopeless to cope with it. 
In fact, had it not been for one 
thing, I should have gone on hesi- 
tating ”—he did not add, “as you 
have been doing.” 

But Grace finished the ‘sentence 
for him in her mind, and full of 
a gratitude, was ready to reward 

im. 

“And I know what that one 

thing was, and that you wished to 
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— my weakness an effort. Nor 
shall I forget it, Ralph—of that 
you may be sure ; and now tell me 
everything.” 

“ Really, I don’t know that there, 
is much to tell, except that I have 
a the way for you, and left 

er hoping for your visit. Though 
that is, something, for I am sure - 
you will do her good, and indeed 
may probably prove her salvation. 
The fact is that the poor woman 
has been neglected, though not 
intentionally ; and mismanaged— 
with the best intentions. Fon 
father, as of course he would, gave 
his people carte blanche, and in the 
way of meal, and milk, and mut- 
ton, she has everything heart can 
desire. I believe that the neigh- 
bours, from Donald Ross down- 
wards, would each one of them 
cut off a hand to spare her a finger- 
ache. But they scarcely under- 
stand her case,—as how should 
they ? And living in the shadows 
of that brooding solitude—you re- 
member our talk of yesterday, just 
before we jsaw her ?—her dead is 
always with her; the horrors of 
that death-scene are always pres- 
ent with her ; and I believe, from 
what she let slip, that the husband 
she loved haunts her in her visions 
of the night like the vampires of 
the Hungarian legends. Unhap- 
pily, perhaps, she seems to be a 
remarkable woman for her station: 
what you might have been,” he 
added, with a serious smile, “had 
you been born a shepherd’s daugh- 
ter and similarly bereaved.” 

“ But the minister ? ” said Grace. 
“He isa good man—is he not? 
Has he not gone to visit her ?” 

“The minister is an excellent 
man, and his visits have been only 
too frequent. From what I have 
gathered, and it was a good deal, 
his views are as strong and as 
sincere as they are narrow. He 
pities her ; he feels for her, accord- 
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ing to his lights ; but he is per- 
suaded that the terrible death was 
a judgment. And even in consol- 
ing the widow, in his heart and 
conscience he feels that he must 
vindicate the ways of God to man, 
and says as much. So Mrs M’In- 
tyre, believing in her pastor’s spir- 
itual infallibility, is tormented by 
the notion of her husband’s doom. 
If he was made a flagrant example 
of the sin of Sabbath-breaking—if 
he was doomed here, he may be 
condemned hereafter.” 

“« How terrible !” 

“Ts it not? But that is just 
where you may do unspeakable 
good, since you can talk religion 
as well as common-sense, and 
speak to her of mercy instead of 
judgment. But it is not for me 
to tell you, Grace, how you may 
best comfort the widow. Ishould 
as soon think'of giving a hint to 
one of the angels: if you cannot 
bring consolation to the cottage, 
then I throw up my hands. And 
even the minister is a candid man, 
and may listen to reason and the 
views of Glenconan’s daughter. 
You go to work with him and 
with Mrs M’Intyre, and come to 
me and report progress. In the 
meantime, I wash my hands of the 
whole matter—unless, indeed, you 
should want money.” 

“That you assuredly shall. not 
do, or I take no further step ; and 
I cannot use a stronger threat, for 
I believe that we shall succeed in 
our errand if we only go hand in 
hand. But you must still be my 
guide, and, you may be sure, I 
shall be very docile. Only tell 
me what I am to do, and you shall 
have no cause to complain.” 

Leslie never in his life felt half 
so hap Mh and he would have very 
much liked to have told her so. 
A community of interests had 
been established on the highest 


and holiest grounds ; and now he 
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had proved and realised the vir- 
tues and the qualities with which 
he had always desired to credit his 
cousin. She was worth the loving, 
and she was worth the living and 
the working for, so from thence- 
forth he made up his mind to do 
both the one and the Other; and 
when Leslie’s mind was made up 
on a subject so all-important, it 
was by no means easy to move it. 
That happy moment seriously al- 
tered the odds against hopes and 
ambitions on the part of Mr Ven- 
ables. And it is more than prob- 
able that Grace made a guess at 
what was passing in his mind ; for 
hercolour rose, to her confusion, 
as her cousin’s eyes were riveted 
on her. 

But the confusion passed away, 
and the community of interest re- 
mained. The cousins went like 
angel-visitors to the cottage, some- 
times together, more often separ- 
ately. They found that the widow 
could be won to confidences in a 
tete-d-tete, though she would shrink 
into herself when the two came 
together. But their sympathy © 
began.to teach her acquiescence, 
which might gradually grow to 
contented resignation. And al- 
though it was not often she spoke 
the thanks she looked, she could 
occasionally be eloquent in her 
gratitude to either when the other 
was away. She had warm feel- 
ings, or she could never have 
suffered so intensely ; and she had 
been educated above her present 
station. But let her enlarge on 
the praises of the absent as she 
might, she could never tire the 
patience of either of the listeners. 
Grace would hear how her manly 
cousin—who had saved the life of 
another at the risk of his own, to 
the admiration of the darling hill- 
men—could be tender and im- 
passioned as any woman. She 
heard involuntary comparisons. 
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drawn, much to his advantage, 
between him and the very worthy 
minister, in whom, nevertheless, 
as we have said, Mrs M’Intyre 
profoundly believed. She admired 
the tact, though it seemed pro- 
fanity to call it tact, which he 
had shown in these delicate cir- 
cumstances ; and reproaching her- 
self for her blindness hitherto, she 
rather ran into the opposite ex- 
treme. In short, she admired him 
and joved him more and more, and 
‘day by day—as a cousin ; so it 
must be confessed that Mr Leslie’s 
chances were looking up. 

While as for him, in the true 
spirit of poetry, he took to ideal- 
ising the maiden he had longed to 
adore. Before he thought serious- 
ly of loving her, he had been 
hampered by his distrustful good- 
sense. He had admired the nat- 
ural grace of her movements ; he 
had meditated sonnets to her 
beauties when the fancy seized 
him ; he had liked the liveliness 


CHAPTER XI.—THE HON. 


But come what might of his 
affair with his cousin, Jack Ven- 
ables had been doing well for him- 
self. In Winstanley he seemed to 
have met what the spiritualists 
would have called his affinity, allow- 
ances being made for the difference 
in their ages. He had succeeded as 
the other hoped to succeed, by 
social gifts, by tact, and by enter- 

rise. To be sure, as Jack learned 

y degrees, Winstanley had had 
certain advantages in starting. He 
heard the story bit by bit, and, as 
it were, incidentally ; yet Win- 
stanley was really frank, and will- 
ing to be so, for he loved to find 
an admiring listener. And Jack 
sat at his feet with unfeigned and 
flattering interest, storing up the 
treasures of wisdom which he 
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that sparkled in her dadinage 
with Venables. But whether it 
were ‘rom a dash of jealousy or 
doubts as to her depth, he had 
feared that she and Venables 
would be fitly matched. For Les- 
lie, with no touch of personal 
vanity, cherished a good deal of 
quiet intellectual pride. But with 
him, as with her, there had come 
a reaction, and now he was the 
more ready to worship that he had 
rashly criticised. Now he figured 
her to himself as the ministering 
angel, bringing messages from 
heaven to desolate hearth; and 
then, in a natural sequence of ideas 
he thought what her presence would 
be in her husband’s home. Alto- 
gether, if Mr Venables had really’ 
left his heart in the Highlands 

when he went southward full o 

self-confidence, to study the ad- 
vancement of his fortunes, he 
might have had good grounds for 
uneasiness, had he known all that 
was going on. 


WILFRED WINSTANLEY. 


hoped to. turn to practical ac- 
count, 

Mr Winstanley had been the 
second son of the Viscount Wreck- 
in; and through his mother he 
had inherited a handsome indepen- 
dent fortune. Had he been more 
humbly born and poor, he would 
probably have done what Jack had 
dreamed of doing, and turned artist, 
launching out as an adventurer in 
full Bohemia. He was fond of art, 
and had fair talents that way, which 
possibly he might have cultivated 
to profitable purpose. He was 
fond of pleasure too, and it might 
well have been a question whether 
art or pleasure would have got the 
upper hand, had he given himself 
over to leading the life of a Mirger, 
As it was, the family traditions kept 

3¢@ 
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him straight, and fair play was 
‘given to his talents and his ambi- 
tion. For two or three genera- 
tions the Winstanleys had been 
‘distinguished in public affairs, and 
oo had the habit of intermarrying 
with the governing Whig families. 
‘Taking to politics or diplomacy 
like Tucks to the water, it was 
only a question with the Hon. 
Wilfred as to the direction in 
which he should steer. 

He might have sat for a borough, 
which was in reality a close one, 
though the Winstanley influence 
was decently ignored. Or he might 
try his fortunes in diplomacy, 
with the absolute certainty that 
he would be taken care of. The 

oung aristocrat hardly hesitated. 

e had gauged himself and knew 
that he was clever, but he was not 
very sure that he was profound. 
He did know that he detested 
‘drudgery, and he was doubtful 
whether he might shine as a 
speaker. He would as soon have 
committed suicide off hand, as con- 
demned himself to committees and 
the study of blue-books ; and mak- 
ing a slow reputation as a hard- 
working official, seemed a game 
that was far from being worth the 
eandle. On .the other hand, diplo- 
macy attracted him. He liked 
the idea of looking forward in the 
future to twisting sultans and 
kaisers and kings round his fingers. 
While in the meantime, with the 
strong interest he could command, 
he might serve his apprenticeship 
in pleasant places. 

bn the whole, he had had lit- 
tle reason to complain ; and if he 
went through a good deal of dis- 
illusioning, he had the grace to 
acknowledge that the faults were 
his own. He was quick, but not 
industrious; he was adroit, but 
scarcely reliable. He began at 
Florence as attaché at the Court 
of the Grand Duke in the good old 
days, and there he made his repu- 
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tation as aman who could shine in _ 
society, and who was an artistic _ 
connoisseur. He went in for go. 
ciety asa matter of business, and for 
the fine arts in the way both of 
business and pleasure. e ran up 
bills, but he conld afford to pay 
them ; he entertained, because he 
liked entertaining, while other 
attachés ate at their master’s tables, 
going out to dinners, and giving 
none in exchange. So he early 
made his mark as a brilliant youn 
man, who might do the State g 
service were he promoted. And 
even then, his pleasures, and what 
apparently were his extravagances, 
proved profitable. He flirted freely 
with maids and matrons, saying 
little of importance, and picking up 
a good deal. He was the very man 
to be set to match some feminine 
diplomatist, who, being sent out to 
shear her dupes, never dreamed of 
goinghomeshorn. The ingenuous 
youth had a way of looking into 
women’s eyes, which at once dis- 
armed them and drew them on. 
It could hardly be called deceit, 
it came so naturally tohim. Then ~ 
his art purchases were even more 
immediately lucrative than his 
social talents. He had grand 
passions for particular pictures. 
There was one Madonna by Cor- 
reggio, which he bought at what 
appeared a fancy price, and fitted 
up in a fancy case, carrying it with 
him wherever he went. The pas- 
sion being sated, he sold Our Lady 
afterwards for cent per cent on 
the original purchase-money. In 
fact, although he might be taken 
in now and then, as must be the 
fate of the very shrewdest in ex- 
perience, he generally put out good 
money at usury, and could realise 
his investments in the aggregate at 
a handsome profit. 

He married young and for love, 
which might appear to be incon- 
sistent with his practical char 
acter ; but, as it chanced, the lady 
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had a considerable fortune, which 
was subsequently increased by an 
anexpected inheritance, The lady 
had likewise a will of her own, as 
she had a right to have, and we 
daresay there may have been do- 
mestic tussles before she was per- 
mitted to indulge it. At any rate, 
the pairultimately signed terms of 
peace, and agreed to g° each their 
own way as they liked, ym. to- 
ether on a footing of friendship 
when they pleased. Winstanley 
had gone through all the successive 
rades, from unpaid attaché to 
frst secretary of legation ; and then 
he became a promising Minister, 
although he had never risen to the 
rank of ambassador. That, as I 
said, was very much his own fault. 
He was able, but only too versatile, 
for he wanted ballast. He loved 
change of scene, and was willing 
to be shifted anywhere, from the 
Hague or Frankfort to Quito or 
Pekin. And all that could cer- 
tainly be predicated of him at the 


Foreign Office was, that he would 
searcely be settled ere he would 


wish to change again. And a 
change he invariably succeeded in 
effecting, which may have gone far 
to account for his complacent sub- 
mission, though he went revolving 
in secondary spheres in place of 
rising to the primary. 

So that even in the discharge of 
his strictly official duties, the pro- 
verb of the rolling stone could 
hardly be said to apply to him, 
for he rolled out of one good berth 
into another, and had always re- 
spectable pay and appointments. 
But he was a man who had many 
irons in the fire, and had a mar- 
vellous instinct for never burning 
his fingers. As to that, we may 
let him speak for himself, as it was 
a subject on which he was especi- 
ally fond of speaking when he could 
make sure of his audience. Win- 
stanley detested the semblance of 
boasting, but he loved sympathetic 
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appreciation. Perhaps it was the 
unfeigned and only half-conscious 
flattery of Jack Venables in that 
respect, which had drawn the elder 
adventurer most strongly towards 
the younger one. 

Jack had expressed his admi- 
ration and astonishment at the 
number and variety of those irons 
of Mr Winstanley, though he had 
merely heard of a few of them in 
course of conversation. 

“Well, you see,” said Win- 
stanley, complacently, “I have 
lived in many places in my time, 
and have always made it a golden 
rule to turn my opportunities to 
the best advantage.” 

“And such opportunities!” 
sighingly ejaculated Jack. 

“Such opportunities, you may 
well say. No man can do more 
in the speculative way than one 
of her Majesty’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign parts. e 
misfortune is, with men sent to 
Peru or Patagonia, or those sort of 
places, that very few of them have 
money. They try to live on their 
incomes, or to save upon them, and 
they fail ignominiously. Now I 
had money, asit happened. Trade 
is forbidden even to consuls now, 
very properly, though the poor 
devils have often to starve upon a 
pittance, in obedience to peremp- 
tory though righteous rules. But 
afree Briton may always invest 
his money in whatever quarter of 
the globe he happens to find him- 
self. A diplomatist has always 
access to the best information, and 
should be able to count on his 
position for guaranteeing his being 
honestly dealt with.” 

“So, sir?” again ejaculated 
Jack, hanging on the lips of the 
speaker, in the confident hope of 
successfully imitating him. 

Winstanley was pleased, and 
went on; perhaps he had his 
reasons besides. 

“Look here, Venables; I have 
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taken a liking to you, and I don’t 
mind telling you something of my 
financial story for your guidance. 
I owe you a debt, and I hope to do 
more than this to pay it ; mean- 
time I am sure I may count on 

our discretion, for you conceive it 
Is not to every one that I should 
give a catalogue raisonné of my 
investments.” 

Jack merely bowed and smiled, 
—he was too deeply interested to 
interrupt ; and instanley pro- 
ceeded :— 

“T don’t pretend for a moment 
that the list is exhaustive ; indeed 
I have been perpetually selling out 
and buying again elsewhere, for 
even a steady run of gains would 
pall intolerably. I merely give 
you some illustrative cases, and 
mention what I consider the turn- 
ing-points in my career. 

“T flatter myself my first hit 
was an inspiration, and the boldest 
of all. When in the Foreign Office 
asa mere boy, I had made friends 
with Isaacs, the great Jew finan- 
cier; or rather, lsaacs had con- 
descended to take notice of me. 
By way of extraordinary favour, he 
had allotted me a few shares in the 
Universal Bank. The shares had 
gone up like balloons, and they 
came down again as if the gas was 
escaping through rents, in the 
panic of——I don’t precisely re- 
member the year. I was in 
mortal terror, for the liability was 
unlimited ; and I was in blessed 
ignorance of the bank’s transactions 
and resources. I rushed off to my 
friend Isaacs, I think I must 
have taken his fancy, as you have 
taken mine. It was after dusk, 
in his private sitting-room, and 
before answering he went to see 
if the door was shut, and if the 
shutters were safe. Then he came 
back to me with an air of mystery, 
and told me that the concern was 
absolutely safe. ‘Schwartzchild’ 


was the only word he dropped 


Bs) 


besides, and I could see that he 


would shut ‘up like an oyster if J. 


cross-examined him. I thanked 
him, and shook hands, and chewed 
the cud of meditation through a 
sleepless night. If I sold, I should 
lose seriously, and might possibly 
be let in after all. But if the 
bank was safe, it must be the time to 
buy, for the falling shares were to 
be had for a song. It was alla 
question of Isaac’s good faith, for 
he was assuredly in the bank’s in- 
nermost secrets, and as to that I ex. 
ercised my diplomatic perceptions, 
I was persuaded that the man 
meant kindly by me, so I gave 
commission to sundry brokers to 
buy Universal shares. The bank 
was smashed up long ago, but I 
sold all I had bought afterwards, 
contenting myself with a modest 
gain of £8000. Had I chosen to 
hold on, I might have made half as 
much again; and had I stuck to 
the investment, I should have been 
a ruined man. 

“Those were pleasant times in 
Paris, when I was second secretary 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, during 
the golden days of the Empire. As 
a member of our Legation, I knew 
nothing and wished to know noth- 
ing of such things as that luckless 
. Wisican Question,’ which came 
on later, and was handed over to 
De Morny for the payment of his 
debts. But I cultivated M Hauss- 
man and the MM Fould. I used 
to dine with those magnificent gen- 
tlemen pretty frequently, smoking 
cigarettes over sweet champagne 
at dessert, and by putting two and 
two together I exercised my pre- 
science and picked up sundry lots of 
house property on the lines of the 
Prefect’s projected demolitions, 

“T had got rid of most of them 
before I was sent on to Vienna, to 
profit by my Parisian experiences 
in the Kaiserstadt. I had m 
knife and fork at Schwartzchilds 
mansion in the Leopoldplatz, and] 
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had my little interest in the house 


, speculations, in the Danube Valley 
Hee 


lamation schemes and the Hun- 
rian Land-banks. Well, well, 
perhaps it was lucky for me that 
the Viennese society and blank 
days of bear-shooting in the Car- 
athians bored me. At all events 
Ten in Pekin, having cleared out 
everything Austrian at handsome 
rofts before the krach came in 
the great exhibition year. By the 
way, | remember that relative of 
ours, Mr Moray, in China, but we 
will talk about him another time. 
I soon tired of China, and 
touched nothing there. No doubt 
there was money to be made 
by outsiders in silks and opium. 
But the fact was, it was the kind 
of money-making which is likely to 
leave pitch on the fingers. And 
as I caught an ague besides, I went 
to sun myself and get rid of the 
shivers in the dry uplands of the 
Columbian Republic. There I 


dipped into coffee-plantations, and 
dyed my hands in indigo-growing, 
—always in the way of legitimate 


investments, remember; and I 
should have done a good deal better 
than I did, had it not been for the 
moral tone of the country. I give 
you my word of honour, that when 
you get mixed up with a syndicate 
there, the rascals would leave even 
a British Minister in the lurch; 
and more than once I had to come 
down handsomely, to save the 
credit of those whom malevolent 
scandal might have called my con- 
federates. But I pray you to ob- 
serve, my young friend,that though 
Ihave made many hits in my time, 
Inever in my life did one dishon- 


rable action, and so I saw my 


properties in Columbia seriously 
depreciated. The more was the 
pity. Had others only run as 
straight, I might have left the 
Legation there with a handsome 
fortune. And I don’t know, after 


all, but what I should have re- 
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gretted it, for satisfactory specula- 
tion is the salt of life. 

“But lam getting prosaic, and 
I fear I begin to twaddle. Oh 
yes it is no use your protesting— 

take your civility for what it is 
worth. And at any rate, I should 
say little about my squabbles with 
the Foreign Office. 

“As for successive Foreign 
Secretaries, I always found them 
the most impracticable of men.” 
And here Mr Winstanley smiled. 
“They said—and you may imagine 
how absurd the accusation was-— 
that I was never to be counted 
upon from month to month ; that 
the health and digestion which 
seemed perfect in London were al- 
ways breaking down in were 
climates; that I was perpetually 
giving myself leave of absence ; 
and that if they sent a specially 
important despatch, I was always 
crossing it en route. You conceive, 
that to a gentleman of comfortable 
means, there was no dealing with 
officials of that stamp. So I inti- 
mated courteously,that, leaving m 
services at her Majesty’s disposal, 
I was quite content to be shelved 
in the meantime. To do them 
justice, they took me readily at my 
word, offering me the ribbon of St 
Michael and St George, which I . 
declined respectfully with thanks.” 

“ Did you not find it a little dull, 
sir, that change to a private life?” 

“Dull, my good friend! dull! 
Why, I am never dull. I have 
always been too full of occupations. 
As for being bored sometimes, I 
don’t say : that is a different thing 
altogether, and the common lot 
of well-to-do humanity. At this 
moment I have no end of promis- 
ing schemes on hand, as you will 
learn when we improve our ac- 
quaintance. But apropos to bein 
bored, having a conscience an 
some consideration for you, I shall 
ring for my candle, and wish you 
good-night”. 
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NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE “OTHER POET” 
IDENTIFIED. 


IIl.—RESEMBLANCES. 


Tue argument for the identifica- 
tion of Dante as the “ other poet ” 
referred to by Shakespeare in Son- 
nets Ixxviii.-lxxxvi., as conducted 
in this Magazine for June of last 
year,’ consisted exclusively of a 
comparison of the description given 
by Shakespeare of that other poet 
and his writings with what is 
known of Dante and with the 
prominent characteristics of his 
verse. Although that argument 
is in itself conclusive and com- 
sag yet the position established 

y it admits of being confirmed 
and illustrated by an argument 
founded on the resemblances ob- 
servable between the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare and certain of the 
writings of Dante. The conclusion 
to which this special argument 
leads is, that it is highly probable 
that Shakespeare, in writing his 
Sonnets, set some of the writings 
of Dante before him as the model 
according to which he framed the 
structure of: his sonnetic poem, 
and developed the thought, idea, 
or device expounded in it. But 
the probability thus arrived at 
becomes a certainty, when to the 
argument from resemblances is 
added another founded on iden- 
tities in the thought, imagery, and 
phraseology occurring in the Son- 
nets of Shakespeare and in some 
of the writings of Dante. And the 
certainty thus attained, when com- 
bined with the demonstration given 
in our former argument, will 
“make assurance doubly sure.” 

The argument from the resem- 
blance between the Sonnets and 
certain of Dante’s writings may be 


restricted to a comparison of the 
structure of Shakespeare’s sonnetie 
poem with the structure of one 
very notable poem of Dante ; and 
to a comparison of the method of 
the poetic argument in the Sonnets 
with the poetic method according to 
which Dante develops his idea of 
Beatrice in the “ Vita Nuova,” the 
“ Commedia,” the “ Convito,” and 
the “ Canzoniere,” or minor poems, 
The resemblance of the structure 
of Shakespeare’s sonnetic poem to 
a poem of Dante’s in the “ Vita 
Nuova,” is such as seems to prove 
that Shakespeare framed the stru- 
ture of the Sonnets, considered as 
a continuous poem, according to the 
pattern set before him by Dante, 
As we have had no pioneer in 
the process of investigation which 
has led us to the conclusions to 
which we have come respecting the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare in relation 
to the writings of Dante, it is neces- 
sary that we should here distin. 
uish between the structure of the 
individual sonnets and the struc- 
ture of the sonnetic poem. This 
distinction is the same as that be- 
tween the shape of the several 
stones in a building, and the sha 
of the building as made up of the 
stones fitted into their respective 
places. The stones may be all of 
one shape or size,—in this rr 
their structure is the same. But 
by their adjusted relations to each 
other, and their subordination to 
the main purpose and idea of the 
architect, they make up the one 
whole called the building, or the 
architectural effect designed by the 
builder. So is it in the structure 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1884. 
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and adjustment of the sonnets in 
relation to the sonnetic poem con- 
sidered as a whole. 

By the conjectural and gross- 
witted criticism, Shakespeare’s 
“deep-brained sonnets”’ have 
been regarded and treated as if 
they were a miscellany or jumbled 
madrigal of poetical exercises writ- 
ten without a purpose, and thrown 
together without a plan.’ By 
legitimate criticism prosecuted ac- 
cording to the inductive or Baco- 
nian method, these sonnets are 
found to be not only carefully 
numbered and detailed by their 
author or “only-begetter,”* but 
also to be set in their adjusted 

laces according to their designed 
relation to the main idea and pur- 
pose of the poet. 

Each sonnet is composed accord- 
ing to the idea, form, or structure 
of a sonnet indicated in “ Certayne 
Notes of Instruction for the making 
of Verse or Rhyme in English, 
aster 
Edouardo Donati by George Gas- 
coigne, Esquire.” This enchiridion 
or little handbook was published 
in 1575. In it Gascoigne says: 
“Some think that all poems (being 
short) may be called sonets, as, 
indeed, it is a diminutive word 
derived of sonare; but yet I 
can beste allowe to call these son- 
nets which are fouretene lynes, 
every lyne a tenne syl- 
lables. The first twelve to ryme 
in staves of foure lynes by cross 
metre, and the ‘last two ryming 
togither do conclude the whole.” 
With only two exceptions, all the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare consist of 


written at the ty tay of 
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fourteen lines. Of these two, the 
one—Sonnet xcix.—is made up 
of fifteen ; and the other—Sonnet 
cxxvi.—of only twelve lines. This 
latter sonnet seems to have been 
intentionally left unfinished. It 
is in another respect marked and 
peculiar ; for in it there is no al- 
ternation in the rhyme. The six 
successive couplets of which it con- 
sists, rhyme with each other, with- 
out the “cross metre” of which 
Gascoigne speaks in his “ Notes 
of Instruction.” With only one 
exception—Sonnet cxlv.—all the 
sonnets consist of lines made 
up of ten syllables. The lines 
of this Hermit Sonnet contain 
each only eight syllables. These 
three—xcix., exxvi., and cxly.— 
are, as we think, designedly excep- 
tional in their form or structure, 
each of them being intended to 
serve a special purpose in rela- 
tion to the poetic development of 
the thought and the adjusted dis- 
tribution of the several parts of 
the poetic whole. Another sonnet 
—lxvi.—is at least unique, if it is 
not exceptional in its form and 
structure, It is framed according 
to a method by no means uncom- 
mon at the time,although it is the 
only instance of the kind in Shakes- 
speare’s Sonnets. It holds the 
mirror up to the Elizabethan age ; 
and it bears a very marked resem- 
blance to certain places in Gas- 
coigne’s “ Steel Glass,”—more par- 
ticularly to the ‘place beginning 
with the words— 

‘¢ For whiles I mark this weak and 

wretched world,” , 
and ending with the sentence— 





1 See A Lover’s Complaint, by Shakespeare. Sept ; 
2 The most recent and most elaborate —— of this critical method is fur- 


nished by Dr Charles Mackay, who says: " 


he sonnets are not arranged in 


consecutive order, but are thrown pell-mell into the mass.” ; 
® Dedication of the Sonnets to their Author, Parent, or ‘‘ Onlie Begetter,” by 


the Publisher, T. T. (Thomas Thorpe). 
4 Certa 
igne’s Works edited by Hazlitt. 


e Notes, &c., by George Gascoigne. 


See Arber’s Reprints : or Gas- 
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** And none serve God but only tongue- 
tied men.” 


So striking is the resemblance of 
this sonnet to Gascoigne’s poem 
that it might be entitled “Shake- 
speare’s Steel Glass : showing the 
image of the Elizabethan time.” 
In it Shakespeare, as if condensing 
and reproducing Gascoigne’s sen- 
timents, begins saying— 


“ Tired with all these, for restful death 
Iery,” 


and ends by a repetition of the 
same statement— 


** Tired with all these, from these would 
TZ be gone, 
Save that, to die, leave my love alone.” 


What is this but a reproduction of 
the sentiment of Gascoigne in a 
contextual connection in exact ac- 
cordance with that in which the 
same sentiment is found in Gas- 
coigne’s “ Steel Glass ” ?— 


** And to be playne, I see myself so 
playne, 

And yet so much unlike that most I 
seemed, 

As were it not that Reason ruleth me, 

I should in rage this face of mine de- 
Jace. 71 


The structural function of this 
unique sonnet—lxvi.—in relation 
to the whole sonnetic poem, is the 
same as that of the three excep- 
tional sonnets. For as each of 
these three serves to indicate a 
division and a transition in the 
poem, so this unique sonnet divides 
and unites the two parts of the 
main theme ; the first part consist- 
ing of Sonnets i.-lxv.—the second, 
of Sonnets Ixvi.-cxxvi. This di- 
vision is manifestly intended by 
Shakespeare. And, according to it, 
the first half of the poem divides 
itself into a number of minor 


poems, all adjusted in their specific — 


relations to the main theme, thug: 
i.-Xiil., Xiv.-XVi., Xvii.-xix., XX.,Xxi.- 
XXlV., XXV., XXVI.-XXXV., XXXvi,. 
xlii., xliti,-xlvii., xlviii.-lii., liii,-liy, 
lv., lvi.-lxv. The second half of 
this poem is divided into two parts 
by the sonnet of fifteen lines—Son- 
net xcix.—thus : ]xvi.-xeviii., xcix,. 
exxvi. Each of these parts admits 
of being subdivided according to 
the development of the thought in 
this truly marvellous section of 
Shakespeare’s “ deep-brained ” son. 
netic poem. Although the divi- 
sions and subdivisions which we 
have noted are those indicated in 
the poem itself as by Shakespeare’s 
finger-mark, yet there is another 
erg of division also indicated 
y the finger-mark of the poet, ac. 
cording to which the sonnets of the 
main series may be distributed ; 
thus—i.-xxxv., XXXVi-xCvi., xcvii., 
xeviii., xcix.-cxxvi. This division 
may be said to overlap or cross- 
divide the other; but this is only 
in appearance, not in reality ; and 
due attention to it will greatl 
help the interpreter, for it wil 
oblige him to keep before his mind 
certain ideas on which the whole 
poem depends, The sonnets ad- 
dressed to “the mistress ” of the 
poet’s “ passion ”—Sonnets cxxvil.- 
cliv.—are divided into two sub- 
poems or parts by the octosyllabic 
sonnet—cxlv. Of these sub-poems 
the first consists of Sonnets cxxvii,- 
exliv,; the second of Sonnets exlv.- 
cliv. In these two parts the poet’s 
“mistress” is contemplated and 
addressed in aspects and relations 
not only distinct, but also totally 
different the one from the other, 
according to the distribution of his 
passion made in the “two loves” 
of Sonnet cxlv. In the first divi- 
sion of the Handmaid Series the 





1 The Steele Glas: a Satyre copiled by George Gascoigne, Esquire. Together 
with the Complainte of Philomene : an Elegie devised by the same Author,.1576 
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oet’s “mistress ” is first observed 

and addressed as she appears under 

the vail of sorrow and reproach— 

Sonnet cxxvii. She is then ad- 

dressed as she is seen in the midst 

of light, music, and joy—Sonnet 

exxvili. From the contemplation 

and praise of this form of beauty, 

love, purity, and joy, the poet, in 

Sonnet cxxix, by a rebound of 

thought after the manner of Dante, 

descends as into the Inferno, and 

depicts the hideous form of false 

love or lust, saying— 

‘‘The expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame 

Is lustin action ; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of 
blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to 
trust.” 

This is lust, concupiscence, or hell 

in the heart: it is sin in con- 

ception or before the act, “ till 

action,” — 

‘A bliss in proof, and proved, a very 
Woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a 
dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet 
none knows well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to 
this hell.” 


This sonnet is one of the most 
vivid, comprehensive, and masterly 
of all the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 
It is really a condensation by the 
use of nine epithets of Dante’s nine- 
circled Inferno. It is followed by 
atriplet in which certain very de- 
finite attributes and qualities of 
the poet’s love are described and 
commended--Sonnets cxxx.-cxxxii. 
In Sonnets exxxii., cxxxiii., expres- 
sion is given to facts the most 
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sacred and momentous, and to 
thoughts the most profound. To 
these are added the remarkable 
group—the sonnets of the “ will” 
—cxxxiv.-cxliii, Can any of the 
critics give a rational explanation 
of the term will used seven times 
in Sonnet ecxxxiv., three times in 
Sonnet cxxxv., and but once in 
Sonnet exliii? Sonnet exliv. is an 
expositorysonnet,designed to serve, 
in relation to the sonnets addressed 
to the poet’s mistress, the same 
function as the expository sonnets, 
annexed to Sonnet xx. in the main 
series, are designed to serve in re- 
lation to the whole theme. In this 
sonnet the poet tells us that he is 
conscious of “two loves.” Does it 
follow from this confession that he 
was, as the director of a certain so- 
ciety and some of hisGerman teach- 
ers and English satellites represent 
him to have been, a grossly sensual 
man? Does it follow from this 
that Lord Herbert or Lord South- 
ampton, or any other young man 
of title or of high degree, was the 
one angel—“ The better angel a 
man right fair”? or that some 
sluttish woman was the other 
angel—“ The worser spirit, a wo- 
man coloured ill; my female evil 
seeking to win me soon to 
hell” ?' Does not Dante, times 
without number, make the same 
confession? Does not Michael 
Angelo, in some of his most beau- 
tiful sonnets, make confession of 
the same duality in his great and 
pure soul? Does not the Apostle 
Paul himself groan out the same 
confession in the seventh chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans? 
Must we therefore think of Dante, 





_ | A short sentence of Erasmus expounds the meaning of Shakespeare’s words 
in this sonnet (cxliv.) : ‘‘Mulierem autem Carnalem hominis partem intellige. 
Hee est enim Eva nostra per quam versutissimus serpens, ad mortiferas volup- 
tates mentem nostram illectat.”—See Enchiridion Militis Christiani, by Eras- 
mus, 1518. An English version of this, entitled ‘The Manuell of the Christen 
Knyght,’ was ‘‘ imprinted at London the xv. day of Novembre 1533.” 
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Michael Angelo or the Apostle 
as if they were sensually-minded 
men? The critics might be so 
rational or as poetical as not to 
forget that man’s soul consists of 
reason and passion, and that “man 
new made” consists of spirit and 
flesh. They might remember that 
Augustine very often speaks of the 
“flesh” as a sort of “ female evil,” 
inevery man. Their studies may 
not, however, have been so much 
in Augustine as in a literature 
unknown to Shakespeare, by the 
help of which they think they 
can best expound the writings 
of England’s great and gentle 
poet, as if he— Dear son of mem- 
ory, great heir of fame,” '—were 
such a one as themselves. ‘To 
them and to all such he says in 
Sonnet exxi. :— 


** No, Iam that I am, and they that 
level 

At my abuses reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they them- 


selves be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must 
not be shown ; 

Unless this general evil they maintain, 

All men are bad, and in their badness 
reign.” 

The critics,forsooth,are all spirit, 
not flesh. They are “plain can- 
non fire, and smoke and bounce,” * 
So are other critics and accus- 
ers belonging to the order repre- 
sented by the “suborned informer” 
mentioned in Sonnet cxxv. Son- 
net cxlv. is exceptional in struc- 
ture ; it is octosyllabic, and serves 
to indicate a transition in the de- 
velopment of the poetic thought— 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 


a transition for which Shak 
ap the reader by the “two 
oves” spoken of in the preceding 
sonnet. In Sonnet cxlvi. the 
holds a conference with himself— 
a colloquy with his own soul. 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful 
earth, 

My sinful earth—these rebel powers 
that thee array.” 


The repetition, “ my sinful earth,” 
serves for confirmation, as Augus- 
tine so often remarks, respecting 
similar repetitions. The distine. 
tion made in this sonnet between 
the soul and the powers that 
invest it and rebel against it, 
governs all that is said by the 
poet in Sonnets cxlvii.-clii. Son- 
nets cxlvii.-cxlix. form a triplet, 
in each of which analytic descrip- 
tion is given of one of the three 
radical vices or passions of human 
nature (Augustine). Sonnets cl, 
cli. treat of the soul proper, as dis. 
tinguished from the rebel passions 
in Sonnet exlvi. And in Sonnet 
clii.—an insoluble problem to the 
critics—Shakespeare expounds and 
applies an idea derived by him, 
like many other ideas in the Son- 
nets, from Augustine. The two 
terminal sonnets, cliii., cliv., serve 
as two envoys to the whole of the 
preceding songs. In the one of 
them the natural aspects, uses, and 
relations of his great theme are 
expounded ;* in the other, the 
spiritual aspects, uses and relations 
of his great theme—in so far as it 
is “the marriage of true minds”— 
are expounded and extolled. * 





' Milton’s sonnet prefixed to the 1682 edition of Shakespeare’s works. 


* King John, ii. 1. 462. 


3 “* Against strange malas a sovereign cure.”——Sonnet cliii. 
‘* Marrie therefore ; for marriage will destroy 
Those passions which to youthful head do climb, 
Mothers and nurses of all vain annoy.” 
—Geron to Histor: Arcadia, fol. 201, ed. 1598, 
4 ** Love’s fire heats water ; water cools not love.” —Sonnet cliv. 
‘‘ Much water cannot quench love, neither can the flood drown it.” 


—Canticles, viii. 7: Geneva version. 
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To the most superficial observa- 
tion these sonnets distribute them- 
selves into three distinct parts or 

oems: the first the proemium, 
j.-xxv.; the second the theme, 
xxvi.-exxvi.; and the third the 
handmaid or auxiliary, cxxvii.- 
cliv. Each of these three main 
parts is’ subdivided according to 
the progressive development of 
the thought in each sub-poem. 
The way in which they are articu- 
lated having been indicated in our 
analysis of the whole and of its 
several parts, we may, for the pur- 
pose of comparing Shakespeare’s 
poem with one of Dante’s in the 
“ Vita Nuova,” accept the division 
of the poem as consisting of proem- 
jum, theme, and auxiliary. With 
this division or distribution of the 
parts of Shakespeare’s sonnetic 
oem, let the reader now turn to 
Dante’s poem in the “ Vita Nuo- 
va,” beginning with the words— 


‘Ladies who in Love's lore are deeply 


read, 
I of my lady would discourse with 
you.” 


This exquisite poem seems to have 
been the poetic model of the struc- 
ture according to which Shake- 
speare framed and distributed the 
parts of his poem. It is made up 
of only five sonnets, divided into 
proemium—the lst sonnet; into 
theme—the 2d, 3d, and 4th sonnets ; 
and into guxiliary or handmaid— 
the 5th sonnet. There can be no 
doubt that in the composition of 
this little poem Dante put forth 
his utmost skill. And we do not 
wonder that he thought it worthy 
of a most minute, exact, and elab- 
orate analysis and exposition in 
the comment annexed to it. Let 
the reader turn to it in the or- 
iginal Italian, or in the  ver- 
sion of Sir Theodore Martin, or 
in that of Rosetti, and we doubt 
not that the impression produced 


on the reader’s mind, after a care- 
ful study of the poem of the five 
sonnets, and of the comments an- 
nexed to it, will be that Shake- 
speare used this poem as the model 
according to which he shaped and 
distributed the several parts of his 
own great poem of a hundred and 
fifty-four sonnets. For not only is 
Shakespeare’s poem divided into 
wont a theme and auxiliary, 

ut each sub-poem divides itself 
according to the sonnets occurring 
in it, just as according to the ana- 
lytic comment of Dante the several 

arts of his little poem are sub- 
divided. Great in the poetic fa- 
culty, these two illustrious writers 
were great in the faculty of poetie 
analysis. Nor can the writings of 
either poet be interpreted without 
the exercise of some little analytic 

ower and skill on the part of the 
interpreter. 

The second part of the argument 
founded on the resemblances be- 
tween the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
and the writings of Dante consists 
of a comparison of the poetic 
method according to which Shake- 
speare develops his thought in 
this poem, in relation to the inven- 
tion or device on which all the 
sonnets depend, and the method 
according to which Dante develops 
the idea of Beatrice. 

The complex and complete idea 
or device of Shakespeare’s poem is 
figured in the 20th sonnet. This 
idea or device is by him called 
“the master-mistress” of his 
“passion.” All the sonnets that 
precede the 20th lead forward 
and upward to it; and all those 
that follow after it are designed to 
expound and develop what is in- 
cluded in it. For there is nothing 
in the poem that is not summar- 
ised or comprehensively figured in 
that sonnet. The three ideas of 
youthful beauty, inward worth, 
and immortal life, govern and de- 
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termine all that is expressed in 
the first nineteen sonnets. Youth, 
with external beauty or grace, is 
the theme of the first thirteen 
sonnets—i.-xiii. Inward worth— 
“truth in beauty dyed ”—is added 
to the youthful form in Sonnets 
xiv.-xvi. ; and to this immortality 
or eternity is annexed in Sonnets 
XVii.-xix. 

In one of the remarkable poems 
of Dante, which he gives and ex- 
pounds in the “Convito,” it is 
said of true worth, gentleness, or 
nobility— 

‘** That God bestows it only on the soul 

Which in its earthly garb He sees 

From imperfection free; sothat the seed 

Of happiness unites itself to some, 

Planted by God in mind, disposed 
aright. 

The soul that this celestial grace 


In secret hides it not ; 

But soonas to its earthly mateespoused, 
Displays it until death.” ' 

The immortal beauty—that is, 
the eternal love—of which Shake- 
speare sings, in renewing itself in 
“love’s fresh case” takes to itself 
a form or body through which it 
may give to itself visible expres- 
sion in “all external grace ” (Son- 
net liii.) To this’ body, as the 
outward organ or visible expres- 
sion of this love, belongs the 
beauty or the bloom of youth. 
And of this beauty the rose is the 
poetic figure or symbol. But 
youthful Teanty; like the bloom of 
the rose, soon passes away. Asa 
thing of time it is mortal, hence 
the necessity of propagation with 
a view to the perpetuating of its 
beauty by a continual succession : 
“‘From fairest creatures we desire in- 


crease, 

That — beauty’s rose might never 
ie ; 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bearhismemory.” 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets: 
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‘‘And where you seem to esteem 
love a thing far too heavenly, to take 
his ground, in a matter which in your ~ 
opinion partakes so deeply with an 
earthly or base substance, see in what 
error you fall and evil do you ae- 
knowledge the great felicity which is 
in love, as tending only to so happy 
an end (in marriage), by the which is 
procured an immortality in our mor- 
tal bodies by the propagation of our- 
selves in our likes; in which point 
Nature resembles the wise and dis- 
creet mother, who, foreseeing the 
benefit that in time to come will 
prove necessary for her child (wherein 
his slender age makes him ignorant), 
by gifts, presents, sweet and pleasant 
speech, with other allurements apt to 
entice his youth, she pampereth and 
draweth him on (without that he 
thinks of it) to direct and lead to the 
a pe which in herself she hath 
aid and imagined, until, by a long 
assistance of time and ripe confirma- 
tion of age, this child is fashioned fit 
for the purpose of his mother, to both 
their great contentments: even so 
Nature, our wise and foreseeing 
mother, pretending in herself the 
increase of the world (Sonnets i., xi.), 
doth sow in us, from our begin- 
ning, certain little seeds of love, 
which we suffer easily to succeed in 
us, till they congeal to a ripe and per- 
fect fruit, which is not that pleasure 
which we hold in community with 
other creatures, but rather, as I have 
said (Signior Monophylo), te make us 
immortal in our mortality.” * 


This is precisely the idea of love 
worked out in Sonnets i.-xiii. For 
all these proceed on the transitori- 
ness or mortality of external 
beauty. Hence the argument for 
marriage, with a view to the propa- 
gation of what shall be the per- 
petuating representative, succes- 
sor, or heir of “ beauty’s rose.” 
The external grace so highly 
commended in the first thirteen 
sonnets is but the visible or out- 
ward expression of that grace, 
beauty, or worth which is, within 





? Convito, translation of Canzoniere by Charles Lyell. 


* Monophylo, by Sir Geoffraie Fenton, book i. fol. 44. 


1572. 
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the mind, “ truth in beauty dyed” 

Sonnet ci.) ‘The poet’s “love” 
includes in it inward worth as well 
as outward grace— 


“J; all external grace you have some 
part, 
sut you like none, none you, for con- 


stant heart.” oe 
—Sonnet liii. 


The beauty of his love as out- 
ward and visible is commended by 
all; but it is far otherwise with 
it as it is inward, spiritual, and 
invisible. It is neither seen, 
understood, nor appreciated (Son- 
net Ixix.) 

The distinction between the 
outward and the inward is pro- 
minently presented in many of 
the sonnets, implied in them 


all, but it is for the first time 
brought into conspicuous view in 
Sonnets xiv.-xvi—the sonnets of 
youth wedded to virtue, or of 
beauty wedded to truth— 


“From thine eyes my knowledge 1 
derive, 

And constant stars, in them I read such 
art 

As truth and beauty shall together 
thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou wouldst 
convert ; 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate : 

Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom 
and date.” 

—Sonnet xiv. 


Truth added to beauty is the 
theme of Sonnets xiv.-xvi. This 
addition is really an evolution of 
what is included in the poet’s 
“love”; it is an exposition rather 
than an addition. The “inward 
worth ” (Sonnet xvi.), which is the 
theme of this group of sonnets, is 
“worth ” within the form of ex- 
ternal beauty, addressed by the 
poet in the first thirteen sonnets. 
Of this inward worth, the beaut 
aps extolled is but the visi-, 

le symbol or expression. The re-| 
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lation of the one to the other is 
tully developed in Sonnet liv. :— 


‘*Oh, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth 
doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it 
deem, 

For that sweet odour which doth in it 
live.” 


In this sonnet the difference be- 
tween the “old” and the “new” 
creature—between youth without 
inward grace, and youth having that 
grace—is very definitely indicated : 


‘¢ The re me have full as deep 

a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns and play as wan- 
tonly ‘ 

When summer’s breath their masked 
bud discloses : 

But, for their virtue only is their show 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected 
fade, 

Die to themselves, 


80; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest 
odours made : 

Ann so of you, beauteous and lovely 
youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distils 
your truth.” 


Sweet roses do not 


In illustration of the sentiment 
with which this sonnet concludes, 
and as serving to throw light on 
the whole of what is said by Shake- 
speare respecting youthful beaut 
wedded to inward worth, the fol- 
lowing words of Philip de Mornay 
—Lord Plessis-Marly—are worthy 
of the attentive consideration of 
the interpreter. The identity of 
the sentiment expressed, taken with 
other instances of the same kind, 
is such as to warrant the statement 
that Shakespeare very carefully 
studied some of De Mornay’s 
works :— 


‘‘ The child that beholds his father 
treading of goodly grapes, could find 
in his heart to blame him for so doing, 
for he thinketh that they should be 
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kept still, and cannot conceive to what 
use the treading of them should serve ; 
but the father, knowing the goodness 
of the fruit better than the child (for 
he planted them, tended them, pruned 
them), considereth also that within 
two months or little more they would 
wither or die away, and therefore to 
preserve the virtue of them, he maketh 
no account of the eating of them, but 
treadeth them in the fat to make wine 
of them. And when the child comes 
afterward to discretion, he museth at 
his own folly, and acknowledgeth 
that at that time he played the very 
child, notwithstanding that as then 
he thought himself wiser than his 
father. And after the same manner 
doth he when he sees him make con- 
serve of roses, violets or other flowers. 
He is sorry to see them marred (as he 
thinketh), and is ready to weep for it ; 
and he cannot be quieted, because he 
would make nosegays of them, which 
anon after would wither, and he him- 
self would cast them away by the next 
morrow. Now consider, I pray thee, 
whether without any further induce- 
ment thou find not thyself to resemble 
this child. God who made the good 
men that which they be, hath no less 
consideration and love towards them 
than those which bewail them. He 
knoweth to what end their life serveth 
in this world, also he knoweth when 
it is time to gather them, and to put 
to His hook or sickle, to cut them 
down, that they rot not upon the tree 
or upon the ground, and how long 
they may be preserved in their kind. 
And thinkest thou it strange that He 
should take some when they be fresh 
and green, to preserve them all the year 
long, or that He should make conserves 
of their flowers to be kept along time, or 
that He should of their grapes make 
wine? Thinkest thou it strange, say 
I, that He should, after a sort, make 
their savour, their sweet scent,and their 
strength--that is to say,their godliness, 
their uprightness, and their virtue—to 
live after them, which otherwise should 
be buried with them? and that they 
which for themselves could not have 
lived past three or four years, should 
live to the benefit of the Church, and 
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the commonweal, not years, but worlds 
of years?” * 


The beauty of which the poet 
sings includes in it not only ex- 
ternal grace and inward worth, 
but also immortality. Beauty in 
relation to a bodily form is mortal, 
in relation to a created mind it ig 
mutable: but the beauty of the 
poet’s love is immortal ; it is above 
change of mutability—above mor- 
tality. This property of the poet’s 
love is celebrated in Sonnets xvii.- 
xix. In them the form of youth- 
ful beauty and virtue is seen to be 
immortal and immutable. The 
external and the internal become 
one with the eternal. The order 
is first that which is natural, sen- 
sible, or visible—bodily beauty in 
a youthful form ; next that which 
is inward, mental, or spiritual— 
“truth and beauty ”—“ truth in 
beauty dyed” ; and afterward that 
which is immortal—beauty’s “ eter- 
nal summer.” All this, distributed 
into nineteen sonnets, formed but 
one undivided idea in the poet’s 
mind. It was his new love, or it 
was the “new creature” begotten 
by the eternal love : considered in 
relation to time, it has a bodily 
form subject to change and to mor- 
tality ; and considered in relation 
to eternity and to God, it is im- 
mortal. This is the poet’s “lovely 
boy,” this is his “love.” Of this 
love he sings, and predicates things 
seemingly contradictory or para- 
doxical, all which, however, are 
strictly true, if respect be had to 
this love—(1) as newly sprung up 
in his heart ; (2) as eternal in the 
Godhead ; and (3) as coming and 
going between the poet and the 
King eternal, immortal, and invis- 
ible. Let love be regarded in its 
subject, in its object, and in its 





! The Trewness of the Christian Religion, by Philip of Mornay (pp. 170, 171, 


ed. 1592). 
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synthesis of subject and object, 

and all the paradoxical or seeming- 

ly contradictory statements respect- 

ing it in these sonnets will disap- 
ear or vanish away. 

This idea of youthful beauty, 
truth, and immortality, governs 
the whole poem. It is, however, 
only a part of the complex poetic 
device figured so strangely and so 
elaborately in the 20th sonnet. For 
this idea Shakespeare seems to 
have been indebted to Dante, and 
his method of elaborating it is un- 
doubtedly after the model of Dante. 
For while Dante begins with the 
vision or appearance of Beatrice as 
a child to Dante as a child—that 
is, begins by exhibiting in his poem 
a more youthful form than that 

resented by Shakespeare in the 
Tenate—ves the next and more 
notable apparition of Beatrice was 
in Dante’s eighteenth year. In 


both cases external grace is vivid- 
mi depicted as the expression of 
a 


nte’s love, while to this all ex- 
cellence, beauty, virtue, or worth 
is added, till at length, after the 
figured death of Beatrice, the 
beauty, which is spiritual and im- 
mortal, reveals itself to the eye and 
heart of the poet. It is also to be 
noted, that while it was the vision 
of Beatrice or the chief good that 
excited in Dante the first stirrings 
of the new life, the love itself which 
then for the first time re.ealed to 
him Beatrice or his true blessed- 
ness—vestra beatitudo—and which, 
as he tells us, began from that 
time forth to hold sovereign sway 
over his soul, and to which his soul 
had so readily been betrothed, ap- 
peared to him in the form of a 
youth of exquisite beauty and per- 
fection. 

In illustration of these state- 
ments, let that part of the “ Vita 
Nuova” be read and studied in 
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which Dante, describing his long- 
ings after excellence, and confess- 
ing his shortcomings and failings, 
tells us of a very notable and 
memorable appearance to him, of 
love in the form of “a youth ar- 
rayed in garments of exceeding 
whiteness, and wrapt in thought.” 
Let what is there written by Dante 
be studied by the interpreter who 
wishes to understand and to ex- 
_ the ideas and figures in 

hakespeare’s Sonnets, and more 
particularly the method according 
to which he develops his great idea. 

The transition from the natural 
to the spiritual, and from the mor- 
tal to the immortal, is by Dante 
figured by the death of Beatrice, 
and her ascension to Paradise. By 
that poetic death and ascension, 
Dante indicates that, dying from 
that time forth to the things of 
sense and time, he made it the aim 
of his life to live unto the things 
above—the things spiritual, heav- 
enly, and eternal :— 


‘* To him (thatis, to death) were all my 
wishes turned, 

That instant when my lady fell 

A victim to his cruelty. 

For then the beauty of her pleasing form 

a from our view 

‘as changed to beauty spiritual, im- 

mense ; 

From which through heaven was spread 

The light of love, which angels hailed, 

And saw so excellent and rare, 

And to their intellect profound and 
clear 

A miracle it seemed.” ' 


While Shakespeare seems to have 
derived from Dante his idea of the 
eternal love taking to itself the 
form of youthful beauty—called by 
him in the 1st sonnet, “beauty’s 
rose ”—he appears to have receiv- 
ed from Erasmus the hint or sug- 
gestion that “ youth ” as “ beauty’s 
rose ”—the spring-time and bloom 
of life—might be a fit theme for 





' Rime Di Dante Vita Nuova, by Charles Lyell. 


1849. 
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such a poem as that in Sonnets 
i.-xix. In “ The Poetical Banquet ” 
Hilary says: “Now let us try to 
which of us the garden will afford 
the most sentences.” To this Leo- 
nard replies: ‘ How can so rich a 
garden but do that? ven this 
rosebud will furnish me with what 
to say: As the beauty of a rose is 
Jading, so is youth soon gone: 
you make haste to gather your 
rose before it withers: you ought 
more earnestly to endeavour that 
your youth passes not away with- 
out fruit.” “It is a theme,” says 
Hilary, “very fit for a poem.” 
Carinus remarks that “ As among 
trees every one hath its fruits, so 
among men every one hath his nat- 
ural gift.” “ As the earth, if it be 
tilled,” says Kubulus, “ brings forth 
various things for human use, and 
being neglected is covered with 
thorns and briers, so the genius of 
aman, if it be accomplished with 
honest studies, yields a great many 
virtues ; but if it be neglected, is 
overrun with various vices.” “A 
garden ought to be dressed every 
year, that it may look handsome,” 
says Sbrulius. “ The mind being 
once furnished with good learning, 
does always flourish and spring 

orth.” To this Parthenius adds : 
“ As the pleasantness of gardens 
does not draw the mind off from 
honest studies, but rather invites 
it to them, so we ought to seek for 
such recreations and divertisements 
as are not contrary to learning.” 
“ Oh, brave !” says Hilary, “I see 
a whole swarm of sentences.” 


In the colloquial sentences of. 


Erasmus, spoken at “The Poetical 
Banquet,” we not only have the 
youth of life figured by the rose 
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—‘“beauty’s rose”—but we haye 
also some of the most prominent 

and significant ideas and fi 
which occur in the proemium to 

Shakespeare’s main theme, more 

particularly in the little poem 

which consists of Sonnets i.-xix, 

as subdivided, i.-xiii., xiv.-xvi,, 
Xvii.-xix. Keeping in mind the 
sentiments of Erasmus in the sen. 
tences which we have quoted, and 
adding to them the pithy and 
pregnant sentence of Augustine— 
“* Succession is here necessary in @ 
place where decease is mourned: 
but there, in the resurrection, be- 
cause there shall be no deceased, 
neither shall successors be looked 
for, for they shall not begin to 
die there,” ’—let the 1st sonnet 
be read and be thoughtfully 
studied. 

Let the gross idea of the Son- 
nets being “a madrigal of procre- 
ation,”® or the idea of the “in. 
crease” desired being a bodily or 
fleshly progeny, except in so far 
as this is a legitimate and sub- 
ordinate desire on the part of 
those entering into the state of 
lawful marriage, “honourable in 
all,” and here commended, be for 
ever banished from the mind of 
the reader and interpreter of this 
sonnet, and all the other sonnets 
of Shakespeare. For here the mar- 
riage desired is “the marriage of 
true minds” (Sonnet cxvi.), and 
the “increase” desired is nothing 
else than fruitfulness in every 
good thought, word, and work— 
fruit becoming the marriage of 
youthful beauty to truth, virtue, 
and godliness. For as Augustine, 
Shakespeare’s greatest teacher, 
says, “ Deeds and words are fruit. 





1 The Familiar Colloquies of Erasmus : The Poetical Banquet. 
one instance out of many that might be given in which Shakespea 
edge of the ‘‘ Colloquies,” ‘‘ Apothegms,” ‘‘ Praise of Folly,” and other writ- 
ings of Erasmus is unquestionable. 

Augustine on Psalm Ixvi. 


This is onl 
re’s knowl- 


’ Ben Jonson, The Silent Woman, ii. 2. 
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and leaves." “Our works are 
our children.” “And he that 
liveth to God singeth unto God ; 
he psalmeth to his name that 
worketh unto His glory.”* 

To the same effect are the words 
of Philip de Mornay, Lord Plessis- 
Marly :— 


“The sensitive life conceiveth an 
imagination which hoardeth up itself 
inthe memory ; but as he proceedeth 
from the senses and from sensible 
things, so doth it depart out of itself. 
The reasonable life hath its concep- 
tions and breedings,* yet more inward 
than all the rest, for it hath its reflec- 
tion back to itself, and we commonly 
term the doings or actions thereof by 
the name of conceptions or conceits, 
after which manner the learned sort 
do call their books their children.”* 


With this agree the words in 
Sonnet xxiii.— 


“OQ, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking 
breast ;” 


in Sonnet xxxii.— 


“Had my friend’s muse grown with 
this growing age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had 
brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage ;” 


and in Sonnet lxxvii,— 


“Look, what thy memory cannot con- 
tain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and 
thou shalt find 

Those children nursed, deliver’d from 
thy brain, 

To take a new acquaintance of thy 
mind.” 
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With these sentences of Shake- 
speare, De Mornay, Augustine; 
and Erasmus, agree the words and 
sentiments of Dante, who had pro- 
foundly studied certain of the 
works of Augustine, setting in 
this as in many other things an 
example to our gentle Shake- 
peare :— 


“Tt very greatly concerneth all 
men on whoma higher nature has 
impressed the love of truth, that as 
they have been enriched by the labour 
of those before them, so they also should 
labour for those that are to come after 
them, to the end that posterity may re- 
ceive from them an addition to its 
wealth. For he is far astray from his 
duty—let him not doubt it—who, 
having been trained in the lessons of 
public business, cares not himself to 
contribute aught to the public good. 
He is no ‘tree planted by the water- 
side that bringeth forth his fruit in 
due season.’ He is rather the devour- 
ing whirlpool ever engulfing but re- 
storing nothing.’”* 

With these, the words with 
which Dante begins his luminous 
and instructive treatise, ‘ De Mon- 
archia,’ let the words of Shake- 
speare’s 1st sonnet be thoughtfully 
compared. The remarkable re- 
semblance of the sentiments and 
phraseology cannot be disputed, 
and it is exceedingly suggestive, 
For the resemblance seems to pass 
into identity when into the com- 
parison we take the other sonnets 
of the introductory sub-poem, and 
more particularly Sonnet xi. 

In the composition, shaping, 





? Augustine on Psalm i. 


* Ibid., Psalm ciii. 


3 Ibid., Psalm Ixviii. 


4 With this compare the words of Sonnet xii. :— 


* And nothing ’ 


st Time’s scythe can make defence, 


Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence.” rd 
’ The Trewness of the Christian Religion, written in French by Phil ip Mornay, 
Lord of Plessie Marlie. Begunne to be translated into English by Sir Philip 


Sidney, and at his request finished by Arthur Goldin 


Ed. 1592. From one of 


De Mornay’s books—‘ Meditations on Life and Deat |'—Shakespeare derived the 
“Seven Ages,” as he has described them in ‘ As You Like It.’ In this description 
he also drew from one of Fenton’s ‘‘ Golden Epistles,” and from the ‘‘ Praise of 


Folly ” by Erasmus. 
* Dante, De Monarchia. 


VOL, CXXXVII.—NO. DCCCXXXVI. 
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and framing of the complex idea 
figured in the 20th sonnet, Shake- 
Speare imitated or copied the 
example set to him in_ several 
places by Dante. Into that pic- 
ture or figure he gathered all the 
*ideas essential to his poem, ‘and in 
it expounded, elaborated, or de- 
veloped. A careful analysis of 
that composite figure shows to us— 
1. The perfection of womanly grace 
‘in the general aspect and feature ; 
2. The combinations of manly ex- 
-cellence with womanly grace, or 
the union of such properties and 
-qualities as make the figure a kind 
-of Androgina;' 3. The gentle- 
ness of woman’s heart without the 
fickleness characteristic of “ false 
women”; 4. The brightness of 
the eye, surpassing that of theirs, 
without any falseness or deceptive- 
ness in its movements— 


‘* An eye more bright than theirs, less 
false in rolling ;” 


5. Properties and virtues like those 
of the morning sun—that is, heav- 
enly and transforming powers, 


‘‘Gilding the object whereupon he 
gazeth ;”? 


6. The hue, colour, or “ appearance 
as of the likeness of a man ”— 


‘*A man in hue, all Ades in his con- 
trolling, ; 

Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s 
souls amazeth ;” 


that is, the source, measures, and 
criterion of beauty, equally attrac- 
tive and impressive, uniting in 
itself grace and majesty, so as to 
beget love and reverence or solemn 
awe, These are the complex quali- 
ties, attributes, or properties with 
which Shakespeare invests the form 
of eternal love, which is the poeti- 
cal or figured invention or device 
on which all the sonnets depend. 


‘“You may ask me here what jg 


this true love whose pleasant 9g 
throws the world into passions: 
whereunto the philosophers shall 
answer for me, who, in a deep insigh 
thinking to attain to the understand- 
ing of nature, imagined love to be a 
most excellent form or plot, exceedi 
generally the considerations of 

and therefore did figure unto us an 
Androgina, in whom they meant a 
man composed of masculine and femi- 
nine sex. But it is the most manifest 
that by this unitie of the two halves 
is not meant the conjunction of bodies, 
but the communion of minds (‘the 
marriage of true minds’): because this 
superficial form of body which we 
see in ourselves is not the man of 
whom we speak, but an organ of the 
man which we cover in ° ourselves, 
like as we note even from the be- 
ginning of the world, that God hath 
formed us to His own likeness, ag 
always invisible and divided from 
corporal mass, until the time when 
He is to accomplish His s:promises. If 
Plato were the first that preferred 
this opinion of ‘ Androgina, as I am 
not resolute that he meant not only the 
conjunction of minds, so I dare fully 
assure myself that he figured such a 
miracle to represent unto us some 
heavenly matter in love.” 


This strange figure represents a 
complex personality, in which ex- 
ternal, internal, and eternal grace, 
beauty, truth, virtue, power, and 
glory have their dwelling as in 
a body fitted and prepared for 
them. From what is said in 
the latter part of the- sonnet it 
appears to have been the poet’s 
intention at an earlier time to 
have used for his poetic pur- 
poses the figure of a woman such 
as Stella, Urania, Delia, Laura, or 
Beatrice ; but that, as the result of 
his progressive experience, intelli- 
gence, and skill, he was led to 
adopt, as the best means for the 
expression of his thought, the com- 


posite figure in which the form as 





* Fenton’s Monophylo. 


2 See Sonnet xxxiii. 


§ Monophylo, by Sir Geoffraie Fenton. 1572. 
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of a man gathers into itself all 
manly and womanly excellence— 
all perfection, human and divine. 
This addition to his original plan 
was made without any change in 
his purpose. In this part of the 
sonnet he also indicates the two- 
fold end or use for which he de- 
signed all his Sonnets—namely, 
first, his own spiritual discipline 
and improvement, “ Mine be thy 
love” ;' and secondly, the good of 
those into whose hands the Sonnets 
might come, “and thy love’s use 
their treasure.”* The grand aim 
or purpose of the whole is the 
commendation, praise, and glory 
of the “immortal beauty,”—the 
goodness of the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible—the only wise 
God ; but subordinate to this, and 
inseparable from it, the purpose of 
Shakespeare in these Sonnets was 
to promote the kingdom of God,— 
righteousness, peace, and joy,—in 


_ hisown soul, and in the souls of his 


fellow-men. Let the 20th sonnet 


now be read and studied. It is the © 


figured form of “the master-mis- 
tress ” of Shakespeare’s “passion” : 


‘‘A woman’s face with Nature’s own 
hand painted 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my 
passion ; 

A woman’sgentle heart, but not ac- 
quainted - 

With shifting change, as is false wo- 
men’s fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less 
false in rolling, 


* 
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Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A = in hue, all ‘ hues’ in his control- 
n 

Which , men’s eyes and women’s 
souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first 
created ; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell 
a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing, to my purpose 
nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for 

women’s pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use 

their treasure.” 

Hints and suggestions for the 
composition of this complex figure 
seem to have been received by 
Sheakespeare from Dante. The 
form of youthful beauty taken 
from Dante’s “ Vita Nuova ” is set 
in this figure, or is included in it. 
The eyes and features of Beatrice 
are here. And here we find pic- 
tured in the words, “A man in 
hue, all hues in his controlling,” 
what answers to that which Dante 
describes as “That which is su- 

reme in knowledge and in love.” * 

ere, too, in the words “ Which 
steals men’s eyes and women’s 
souls amazeth,” we find what cor- 
tesponds with much in Dante, more 
particularly with the words in the 
3d and 4th of the five sonnets 
which, taken collectively, served 
as the model according to which 
Shakespeare framed the structure 
and adjusted and distributed the 
parts of his sonnetic poem :— 





1“ For my own private consolation, I have collected certain devout sentences 
in a little book, which I had a mind to lay up in my heart.”—Introduction to 
‘The Soliloquy of the Soul ’—a little book not much known, by Thomas a Kempis. 


2 “In treasure this, thy profit is, 
Thou shalt perceive it well. 


Treasure it hight, the name is right, 


If well thou 


t read 


It will procure the authors sure, 
To have great thanks for meede.” 


—A. R., in prayse of the book of ‘ The Treasurie of Amadis de Gaul,’ translated 
by Thomas Hacket, 1600. Note also Dante’s definition of philosophy—‘‘Filoso- 
phia é amoroso uso di sapienza.”—I] Convito, Tratt. iv. cap. 2. See also the 


whole of Tratt. iii. 
* Paradiso, xxviii. 66. 
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‘In the high heavens they for Madonna 
long. 


Love says of her, ‘Can aught of mortal 


clay . : 
Be all so pure, all so divinely fair?’ ”* 


To the same effect are the following 
words in one of the “ Canzoniere ”: 


‘This lady to describe ail skill must 
fail ; 

For with such varied beauties she’s 
adorned, 

No mortal mind has power to stand 
their blaze, 

So that our intellect can view her 
charms : 

So gentle is she that with thought of her 

I feel the soul tremble within the heart, 

As if to sink before the grief 

That in her presence constantly I show. 

The brightness of her eyes inflicts such 
wounds, 

That all who see may say : 

Let me not view this piteous objec 
here, 

Who fixed remains asif a person dead, 

Soliciting relief.” * 


‘From the fair palace of my lady’s eyes 

There beams a light so noble, that 
where’er 

She shows herself, are seen such won- 
ders rare 

And high as awe men into mute sur- 


prise ; 
And from their rays upon my heart 
doth rain 
Such fear, that I as with a palsy shake. 
* Here, will I comeno more !’ I say, but 
make 
All my resolvéd vows, alas! in vain. 
Still do I turn where I am still sub- 
dued, 
Giving new courage to my fearful eyes, 
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That whilom shrank before a blaze s9 


great. 
I see her and they sink together glued, 
And the desire that led my footsteps 


dies ; 
Then Love, do thou take order for my 
state.” * 

These quotations must for the 
present suffice for the illustration 
of some of the statements of Shake. 
speare in this sonnet. The idea of 
the composite figure itself seems to 
have been suggested to his mind by 
“ the mystic shape ” or figure of the 
gryphonpictured bythe boldthough 
sanctified imagination of Dante." 

Although the idea of the com- 
posite figure called by Shakespeare 
“the master-mistress ” of his pas- 
sion may have been suggested to 
his mind by such places as those 
referred to, yet there is one other 
and that the highest and almost 
too dariug effort of the poetic 
genius of Dante—the figured vision 
or description of the Three in 
One and the One in Three, with 
which Dante’s great poem con- 
cludes, which may have prompted 
the modest yet venturesome genius 
of Shakespeare t® give,.in the 20th 
sonnet, figured and embodied ex- 


* pression to the grand device of his 


em.* 

Shakespeare’s great idea or 
poetic device figured in the 20th 
sonnet is not the same as that of 
Dante, but it bears to it a close 
affinity and resemblance. It is no 
“painted beauty” that stirs his 
great verse.* It partakes of what 





1 See the whole poem in the Vita Nuova, translated by Sir Theodore Martin’ 


2 Canzoniere Di Dante, translated by Charles Lyell. 


Canzone xv. 


8 Canzoniere, translated by Sir Theodore Martin, in notes and illustrations 


added to the Vita Nuova. 


See also Lyell’s rendering. 


* See the places in the Purgatorio, xxix. 102-118 ; xxxi. 75-78; xxxi. 118- 
138; xxxii. 41-50 ;'xxxii. 83-95. What Dante calls ‘‘ Gryphon ” is by Erasmus 
called ‘‘Geryon”: ‘‘ Nascitur admirandus ille Geryon, triplicis substantie 

igas.” Erasmus, De Matrimonio Christiano, 1526. 


5 See the Paradiso, xxxiii. 107-122. 


* In Sonnet xxi., the first of the group expository of his method, Shakespeare 
contrasts his theme with that of Spenser in some of his ‘‘ Amoretti,” See 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Amoretti” Sonnets, ix. xv. xxvi. lv. Lxiv. 
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is heavenly and divine, and, at the 
same timé, of what is earthly and 
human. 

‘‘ Believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so 

bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s 

air.” 

—Sonnet xxi. 

With the youth and beauty and 
life figured in “the master-mis- 
tress” of his passion his whole 
being is identified. For to that 
glorious one—the immortal beauty 
—his soul is espoused for ever. 


4‘ Presume not on thy heart when mine 
is slain : 
Thou gavest me thine not to give back 
again.” 
—Sonnet xxii. 
The love with which he loves 
that one who is the spouse of his 
spirit is no ordinary affection, 
though it is not expressed and 
sealed according to the ceremonial 
usages of love in its betrothal and 
espousals. “O, let my books ”— 
my sonnets and my thoughts— 


“* Q, let my books be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking 
breast, 

Who plead for love and look for re- 
compense 

More than that tongue that more hath 
more express’d. 

0 learn to read what silent love hath 
writ : 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s 
fine wit.” ! ; 

—Sonnet xxiii. 


To prevent, if that were possible, 
the misapprehension of his mean- 


ing by readers and interpreters, 
and to guide them to the right 
understanding of the poetic figures 
and language used by him, and 
more particularly to enable the 
thoughtful student to interpret 
the meaning and purpose of the 
complex figure in the 20th son- 
net, Shakespeare, in the 24th,, 
uts a clue into the reader’s 
and. For in that sonnet he tells 
us, in terms the most direct and 
explicit, that he uses figured phra- 
seology for the expression of his 
love and of his sentiments. He 
tells us, without giving the num- 
ber of the sonnet as the 20th, that 
in it he has given a pictorially fig- 
ured representation of that love 
which has its seat in his heart on 
earth through the union of that 
heart to Him who is his only and 
well-beloved in heaven. In other 
words, Shakespeare tells us that in 
his Sonnets he uses allegorical or 
allusive forms of language for the 
expression of his feelings, ideas, 
and sentiments :— 
‘‘ Mine eye hath play’d the painter and 
hath steel’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my 
heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein ‘tis 
held, 
And perspective it is best painter's 
art 


For through the painter must you see 
his skill, 

To find where your true image pictured 

lies ; 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging 


still, 
That hath his windows glazed with 
thine eyes. 





’ A very significant interpretation of the concluding words of this sonnet is 
found in one of Bishop Jewell’s sermons, ‘‘ Now touching an allegory—that is 
to say, a secret and mystical kind of utterance,—God opened His mind some- 
times not by words, but by some notable kind of deed ; and the people heard 
God speak unto them, not with their ears, but with their eyes.” This sentence 
occurs in the first of ‘Certaine Sermons preached before the Queenes Majestie 
and at Paules Crosse, by the reverend father John Jewell, late Bishop of 
Salisbury. Imprinted at London, 1588.’ In this little volume the skilful 


reader may find the key to ‘‘ A Lover’s Complaint.” 
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Now see what good turn eyes for eyes 
hath done : 

Mine eyes hath drawn thy shape, and 
thine for me 

Are windows to my breast, where- 
through the sun 

Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace 

their art ; 

They draw but what they see, know 

not the heart.” 

If the critics have failed to note 
and apprehend the meaning of 
Shakespeare in the Sonnets, this 
failure on their part cannot be 
said to have been caused by any 
want of pains on the part of Shake- 
speare to give to his readers, in 
what may be called the expository 
group of Sonnets—xxi.-xxiv., such 
hints, suggestions, instructions, and 
helps as might be entitled, “ Notes 
by William Shakespeare, intended 
for the guidance of those who 
would know and understand the 
meaning of his Sonnets.” 

Having thus far indicated the 
remarkable resemblance of the 
method of Shakespeare in the Son- 
nets to the method according to 
whick Dante develops some of his 
great ideas, we do not think it 
necessary to add much to this part 
‘of our argument by a comparison 
of the method of Shakespeare in 
the composition’ of the Sonnets 
directly addressed to “the mis- 
tress” of his “ passion,” with the 
method of Dante in the “Vita 
Nuova,” the “Commedia,” the 
“Convito,” and certain of his 
Canzoniere or minor poems. The 
idea of a poetic mistress was in the 
air of England and Europe gene- 
rally in the time of Shakespeare. 
It was the poetic fashion of that 
age. That was also the age when 
allegorical or allusive poetry at- 
tained to, and perhaps exceeded, its 
perfection ; for the English mind, 
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expressing itself in poetic numbers 
or verse, put forth its greatest and 
really last effort in this form of 
poetic production in the “Fae 

Queen” of Spenser—that marvel- 
lous monument of cortinuous and 
sustained power, exercised within 
allegorical limitations, restraints, 
and laws. It was reserved for John 
Bunyan to produce in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century two 
allegorical poems in prose, concern- 
ing which a brilliant if not always 
exact critic * has said that the one 
—‘ The Holy War ’—would have 
heen the most interesting of all 
allegories if the other —‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’—had not been 
written. The Sonnet, as distinct 
from the more continuous form 
of writing known as allegorical 
poetry, may also be said to have 
attained to its perfection, and 
to have entered on its declina- 
tion or downward career, in the 
Elizabethan period of English lit- 
erature. Within that period we 
may fairly include the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, although they were 
not published till 1609. For the 
name of Elizabeth, or of any other 
monarch associated with an era in 
literature, does not indicate that 
the period so designated takes end 
with the decease of the illustrious 
personage whose name is affixed to 
it, as a distinctive and expressive 
symbol. To the rage for sonnet- 
ing, so prevalent in his time, 
Shakespeare makes frequent ref- 
erence in his plays. Every poetie 
dabbler or rhymer thought it neces- 
sary, as an indication of his poetic 
genius and faculty, to emulate the 
excellence of the Earl of Surrey, of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and of Edmund 
Spenser in the art of sonnetic com- 
position. Amidst the huge mass 
of this kind of poetry now accumu- 





1 Lord Macaulay in his biographi¢al sketch of John Bunyan. 
Edinburgh : 1860. 


by Lord Macaulay.’ 


‘ Biographies 
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lated, and accessible only in na- 
tional or in very select private 
libraries, there are, no doubt, gems 
of exquisite beauty and priceless 
worth. While this is so, it can- 
not be denied that the sonuetic 
furor of the time gave just oc- 
easion for the ridicule in which 
Shakespeare indulges against the 
sonneteers. 

“The man hath no wit that can- 
not, from the rising of the lark to 
the lodging of the lamb, vary de- 
served praise on my palfrey : it is 
a theme as fluent as the sea: turn 
the sands into eloquent tongues, 
and my horse is argument for them 
all: tis a subject for a soverign to 
reason on, and for a sovereign’s 
sovereign to ride on; and for the 
world (familiar to us,and unknown) 
to lay apart their particular func- 
tions, and wonder at him. I once 
writ a sonnet in his praise, and 
began thus : ‘ Wonder of nature.’” 
So spoke the Dauphin, and to him 
Orleans remarked—“ I have heard 
a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress.” 
Then said the Dauphin—“ Then 
did they imitate that which I com- 
posed to my courser ; for my horse 
is my mistress.”' As well might 
the critics say that Shakespeare’s 
horse, “the beast” of which he 
speaks in the 50th sonnet,’ was 
his “ mistress,” as attempt to iden- 
tify that mistress with any form 
compounded of flesh and blood. 
And if the gentle genius of Eng- 
lish poetry could break silence and 
address his words to the director 
and the society of the critics of the 
muckworm order, who are making 
laborious and diligent search in all 
filthy places for Shakespeare’s un- 
spotted and fair mistress, he might, 
using the words of Touchstone to 
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Audrey, say—“*l am here with 
thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was 
among the Goths ;” and he might 
also say that—‘ When a man’s 
verses cannot be understood, nor a 
man’s good wit seconded with the 
Jorward child Understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than 
a great reckoning in a little 
room.” * 

The “honesty ” of Shakespeare, 
though expressed in “the truest 
poetry which is the most feigning,” 
has been handed round at the 
critic’s banquet in dishes the most 
unclean, by those who, in giving 
praise for their foulness, do not, 
like Audrey, need to wait for the 
“sluttishness that may come here- 
after.” Well might England’s 
poetic genius exclaim, “Truly I 
would that the critics had been 
made poetical!” For so far are 
they from being “ poetical,” that 
they do not even know what 
“ poetical ” is—whether it is “ hon- 
est in deed and in word”; whether it 
is “a true thing,” or a thing most 
feigned, false, and foul. Shake- 
speare’s horse was not “ the master- 
mistress ” of his passion ; and it is 
about as absurd and unpoetical to 
say that Lord Herbert or Lord 
Southampton was the “ master ” of 
that passion, as to say that the 

oet’s “ mistress” was, as in the 

auphin’s case, the poet’s horse. It 
is time that this “gross-witted ” and 
most scandalous criticism, degrad- 
ing alike to Shakespeare and to 
those who can extract such mean- 
ings from his pure utterances, 
should transfer its researches to 
a field where garbage is more 
likely to be picked up. 

The idea of giving permanent 





|’ Henry V., iii. 7. 88-47. In dictating the words of the Dauphin in praise of 
his ‘‘ palfrey,” Shakespeare seems to have had before him what Sir Philip Sidney 
Says in the first paragraph of his ‘ Defence of Poesy.’ 


* See Sonnet 1. 


* See the whole scene in As You Like It, iii. 3. 
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expression to his religious sentit 
ments in the poetic form of the 
sonnet, seems to have been first 
suggested to Shakespeare by the 
words and by the example of Sir 
Philip Sidney. In his “ Defence 
of Poesy,” Sir Philip, treating of 
“that lyrical kind of poetry” 
which consists of “songs and son- 
nets,” says of it— 

‘Which, if the Lord gave us so 
good minds, how well it might be 
employed in singing the praises of the 
immortal beauty, the immortal good- 
ness of that God, who giveth us hands 
to write and wits to conceive; of 
which we might well want words, but 
never matter ; of which we could turn 
our eyes to nothing, but we should 
ever have new budding occasions.” ! 


In another part of the beautiful 
“Defence,” Sidney says of one 
sweet singer that “he showed 
himself a passionate lover of that 
unspeakable and everlasting beauty 
to be seen by the eyes of the mind 
only deeved by faith.”: In an 
other place in the same “ Defence,” 
he says that short of this “we 
miss the right use of the material 
point of poesy.”* Sidney’s own 
example, in the Stella Sonnets and 
in other songs, was the comment 
which he gave of his theoretical 

rinciples. It is Philisides, the 

autiful, courteous, and brave Sir 
Philip Sidney, who says of him- 
self, when repeating his own song 
among the shepherds, beginning 
with the words— 


‘** As I my little flock on Ister bank 
Did piping lead,” — 


that he had learned it before he 


had ever subjected his thoughts to 
acknowledge any master, but onl 
a ‘ mistress.” Proceeding wi 
his poetic tale, he says :— 


‘The song I sang old Lanquet had me 
taught, 

Lanquet the shepherd best swift Ister 
knew, 

For clerkly read, and hating what is 
naught, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and 
mouth as true : 

With his sweet skill my skilless youth 
he drew, 

To have a feeling taste of him that 
sits 

Beyond the heaven, far more beyond 
your wits. 

He said the music best thilk powers 
pleased, 

Was jump concord between our wit 
and will ; 

Where highest notes to godliness are 
raised, 

And lowest sink not down to jot of ill; 

With old true tales he wont mine ears 


to fill, 

How shepherds did of yore, how now 
they thrive, 

Spoiling their flock, or while ’twixt 
them they strive.” ¢ 


Shakespeare, as if stirred by the 
words and by the example of the 
generous ond noble Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, chose for himself a poetic 
mistress whom he in effect thus 
addressed :— 


‘*Madam, amongst so many elo- 
quent wits, albeit I justly esteem my- 
self inferior even to the worst, as stand- 
ing also less in the favour of nature 
than they, yet (with the bee that 
yields honey for his house-rent) I must 
confess that if ever any fruit went 
out of this little garden of mine, you 
only have planted it; and as others 
aspire to kings and princes, for whose 





1 ** Defence of Poesy,” Sir Philip Sidney’s Works, vol. iii. p. 189, ed. 1789. 


* Tbid., p. 148. 


* Tbid., p. 190. 


¢ Arcadia, Book iii. fol. 198, ed. 1598. In the first or quarto edition, 
1590, this:song is given in Book i. fol. 90-93. Sidney’s tribute to Lanquet is 
equalled only by that of De Mornay to the memory of the same excellent and 
sagacious man. See Prefatory Note by De Mornay to his Latin edition of ‘ The 
Trueness of the Christian Religion,’ 1583. 
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delight they set a-work their wits, so 
T beseech you let it be lawful for me 
to name you the star by whose aspect 
Iam led to every well-doing ; protest- 
ing (for my part) to hold such a guide 
in no less value and honour than in 
times past the Muses upon whom the 
poets bestowed such solemn and de- 
vout invocations ; you only, madam, 
do I invocate—yea, you alone are the 
element wherein I live, and the oracle 
of all my plots and purposes, wherein 
I dare pretend no other benefit of 
you, than that which even yourself is 
able to promise in me.” ' 


Thus in effect did Shakespeare 
address the heavenly love which 
was to him the star that guided 
all his movements in his new life 
—*“ whatsoever star that guides 
my moving” (Sonnet xxvi.)—and 
was to him the muse which in the 
33th sonnet he invocates. 

This same love, in the form of 
eternal wisdom, is that of which 
in Sonnet lxxviii. he says— 


‘‘Thou art all my art, and dost ad- 
vance 
As high as learning my rude ignor- 
ance.” 
He ae his meditations on the 
heavenly beauty and love by using, 
after Sidney’s example, the anony- 
mous figured form of the mistress ; 
but as his argument and invention 
ew and developed, he gave prom- 
inence to the form of the “ master ” 
(Dominus, Magister), rather, than, 
to the figure of the “ mistress” 
(Domina, Magistra). The addition 
of the master’s figure to the figure 
of the mistress became indispen- 
sable from the time when the poet- 


ical device or invention of which 
all the sonnets are expository, and 
to which they are all subordinated 
and subservient, was fully conceiv- 
ed, and took perfect form in his 
mind. Till that time the anony- 
mous figure of the mistress was 
sufficient for his poetic ideas and 
purpose. His study of Dante and 
of Augustine, without inducing 
him to dispense with the idea 
of the mistress, led him to adopt 
as his device the truly grand idea 
pictured in the 20th sonnet, in 
which the eternal love takes to 
itself not so much the form of a 
man, as the form, fashion, aspect, 
hue, and likeness of human nature. 
For what is there presented is one 
complex personality, in which di- 
vine perfections blend themselves 
and intermingle with human at- 
tributes, qualities, and. properties.’ 
In the handmaid series, we have 
what answers to Beatrice under 
certain very specific aspects as she 
is extolled by Dante. She was 
the gloriovs lady of Dante’s mind 
—(“la gloriosa donna della mia 
mente ”);* but she stood to him 
in a great variety of “feigned ” or 
“ poetical ” relations. She was as 
mother and as mistress to him. 
She was the object of his ardent 
admiration, desire, and love. And 
as a mother and mistress, she ex- 
ercised over him a fascinating and 
@ most imperious sway. He first 
saw her when he was nearing the 
end of his ninth year, and when 
she was beginning her ninth year. 
She was then a child appearing to 





* Monophylo, by Sir Geoffraie Fenton ; the second book, fol. 2. 1572. 

* This is a very different view of this sonnet from that given by Dr. Charles 
Mackay, who, in attempting to unravel ‘‘ a Tangled Skein,” adds by his lite 
force to the previous entanglement, saying that this sonnet—the 20th—is ‘‘ boti 


epicene and obscene ” ! 


* Second paragraph of the “‘ Vita Nuova.” In another place Dante —_ that 


the ‘‘ Lady ” of whom he always speaks is the same—that is, Phil 


consisting of love the informing soul, and wisdom the animated body. was 
his first, his second, his only love. See the whole of Tratto Terzo of the ‘‘ Con- 
vito,” and more particularly the eleventh and twelfth chapters. 
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achild. Her next and most not- 
able a pearance to Dante,as record- 
ed by fim in the “ Vita Nuova,” was 
when he was near the end of his 
eighteenth year. The impression 
on childhood by the perception of 
the heavenly beauty, is that which 
is signified by the first vision of 
Beatrice ; the impression on youth- 
ful manhood made by the sight of 
the heavenly beauty, is that which 
is signified by the second recorded 
appearance or vision of Beatrice, 
—vestra beatitudo. The difference 
between the ages of Beatrice and 
Dante is accounted for thus: 
Dante reckons his life from the 
time when it began in the womb ; 
but till he was born, although he 
was an existent being, he was part 
of another, and was in that other 
included, His individual or 
separate life as a conscious being 
dated from his birth. And reck- 
oning his years of conscious exist- 
ence from his birth, the date of 
his first vision of the chief good— 
the heavenly and immortal beauty 
—was about the commencement of 
his ninth year.’ Then began his 
“new life.” In his eighteenth 

ear that new life received a new 
impulse or awakening. At that 
time he was conscious of an inward 
and very notable revival. But 
through his devotion to litera- 
ture, to politics, and to objects in 
themselves lawful and worthy of a 
patriotic man, his spiritual life had 
all but died out. Beatrice had 
died, and he was left desolate and 
sorrowful. The death of Beatrice 
is the almost entire extinction in 
his soul of the “ new life,” of which 


he was for the first time conscious 
in his ninth year. How long he 
continued in this spiritually be- 
numbed or all but dead condition, 
we know not. But the “ Vita 
Nuova ” shows that he remembered 
the first love which he had foolishly 
and sinfully left. This remem- 
brance was accompanied by un- 
feigned repentance, expressing it- 
self in the exercises of confession, 
contrition, and godly resolution, 
Of these remembrances, exercises 
of penitence, and holy resolution, 
the “Vita Nuova” is the perma- 
nent memorial and_ expression, 
They are Dante’s version of grace 
abounding to him, showing how 
he, notwithstanding his relapse, 
was so restored and invigorated 
that he became what, “ not with. 
out right,” he called himself, “ The 
singer of rectitude.” In accord- 
ance with all this is the statement 
with which he begins the first 
canto of the “ Divina Commedia,” 
in which he tells us that, in middle 
age (say in his thirty-fifth year), 
when he was all but inextricabl 

involved in the pleasures, ambi- 
tions, and commercial competi- 
tions of the world—like a tra- 
veller benighted in a pathless 
forest, where the leopard, the lion, 
and the wolf threatened to devour 
him whch way soever he might 
move—Beatrice interposed for his 
help. Going down to the Inferno 
for the great poet Virgil, she en- 
treated that poet to show to her 
favoured Florentine the realms of 
darkness and the abodes of woe; 
and after conducting him through 
those dismal regions of despair, to 





1 Luther measures his life much in the same way as this. Beatrice is from 
first to last in Dante’s poetry the symbol of his experience in the new life. That 
new experience began in his ninth year—reckoning his years from the time of 
his birth, as distinguished from the time when he was conceived in his mother’s 
womb. This distinction is not fanciful or far-fetched, but can readily be 
supported by passages from sixteenth-century writers. See Albion’s England, 
chap. xxvii., first penned and published by William Warner—1597. 
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lead him up towards Paradise, 
through the fires that purify the 
soul while consuming its “sinful 
earth,” and along the ascending 
way, in which, the loftier the 
ascent the more lowly becomes the 
spirit of the aspiring traveller. In 
keeping with all this,and with much 
more detailed in what is really 
Dante’s spiritual autobiography, 
are the words of Beatrice addressed 
to him when she is about to be- 
stow on him very signal and much 
desired tokens of her favour and 
love. Of all this we have the 
record in the 30th canto of the 
“ Purgatorio,” quoted by us in our 
former essay.’ 

Shakespeare, in addressing his 
mistress, had no such tale as that 
of Dante to rehearse. It was not 
till he had entered into the autumn 
season of his life, towards the end 
of his thirty-third or the com- 
mencement of hig thirty-fourth 
year, that his Beatrice (beautitudo) 
appeared to him.” And when, for 
the first time, he beheld her, she 
wore an aspect of sadness, and was 
clothed with the weeds of sorrow- 
fulness and mourning (Sonnet 
CXxvi.) 

He had passed through the 
spring and the summer time of his 
natural life, and had entered into 
the autumn of the same, before the 
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vision of heavenly beauty and eter- 
nal love gave to him “ unlooked-for 
joy ” (Sonnet xxv.) Of this we 
have a piteously plaintive record 
in two retrospective Sonnets— 
x¢evil., xcviii. .And the same be- 
wailed fact is implied in Sonnet 
Cxxxviii. — a sonnet which has, 
like many of the others, greatly 
perplexed and puzzled the gross- 
witted criticism. 

The meaning of this sonnet is so 
simple and plain that a little child 
may apprehend it. In it the truth 
or fact confessed is that Shake- 
speare, when he wrote it (probably 
in 1597 or early in 1598), was old 
in years—felt himself so to be— 
but was young in grace. He was 
old in the old life ; he was young, 
and but a babe or novice, in the 
new life. This is the explanation 
of this sonnet: and hence it is 
that he speaks of his “pen” as 
“my pupil pen” (Sonnet xvi.) ; 
and of his new “love” as “a 
babe.” 


‘* Love is a babe ; then might I not say 


so 
To give ‘full growth to that which still 
doth grow.” 
—Sonnet cxv. 
It would be easy to add to the 
instances given from Dante in 
illustration of the very marked 
resemblance between his poetic 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1884, p. 737. 
* In the two retrospective sonnets, xcvii., xcviii., in which he confesses and 





bewails the lateness of the period in his life in which he first became conscious of 
the heavenly love, he distributes his life into four ages or periods, answering to 
the four seasons ; infancy or childhood—the spring; youthful manhood—the 
summer ; manhood in maturity—autumn ; oldage—winter. This is the Pytha- 
gorean partition of the ages of the life of man. ‘‘ L’age viril 4]’autonne, pour ce 
qu’en ce temps l’homme a |’experience, est meur et de bon conseil, avec connois- 
sance certaine de toutes choses.” See a book accessible to Shakespeare, and prob- 
ably studied by him: ‘Les Diverses Lecons de Pierre Messie, Gentilhomme de Se- 
ville, mises en Francoys par Claude Gruet, Parisien. A Paris, 1554.’ The 
‘seven ages” are also found in the same chapter of this book, Part I. chap. xl. 

’ Dante’s new life began in his ninth year. In his eighteenth year it was 
much quickened. After this followed a time of declension, till the restoration 
and revival noted at the commencement of the ‘‘Commedia.” Shakespeare’s. 
“new life” did not begin till some time after the death of his only son Hamnet, 
in August 1596. 
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method and that of Shakespeare 
in the sonnets ; but for the present 
and in connection with the argu- 
ment founded on resemblance, we 
shall let the following instances, 
out of many, suffice for the pur- 
pose in view :— 

In one of the sonnets of the 
“Vita Nuova” Dante says— 


‘*And then IsawLove coming from afar, 

Yet hardly knew him, all so blithe his 
mien. 

‘Now do we honour meet!’ did he ex- 
claim ; 

And smiles were clustered round his 
every word : 

_ _ space I stood beside my 
ord, 

When, looking towards the quartér 
whence he came, 

I saw the Lady Vanna, side by side 

With Lady Bice—each a miracle— 

To where we stood advancing smilingly. 

Then Love to me, as I stood wondering, 


cried, 

‘This Maid is Spring’—his words I 
recollect— 

‘ That Love is called, she so resembles 
me.’” 


Let the interpreters explain what 
Dante means by calling Vanna, 
Spring, and what by calling 
Bice, or Beatrice, Love. Is not 
the spring, primavera—the bloom 
of life— beauty’s rose? And 
is not Beatrice that which ex- 
cited Dante’s first love, and that 
which, when it was ready to die, 
revived and strengthened it? Bea- 
trice was in this respect another 
name for Dante’s love to the chief 
good ; at the same time Beatrice 
was the symbol of the Eternal 
Love to Dante. By this love— 
that is, by Beatrice—Dante was 
made love’s captive and slave in 
his early youth, and by her he 
was reclaimed after he had for a 
time forsaken and departed from 
his first love, and by her he was 
enabled to be faithful unto death. 


“Tell her,—Madonna,—with a faith so 
fast 
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His heart to yours is wrought, 

That all his thoughts are bent on sery- 
ing you: 

an early ; yours he shall be to the 
ast.” 


Commenting on the sonnet in 
which Vanna and Bice appeared 
to him beside Love, Dante says— 


‘‘Here now might one who ig 
worthy to have all his doubts re- 
solved be inclined to pause and make 
question as to the way in which | 
speak of Love, as if he were a thi 
subsisting by himself, and not merely 
an intelligent but a corporal sub- 
stance, which proposition in strict 
truth is false. For love is not, so to 
speak, an independent substance, but 
is an accident in substance. Yet that 
I speak of him as though he were a 
body—yea, as though he were a man— 
appears by three things which I say 
of him. I say that I saw him coming 
from afar: wherefore as to come ex- 
presses change of place (and body 
alone, according to the philosopher, 
has the power to pass from place to 
place), it is plain that I assume love 
to be corporeal. Again, I say that 
he smiled, and also that he spoke,— 
things which are both, and especially 
the power to smile, peculiarly the at- 
tributes of man, and therefore it is 
clear that I assume him to be human.” 


In the same comment, treating of 
the lady of whom he had before 
written, he says that, 


‘*As she passed along the street, 
people ran to catch a sight of her—a 
circumstance which gave me wonder- 
ful delight ; and when she drew near 
to any one, a feeling of reverence 80 
eae came over his heart, that 

e had no courage either to raise his 
eyes or return her salute; and of 
this many who have felt it could bear 
witness to such as doubt. But she, 
crowned with humility, pursued her 
way, testifying no triumph in what 
she saw and heard. Many, as she 
went by, exclaimed, ‘This is not 4 
woman, but one of the fairest of 
heaven’s angels!’ Others ‘Behold a 
miracle! Blessed be the Lord, in 
that He hath wrought so marvel- 
lously!’ I say, her demeanour was 80 
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full of grace and dignity, and every 
charm, that, looking upon her, men 
felt within them an emotion of inex- 
ressible sweetness and _ elevation: 
nor was it possible for any one to 
look upon her but straightway a sigh 
rose from his breast. These, and 
even more marvellous effects, were 


wrought by her in a manner at once . 


most strange aud admirable ; much 
meditating whereon, and wishing to 
resume my verses in her praise I de- 
termined to express in words some- 
thing of her wondrous and excelling 
influence, in order not only that those 
who had beheld her in the flesh, but 
others, ought to know what of her 
fair perfections might be conveyed in 
words. Thereupon I composed this 
sonnet :— 


“So kind and full of gentle courtesy 

My lady’s greeting is, that every tongue 

To silence thrills ; and eyes, that on her 
hung 

With mute observance, dare no more 
to see. 

Onward she moves, clothed with hu- 
nility, 

Hearing with look benign her praises 
rung ; 

A being, seeming sent from heaven 
among 

Mankind, to show what heavenly wo- 
men be.”’ 


In keeping with this is what is said 
in an earlier sonnet:— 


“All gentleness, all thoughts serene 
and meek, 

Grown in the heart of him that hears 
her voice. 

To see her once is ever to rejoice: 

Her look, when a faint smile is on her 
cheek, — 

Nor tongue can tell, nor memory hold 
in view, 

So winning gracious is the sight and 
new.” 


“She ennobles whatever she looks 
upon, (‘ gilding the object whereupon it 
gazeth ’)—which is as much as to say 
that she kindles love into being, 
where before he was not. She quick- 
ens love into action in the hearts of 
all those on whom she looks. When 
Isay all gentleness, repeating what 
Ihad said previously, I have regard 
to two actions of her mouth, one of 
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which is its most sweet utterance, 
and the other its wondrous smile. 
Mark, however, that Ido not say of 
this last how it works within the hearts 
of others, seeing that the memory can 
neither retain her smile nor its effects.” 


With this compare the words of 
Shakespeare in Sonnet cxxxi.:— 


‘* Yet, . eh faith some say that thee 
old, 

Thy face hath not the power to make 
love groan : 

To say they err I dare not be so bold, 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false Iswear 

A thousand groans, but thinking on 
thy face, 

On one another's neck do witness bear 

Thy ey is fairest in my judgment’s 


place. 
In nothing art thou black save in thy 


deeds, 
And thence this slander, asI think, 
proceeds.” 


The blackness here spoken of is 
the reproach cast on the poet’s 
mistress by those who, professing 
to admire and love her beauty, 
or her principles, dislike the pre- 
cepts and example 7. which she 
insisted on the humbling of the 
pride of all*those admitted into. 
fellowship with her. It is the 
tyranny of meekness. or humility 
which must have all its true 
lovers or admirers be lowly as 
itself. The “deeds ” are like those- 
of the“ Black Knight” in the 
‘ Arcadia,’ black only to the 
enemies of his mistress—black and 
deadly to all that is other than 
ure and virtuous, m8ek and lowly 
in heart. In this sense, in this 
lace, the poet’s mistress is both 
lack and tyrannous :— 


‘¢ Thou art as tyrannous,so as thou art 

As those whose beauties proudly make 
them cruel ; 

For well thou know’st, to my dear 
doting heart 

Thou art the fairest and most precious 
jewel.” 


Her tyranny is love’s imperial 
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sway : her blackness is the enemy’s 
“ slander ” :— 


‘‘ Within her looks such stores of plea- 
sance lie, 

That through the gazer’s eye, creeps to 
his heart 

A sweetness must be tasted to be 
known ; 

And fear his lips with love in every 
tone, 

A spirit soft and gentle seems to part, 

Which to the soul keeps saying—‘ Sigh! 
oh sigh !’” 

Developing this sentiment, Dante 

proceeds, saying— 


«In all she does such gentle grace there 
is, 

No one can think of her but at he 
thought 

He breathes a sigh with love’s own 
sweetness fraught. 


** Reflecting on what I had said, it 
seemed to be as if I had spoken of my 
lady imperfectly. I therefore resolved 
to write something in which I should 
express how I seemed to be disposed 
towards her influence, and how it 
acted upon me, and accordingly began 
this sonnet :— 

** So long has Love enchained me as 
his thrall, ' 

And so accustomed to hig empiry, 

That tyrannous as at first he seemed 
to me, 

Now on my heart his rigours sweetly 
fall 


So when by him my better parts were all 

Thrown down, and seems as every 
power would flee, 

Even then, so great my soul’s sweet 
ecstacy, 

My trembling cheeks grow pale as 
funeral pall. 

Then love within me gathers might 
apace, 

Making my sighs in words proclaim 
their woe, 

And calling on my lady, forth they go, 

Entreating her to take me to her grace: 

Thus still it chances when she looks on 
me, 

And none might deem how humbled 
then I be.” 


Quomodo sedet sola civitis plena 
populo ! facta est quasi vidua gen. 
tium, ‘How doth the city sit 
solitary that was full of people ! 
She is become as a widow, she 
that was great among the nations,” 
—(Lamentations i. 1.) These words 
are cited as a kind of prelude 
to the new matter which fol- 
lows:— 


‘*The eyes that mourn in pity of the 
heart, 

Such pain have suffered from their 
ceaseless tears, 

That they are utterly subdued at last ; 

Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 

To realms where angels dwell and are 
in peace. 

Forth from the lovely habitation, where, 

Supreme in grace it dwelt, her soul is 


gone, ' 

And in a worthy place shines starry- 
bright. 

He who can speak of her, nor weep, 
doth bear 

Within his breast a worthless heart of 
stone, 

Where no benignant influence e’er can 
light 

The grovelling heart, could never gain 
such height, 

As to imagine aught of her, and so 

It ne’er is moved by the desire to 
weep, 

But sadness him assails and yearning 
deep, 

In sighs and burning tears to vent his 


woe, 
And o’er his soul a black despair doth 


creep, 

Who hath, yea even in thought, at any 
time 

Seen what she was, and how we lost 
her in her prime.”? 


From the scenes and songs of 
sorrow connected with what is de- 
noted by the death of Beatrice, 
let us rise with Dante to the con- 
templation of the scenes of starry, 
brightness, and listen with him to 
the songs of joy that are sung 
there:— 





1 Vita Nuova. 
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“© genuine glitter of eternal Beam ! 

With what a sudden whiteness did it 
flow 

O’erpowering vision inme. But so fair, 

So passing lovely, Beatrice showed, 

Mind cannot follow it, norwordsexpress 

Her infinite sweetness. Thence mine 
eyes regained 

Power to look up; and I beheld myself 

Sole with my lady, to more lofty bliss 

Translated ; for the star, with warmer 


smile 

Impurpled, well denoted our ascent. 

Here memory mocks the toil of genius. 
Christ 

Beamed on that cross; and patterns 
fail me now. 

But whoso takes his cross and follows 
Christ, 

Will pardon me for that I leave untold, 

When in the fleckered dawning he 
shall spy 

The glitterance of Christ. 
to horn, 

And ’tween the summit and the base, 
did move ‘ 

Lights scintillating as they met and 

assed 


From horn 
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Thus oft are seen with ever-changeful 
glance, 

Straight or athwart, now rapid, and 
now slow, 

The atomies of bodies, long or short, 

To move along the sunbeam, whose 
slant line 

Checkers the shadow interposed by art 

Against the noontide heat. And at 
the chime 

Of minstrel music,dulcimer,and harp 

With many strings, a pleasant dining 
makes 

To him who heareth not distinct the 


note ; 

So from the lights, which there ap- 
peared to me, 

Gathered along the cross a melody 

That, indistinctly heard, with ravish- 
ment 

Possessed me. Yet I marked a hymn 

Of lofty praises, for there came to me 

‘ Arise,’ and ‘ Conquer,’ as to one who 
hears 

And comprehends not. Me sick ecstasy 

O’ercame, that never, till that hour, 
was tLing : 

That held ie in so sweet imprisonment. 
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‘* Perhaps my saying over bold ap- 
pears, 
Accounting less the pleasure of those 


eyes 
Whereon to look fulfilleth all desire. 
But he who is aware those living seals 
Of every beauty work in quicker force 
The higher they are risen, and that there 
I had not turned me to them-—-he may 

well 
Excuse me that whereof in my excuse 
I do accuse me,and may own my truth, 
That holy pleasure here not yet revealed 
Which grows in transport as we higher 

rise.” * 


This vision of the brightness and 
the blessedness of Paradise is fol- 
lowed by words expressive of the 
contrast between “true love and 
loose appetite ” :— 


‘True love, that ever shows itself as 
clear 

In kindness, as loose appetite in wrong, 

Silenced that lyre harmonious, and 
stilled , 

The sacred chords, that are by heaven’s 
right hand 

Unwound and tightened. How to 
righteous prayers 

Should they not hearken, who, to give 
me will 

For praying, in accordance thus were 
mute ? 

He hath, in sooth, good cause for end- 
less grief, 

Who, for the love of thing that lasteth 
not, 

Despoils himself forever of that love.” * 

“0 animals of clay ! O spirits gross / 

The primal will, that in itself is good, 

Hath from itself, the Chief Good, ne’er 
been moved. 

Justice consists in consonance with it, 

Derivable by no created good, 

Whose every cause depends upon its 
beam.” 4 

With all this let the words and 

scenery of Sonnet exxviii. be com- 

pared :— 

‘‘How oft, when thou, my music, 
music play’st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion 
sounds 





1 “The venerable sign, that quadrants on the round conjoining frame.” 


* Paradiso, xiv. 71-182. 


3 Ibid, xv. 1-10. 


4 Thid., xix, 82-87. 
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With thy sweet fingers, when thou 
gently swayst , 
The wiry concord that mine ear con- 
Sounds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should 
that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blush- 
ing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change 
their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gen- 
tle gait 
Making dead wood more blest than 
living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips 
to kiss.” 


The poetic method according to 
which Shakespeare develops his 
thought in this sonnet bears a very 
notable resemblance to the method 
‘of Dante.’ No less marked and 


New Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets.—I. 


striking is the resemblance in the 
phraseology and figures of this 
sonnet to phrases and figures jp 
Dante’s description of the blame! 
ness, music, and joy of Paradise, 
And it cannot be denied that the 
contrast so powerfully expressed 
in Sonnet cxxix. is after the man- 
ner, and as we venture to say, 
after the example of Dante. This 
will be shown when we brin 
forward our argument for the 
identification of Dante as “the 
other poet,” founded on the identi. 
ties of thought, figure, and phrase. 
ology in Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
and in Dante’s writing. The 
probability established by the argu- 
ment from resemblances will be. 
come a certain and indisputabie 
position when supported and con- 
firmed by the argument from 
identities. 





* Inthe poetic method, as distinguished from the figures and | agree 


respect must be had to the relation in which this sonnet stan 


to that by 


which it is preceded (cxxvii.), and to that by which it is followed (cxxix.) 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART XI. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—GAURA DRACULUI, 


‘* Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ?” 


GxeTCHEN’s first impulse was to 
exclaim in wonder,her second to re- 
coil in fear. There was a mixture of 
beauty and horror about the spot, 
which put to nought every descrip- 
tion she had heard of the place. 
All around, the moss and ferns 
wreathed in wasteful abundance. 
Up to the very edge of the horrible 
abyss did the ivy creep boldly ; 
and not up tothe edge only, but 
over it the green trails had ven- 
tured. There were clinging plants 
of all descriptions, contending with 
each other as to which of them 
should reach down the deepest to 
sound that gaping space below. 
They hung in a heavy fringe, down 
into the darkness, scarcely stirr2d 
by the breeze, nor even touched by 
the sunshine ; and the lowest hang- 
ing leaves of these venturesome 
trails were pale for want of full 
light, as are all plants which have 
been grown in a cellar. Trails 
have hung down this way year by 
year, have .budded in spring, and 
have dropped their leaves down 
into the gulf below them when 
autumn came round. Myriads of 
withered leaves must have fluttered 
down there, away from the light ; 
but none have ever come back to 
tell the tale of what they had seen 
below. 

The very beauty all around made 
the horror of the spot more palpa- 
ble. The stately ferns waved here 
as peacefully as though they grew 


in some quiet dell ; the ivy twined , 


as soberly as though it clothed an 

old church tower ; and the innocent 

flowerets peep over theedge. But 
VOL. CXXXVII.—NO, DCCCXXXVI. 
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there is treason in them, one and 
all. They are the beautiful mask 
of a hideous thing ; they are the 
smiling ornamentswhich have deck- 
ed out this hidden trap. There is 
not one leafletwhich trembles there, 
not one flowerlet which blooms, 
that does not deserve to be rooted 
out and left to wither. Stripped 
of its wreath of verdure, Gaura 
Dracului would also be strip 

of half its peril. If that black 
hole were cut in the naked rock, 
and bared on all sides to view, it 
would be a frightful object, but it 
would no longer be the lurking 
danger which it now is. Nothing 
but a fiendish cunning, you might 
fancy, could have contrived to turn 
so much beauty to so cruel an 
account. 

‘“‘A horrid yawning black hole,” 
as Adalbert had said; and his words 
were strictly true. And yet not 
one of the four people now stand- 
ing on the edge of the hole but 
did not feel conscious that each had 
carried within them a different pic- 
ture to this. The picture in each 
mind would have as widely differed 
from the other in the painting of 
details, as each picture was differ- 
ent from the reality before them. 
It was not that it was less horrible, 
or less black, or less beautiful than 
they had imagined, but that it was 
horrible and beautiful in some in- 
explicably different way from that 
which they had expected. 

Gretchen had known that the 
spot wonld be awful ; but she had 
not thought that the awfulness 
would make itself felt in this sen- 
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sible, almost tangible manner. 
Against her own will she stepped 
back shuddering. The sense of 
immeasurable depth, the black 
vacancy, with the suggestion of 
a deeper blacker vacancy below, 
made her giddy. It was not diffi- 
cult to understand why the peas- 
ants called the spot haunted, and 
invented legends as apologies for 
their fear. Standing beside it now 
in the gloom of twilight, Gretchen 
felt a shiver run over her. For 
centuries this hole had stood open : 
it was a necessity almost that 
one, or more than one, victim had 
fallen into its jaws. Each of the 
four persons who stood now in 
awed silence by the edge, instinc- 
tively conjured up visions of fright- 
ful tragedies. A traveller lost in 
the dark—how, when coming down 
the slope of that bank, could he 
avoid walking straight into the 
arms of death? One step would 
be enough now to send any of 
them headlong to destruction. 

Kurt was the one who appeared 
the least impressed. He picked 
up a stone and flung it down. It 
flashed out of sight, bounded from 
rock to rock, fainter and always 
fainter; then came an interval 
of silence—it must have reached 
the bottom: no, a far, far-off 
sound told them that it was still 
falling. Not until now had they 
realised the awful depth. They 
threw another stone, and counted 
the time of its fall upon the sec- 
ond-hand of Mr Howard’s watch. 
There was the same flash, the same 
bounds, the same horribly sugges- 
tive interval of silence, and then 
the distant rattling sound again. 
During half a minute an attentive 
ear could still catch the faint sound 
of a fall; and even then, when it 
died away they were left with the 
impression that it had not stopped 
falling, but was only too far off 
to be heard any longer. 
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“ They say that it leads straight 
to hell, don’t they ?” said Istvan, 
suddenly. He had not spoken 
since Gretchen’s appearance op 
the spot; he was now standing 
close to the edge, gazing down 
the hole with a fixed and ab. 
stracted stare. “Strange that | 
should never have come across it 
before now!” 

“ And we were so near it that 
first day,” said Gretchen, drawing 
back another step from the edge, 
“T do not see how we can have 
missed it !” 

“That is because we took the 
turn to the left—the way the 
Bohemian has gone for water.” 

“ And where does that lead?” 
asked Mr Howard. 

“To the frontier: we are not 
half an hour from Roumania here.” 

The bushes rustled close to them, 
and the Bohemian appeared upon 


.the scene, pale, dishevelled, and 


wellnigh breathless. In his left 
hand he held Gretchen’s water. 
flask ; with his right he beat his 
breast violently, while he stood 
struggling to recover his breath. 

The mild face of this peacefully 
inclined man had never so nearly 
approached to passion as it did at 
this moment. 

“ Heilige Maria!l? he gasped 
out— Heilige Muttergottes of the 
Wunderbaum at Choteborschwits! 
My vow! mysacred vow! I have 
not broken it. Der liebe Herrgott 
knows I am innocent !” 

“ Of course you are innocent,” 
said Gretchen, laying her hand on 
the arm of the excited man. “ We 
have found Gaura Dracului; but 
your vow is safe.” 

“No reason that I can see for 
such excitement,” observed Kurt, 
composedly. 

“T am thankful that we have 
not allowed that fellow’s supersti- 
tious folly to baffle us,” remarked 
Mr Howard, with satisfaction. 
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“How did you find it?” asked 
the Bohemian, wiping his forehead 
with an unsteady hand, while, still 
exhausted, he leant against a tree. 

Gretchen explained to him the 
secret of the three crosses. 

“Those three crosses! I have 
seen them often, Fraulein, when 
the tree was still upright. They 
have puzzled me too.” 

He drew a long breath; and 
then, partially recovering his com- 
posure, offered her the water-flask, 

“You have waited long, Friu- 
lein ; your thirst must be terrible.” 

“The water!” said Gretchen, 
looking blankly at the flask. 

“The water you sent me to 


fetch,” the Bohemian repeated, 


holding the flask towards her. 

“But Dr Komers?” she said ; 
“did you not meet him? He 
went after you to tell you we had 
already found water. Mr Howard’s 
flask was full.” 

“Tdid not meet the Herr Doc- 
tor. I came back to the tree-trunk, 
and when I saw the bundle still 
lying there, and you gone, I 
guessed you would be here,—I was 
was afraid of it.” 

“ Komers will be waiting for us 
at the tree,” decided Kurt—“ de- 
pend upon it.” 

“Unless he has lost his way 
meantime,” said Tolnay, with a 
grim laugh. 

“Which would be a nasty job 
about here,” added Mr Howard. 

“ Oh, I hope he will be careful ! ” 
cried Gretchen, drawing back an- 
other step from the abyss. 

She saw a gleam of jealousy in 
Tolnay’s eyes. 

“That man is always careful,” 
sneered Istvan, just under his 
breath; “but even careful men 
can sometimes lose their way.” 

The Bohemian had by this time 
recovered himself to some extent, 
though he still leant against the 
tree-stem. 
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“Those three crosses!” he re- 
peated, with a dissatisfied shake 
of the head. “If I had but 
known it! It always struck me 
that they were too well out to be 
done by a goat-herd. If I had but 
known what they meant!” 

“And if you had known what 
they meant?” 

“‘T should have destroyed them.” 

“Come!” cried Mr Howard, 
“this is growing preposterous. 
This fellow’s obstinacy beats any- 
thing in my experience. What 
was all that rubbish he told us 
about the place? What is it that 
the Greek fellow down there swore 
on his club?” 

“ A victim every century,” said 
the Bohemian, and the old scared 
expression came back to his face. 

“Why, the man looks as if he 
had been down the hole himself, 
or chucked some one else over,” 
said Mr Howard, eyeing him 
severely. “It can’t be supersti- 
tion alone that sets him shaking 
in his shoes this way.” 

“Superstition ! Heilige Jung- 
JSrau of the Wunderbaum at Chote- 
borschwitz! we are not super- 
stitious, we Bohemians, like the 
people of this strange country,” 
sighed the man, with the resigna- 
tion of an exile ; “ and neither have 
I ever seen any man or woman 
go down into that blackness. But 
—but——” 

“ But you have heard of such 
a thing happening ?” finished Gret- 
chen, Sealine an imperious glance 
upon him. “Tell us the story !’ 

“It is tye story of my vow,” 
he faltered. 

“The story of your vow can 
do no more tes than is already 
done.” 

It was growing too dark to see 
clearly the expression of the Bo- 
hemian’s face ; but, from the pause 
which followed, and from the nerv- 
ous motion of his hands as he 
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twisted up the cap between them, 
it was evident that he was going 
through a sharp tussle with his 
conscience. Finally, the desire to 
justify himself against the charge 
of superstition triumphed, and he 
spoke. 

“ Fraulein,” he began in a trem- 
ulous voice, still leaning against 
the tree-stem beside him, “ you 
will remember how I told you that 
both I and my father were born 
in this strange country, and that 
it was my grandfather who ac- 
cepted the offer which the Govern- 
ment had made him, and left his 
nation to settle here. It was a 
rich farm which they gave him. 
He brought his young wife with 
him, and his only child was born 
here soon after he had settled 
down ; and yet he should have 
rued the day when he came to 
this land. He had not been settled 
a year in the valley when a Wal- 
lachian who worked on his farm 
told him the story of Gaura Dra- 
cului, and of the treasure which 
the brigands had buried there, and 
which no one had found. 

“My grandfather loved gold. 
The story inflamed his thirst for 
riches. For weeks he dreamt of 
nothing else ; and at last he deter- 
mined, in concert with the Wal- 
lachian labourer, to whom he pro- 
mised half the gain, to sound the 
depth of the Devil’s Hole. 

“The two went up in secret-— 
not even my grandmother knew 
the object of the expedition ; and 
it was only next day, when the 
Wallachian came back alone, half 
mad with terror, and told her how 
the rope had broken in his hands, 
and his companion plunged into 
the abyss before his eyes,—it was 
only then that she heard of Gaura 
Dracului.” 

The Bohemian broke off, and 
crossed himself. No one spoke 
for a moment. Very swift, very 
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silent, very terrible must such g 
death have been. 

“When I was ten years old,” 
said the Bohemian, “my father 
took me up here to this place and 
showed it to me. He made me 
swear by my devoticn to the Wun. 
derbaum at Choteborschwitz that 
I would never reveal the spot to 
anybody. It was his mother, m 
grandmother—I remember her still 
—who had told him the story.” 

* But,” said Gretchen, after a 
moment of silence, “I cannot see 
what logical object your father had 
with that vow. The more the place 
is known, the less danger there 
would be of a person stumbling in.” 
_ “That may be, Fraulein, but I 
was bound to hold my vow. My 
father meant it for the best, no 
doubt. I have seldom come to 
the spot myself, and I never cut 
shingles in this part of the forest, 
I saw something happen here lon 
ago when I was a child, whic 
made me sad for many days. There 
were two young kids which had 
strayed near this place, and on 
that bank above they began to 
butt at each other in play. It 
was the prettiest sight you could 
see, and I laughed as I looked on; 
but I stopped laughing very soon. 
One of them made a false step; he 
had got his horns entangled with 
his playfellow’s horns, and the two 
fell together down that hole. They 
went straight down ; there was not 
a sound ; it was all quiet in a mo- 
ment.” R 

“* And I suppose that the devils 
had roast-kid for dinner that day,” 
observed Kurt flippantly. 

“We once carried a big stone 
here,” went on the Bohemian, un- 
perturbed—“I and some peasants 
who knew of the spot. It took six 
of us to carry it; and when we 
threw it down, the breath of air 
which came up knocked the caps off 
our six heads as if with a blow.” 
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“JT should have been mightily 
surprised if it had not,” remarked 
Mr Howard ; “and you took it 
for supernatural interference, of 
course.” 

“And another time,” went oa 
the Bohemian calmly, “we let a 
man down with ropes. We had fifty 

ards of rope,but it was not enough. 

ext day we came back with double 
as much rope; but when we had 
lost sight of the man, we heard him 
calling up, for he had taken fright; 
and after that we did not meddle 
with the place again.” 

“Bah!” said Mr Howard, “ in 
ten years the measurement of the 
depth will be reduced to a mathe- 
matical calculation.” 

“That is what papa says,” ob- 
served Gretchen; “ and he believes, 
too, that there is some outlet be- 
low.” 

“That is the secret of the moun- 
tains, Friulein ; and the mountains 
do not chatter. According to the 
story of the brigands’ treasure, 
some such passage would need to 
exist. I know of one story only 
which seems to confirm it, My 
father was told by an old peasant, 
who died at ninety years of age, 
that a brother of his had a dog 
whom he wanted to be rid of, and 
so he just took him up to the wood 
and knocked him into the hole. 
He was sure never to see him 
again; but ten days after that, as 
he was leaving his house in the 
morning, there on the doorstep the 
dog was sitting, nothing but skin 
and bone, and scratches all over. 
Nobody knows where hecame from. 
The peasants said he was not good 
enough for the devils, and that 
therefore they let him go again.” 

“Too thin for roasting,” sug- 
gested Kurt. “They might have 
made broth of him, though.” 

But even Kurt’s irreverence 
failed to disturb the. gravity of the 
others. No story of Gaura Dra- 


cului sounded too extravagant as 
long as Gaura Dracului lay before 
the listeners’ eyes. In Gretchen’s 
head there was ringing the air of 
the Bobemian’s melancholy song, 
and the monotonous refrain— 


‘* Beware, beware ! 
Of Gaura Dracului beware !” 


It seemed to her that that Roman 
woman, sacrificed to blind jealousy, 
should henceforward,from a legend- 
ary myth, become to her an authen- 
tic personage. Had she not stood 
beside the hapless victim’s grave ? 

It was a place to pursue a man 
in his dreams, to haunt him even 
by broad daylight. The shiver of 
interest which it awoke was both 
exquisite and painful. While long- 
ing to be away, one yet was loat 
to leave it. Some such feeling it 
was which kept them all silent how 
as they stood around it. The fascin- 
ation seemed to be strongest upon 
Istvan. He slowly paced round 
the edge, with his eyes fixed on the 
blackness below, stepping some- 
times so perilously near to the de- 
ceitful brink as to deal nervous 
starts to his companions, and to 
call forth many an invocation to 
the Heilige Jungfrau of the Wun- 
derbaum at Choteborschwitz from 
the scared Bohemian. 

“Tell me,” said Gretchen to the 
guide, “have you ever heard of 
any other accident happening here, 
except the death of your grand- 
father ? ” 

“Never any other, Fraulein ; 
there may have been accidents 
here, or there may not. Those who 
go down there do not come back 
to tell us stories. You know what — 
the peasants here say. I told you 
of their superstition.” 

“ A victim every century,” said 
Tolnay, half aloud. 

“ And when was it that your 

ndfather was killed?” asked 

r Howard. 
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“In the last year of the last cen- 
tury, mein Herr.” 

“Ha!” cried Tolnay, raising his 
head. “Then the devils have not 
had their due this time ?” 

“No, Herr Baron,” said the 
Bohemian, with a feeble attempt 
at a sneer,—“ not if we give credit 
to the stories of this ignorant 
people.” But the contempt in his 
voice was not convincing ; his 
simple soul could not quite escape 
the gloomy magic of the spot. 

“Perhaps, though, their sable 
majesties will be content with the 
kids,” remarked Kurt ; “ that im- 
molation took place this century, 
you know.” 

“ But it is a human victim they 
want,” explained the Bohemian, 
with a rather inconsistent eager- 
ness ; “it is human blood which 
they must taste once in every hun- 
dred years ; the god of the valley 
has sworn it on his club.” 

“And Hercules keeps his oaths,” 
muttered Istvan. 

His tone was so strange, that 
Gretchen hurriedly turned to leave 
the spot. 

“We can dono more for to-day,” 
she said ; “experiments need not 
an daylight, but also ropes and 
tools. Now that the spot is found, 
all will be easy,” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said 
Mr Howard ; “even now, enlight- 
ened as we are, we might stumble 
round and round the ou for half 
an hour, or into it perhaps, before 
we knew where we were. ‘Ihat 
one tree is not guide enough ; if 

ou will keep your patience for 


alf-a-dozen minutes longer, I shall. 


ress a few more of these giants 
into the sign-post service ;” and he 
began unclasping his big English 
penknife, and prepared to attack 
the nearest beech-tree. 

But Gretchen had been seized 
with a sudden violent desire to be 
away from the spot. Just as a 
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minute ago she had felt drawn to 
linger, so was she now consumed 
by a fever to be gone. 

“ Leave it alone,” she answered, 
impatiently ; “we have alread 
lost more time than we can afford, 
—and besides, it is getting too 
dark to see what you are cutting 
in the bark. Mr Howard, please, 
come away.” 

“As you command,” said Mr 
Howard, slicing away doggedly at 
the beech-tree. “TI shall leave the 
others alone ; but just let me mark 
this one fellow. 1 am a practical 
Englishman, and it revolts my 
common-sense to leave the spot 
without having done something 
towards facilitating our next 
search,” 

“You are an obstinate and un- 
persuadable Englishman. But we 
are not going to stand by and 
watch you dig your crosses. There! 
if you will have the tree marked, 
do it this way ;” and Gretchen 
pulled her handkerchief from her 
pocket, and twisted it round the 
lowest branch, knotting it fast 
with a double knot. “There! that 
is better than your pedantic cut- 
ting ; it can be seen almost in the 
dark. Now, come away quick ; 
let us lose no more time.” 

“T submit,” said Mr Howard, 
reluctantly closing his knife. “But 
let us sum up the matter first : 
From the white mark, turn to the 
right—mind you, to the right ; the 
hole lies sharp to the left,” 

“Yes, yes,” said Gretchen,“ that 
will do ; let us go now.” 

They made their way back with- 
out much difficulty. It was not so 
dark now, for the moon was rising 
early, and poured through every 
loophole which the branches above 
afforded. They had never before 
been on the hills at so late an hour. 
But even with the possibility of 
robbers and bears before her eyes, 
Gretchen felt no apprehension ; she 
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knew that both Tolnay and Mr 
Howard carried revolvers in case 
of emergencies ; and besides, was 
there not the gun of the Bohe- 
mian’s unfortunate grandfather, 
which, after all, might go off at 
the right moment ? 

The prostrate beech-tree was 
bathed in moonlight ; and, sitting 
on the trunk, — the figure 
of Dr Komers. He did not per- 
ceive them until they were close ; 
then he rose hurriedly, and came to 
meet them. 

“ At last! I could not imagine 
where you were.” 

“We could not imagine where 

ou were,” said Kurt. 

“T missed the Bohemian, but man- 
aged to find my way back here ; and 
seeing all the things about—plaids 
and so on—I concluded that my 
best course was to wait patiently.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know what you 
have missed ! ” said Gretchen. 

And then, with much question 
and answer, and more or less ex- 
cited narrative, the  lawyer’s 
ignorance was enlightened, The 
Bohemian knelt on the ground, 
strapping up the basket which had 
carried their provisions, 

“Tt’s a positive pity that you 
have not seen it,” admitted Mr 
Howard. “Iam bound to confess 
that we have nothing which beats 
it in its own line of horrors within 
the seas of Great Britain.” 

“Ts it far from here?” asked 
Vincenz. 

“ Not three minutes’ walk.” 

“ There is no particular necessity 
for seeing it to-night, is there?” 
asked Kurt: “it is not going to 
close up just yet, I fancy.” 

Vincenz looked doubtful. Asa 
matter of personal taste, he did not 
care much whether he did or did 
not see a black hole which was 
supposed to have no bottom. He 
took no special interest in either 
geological or historical researches. 
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This black hole, however, this 
Gaura Dracului which had played 
so great a part this summer, was 
not quite like any other black hole. 
He had assisted in the search for 
weeks past; it was an object of 
interest to Adalbert Mohr ; above 
all, it was an interest to Gretchen. 
The position was a tantalising one. 
To be the only one of the party 
who should come back without 
having seen the spot—to be so 
near, and to go away ignorant,— 
it was enough to excite even a 
hitherto slumbering curiosity. 

“ Three minutes there,” said Mr 
Howard, with his watch in his 
hand, “three minutes back, and 
one minute to stand and shiver at 
the edge,—seven minutes in all. 
Weare so late already that seven 
minutes are neither here nor there. 
It will take us about that to pack 
up our a 

“You had better make up your 
mind quick, one way or the other,” 
remarked Kurt; “but if I were 
you, I should take it on trust.” 

“So should I,” said Gretchen, 
as she flung her shawl around her. 
“ It isso dark too, it would scarcely 
be safe. Dr Komers, do not go.” 

She had spoken low, but both 
Vincenz and Tolnay had heard her 
distinctly, and they both turned 
their heads towards her. For one 
instant Vincenz felt his heart leap 
up with a sort of wild hope, but 
it sank down again in the next. 

“T am an old fool,” thought 
Vincenz ; “it is only that she is 
in a hurry to get home.” 

“Don’t go,” said another voice 
beside him: it was Tolnay’s, and 
there was again in it that mocking 
tone with which he loved to tor- 
ment the lawyer. But the mockery 
to-night was not as light and laugh- 
ing as was Tolnay’s wont. 

“ And why should I not go ?” 

“ Because you would see nothing ; 
and besides—it would not be safe.” . 
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“I sball go,” said Vincenz ; 
‘will any one show me the way ?” 
“The Bohemian will,” said Mr 
Howard, as he carefully stowed 
away his yellow fungus in the 
empty provision-basket. 
he Bohemian looked up from 
the bundle he was busy with on 
the ground. He looked piteously 
towards Gretchen. 

“JT can’t do that, Fraulein ; it 
would be directly against my vow. 
I was never to reveal the spot to 
any living person.” 

* Oh, bother it!” said Mr How- 
ard, with magnanimity ; “then I 
shall have to take you, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Gretchen, eagerly. 

“No,” said Tolnay, stepping 
forward ; “I will show you the 


sa 

here was nothing strange in the 
offer ; and yet every person of the 
party looked up surprised. Tolnay’s 
mood all day had been so peculiar 
—so gloomy at moments and so 
wildly gay at others—he had 
showed so distinct a dislike towards 
Dr Komers, that even a slight po- 
liteness of this sort struck every 
one with momentary surprise. 

Tolnay saw the start, saw it most 
clearly upon Gretchen’s face, and 
asked somewhat defiantl y— 

“Well, have I said anything 
peculiar ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said Mr How- 
ard. 

“Nothing,” echoed Gretchen, 
more faintly. 

“Nothing, except that every- 
thing about him is peculiar to-day,” 
remarked Kurt to himself. 

In the next minute already, no 
one could imagine what had caused 
that glance of surprise. Why 
should not Baron Koinay have 
taken it into his head to be polite 
for once, even to Dr Komers ? 

“Tam much obliged to you,” 
said Vincenz, readily. “ We had 
better lose no time.” ™ 
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“ Much better,” answered Tol- 
nay ; and he stood for a munute 
locking at Gretchen, as if he had 
forgotten the business in hand, 
Then he turned quickly and walked 
away, Vincenz following close be. 
hind him. 

Their steps echoed on the d 
crisp moss and the crackling brown 
of the leaves. Gretchen watched 
them—Tolnay in advance, Vin- 
cenz still close behind him ; the 
would disappear among the bushes 
in another moment. 

She got up, and, moved by some 
unaccountable impulse, called after 
them— 

“Don’t forget'the signal, the 
handkerchief on the tree; the tree 
is to the right, the hole to the 
left.” 

She was not sure she had been 
heard, for Vincenz kept straight on, 
but Tolnay turned for a moment, 

“T remember,” he called back. 

How white his face looked in 
the moonlight—ghastly pale it 
seemed at this distance. And his 
eyes! Was it the moonlight alone 
which made them shine with that 
fevered brightness ? 

Something like dread, somethin 
like suspicion, for an instant crosse 
Gretchen’s mind. She turned to 
Kurt, who was lighting a fresh 
cigar for the homeward journey. 

“Kurt, will you not go with 
them? they are not out of sight 
yet.” 

Kurt laughed good-naturedly. 

“My dear Gretchen, you are 
really very amusing. In what ca- 
pacity am I to offer myself? Is 
not one map enough to show a hole 
in the ground to another man ?” 

“ T suppose so,” sighed Gretchen ; 
and she sat down to wait, half 
ashamed of the anxiety she had 
betrayed. } 

The two figures had vanished 
among the bushes ; for a few seconds 
longer they could hear the crack- 
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ling of the trodden leaves, and then 
they heard nothing more. 

“We must be close to it,” said 
Vincenz to Baron Tolmay, when 
they had plunged into the thicket 
of bushes. “ Did they not call out 
something about a signal after us ?” 

Istvan nodded without turning 
his head ; but in the next second 
he came to a dead stand-still, and 
faced straight round. He was 
muttering something under his 
breath. Vincenz did not hear 
what the words were; and if he 
had heard them, he would not 
have known what to make of 
them. What Istvan said to him- 
self were only the few words—“I 
cannot do it.” 

“T am not going farther,” he 
said, louder ; but his voice was so 
husky that Vincenz could scarcely 
catch even this. 

They. were standing in a patch 
of clear moonlight ; and Vincenz 
peering through his spectacles, 
thought he had never seen a man’s 
face look as pale as Istvan’s face 
looked at this moment. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, with 
sudden alarm, forgetting every 
thought of rivalry and petty differ- 
ences in an honest fellow-feeling of 
sympathy. He put out his hand 
towards Tolnay’s; but Istvan 
started aside violently, as if he 
could not bear that touch. 

“Yes—no ; I don’t know—per- 
haps I am ill, or perhaps I am mad. 
Iam not going farther. You can 
find it for ‘yourself; we are not 
twenty paces off.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” said 
Vincenz, with his usual courtesy. 
“J shall certainly find it for my- 
self, if you will only tell me about 
that signal.” 

“Tt is a white handkerchief on 
the branch,” replied Tolnay, slowly; 
and he broke off then, and fastened 
upon the lawyer’s face a look so 
intense, so strained and fixed, that 


Vincenz stood {wondering for a 
moment as to what that glance 
could mean. 

There had been more than one 
moment to-day when Vincenz had 
met this man’s eyes, and had 
pane over their expression. The 

atred he had fancied to see in 
them might be explained; but 
there had been another element in 
those glances, for which he had not 
known how to account : that other 
element had looked like jealousy. 
What ground, in heaven’s name— 
what ground for jealousy could 
the young, the rich, the fascinat- 
ing Baron Tolnay have with re- 
gard to anobscure lawyer, without 
fortune, short-sighted, and on the 
verge of forty? 

Vincenz had asked himself that 
question earlier in the day; he 
did not think of it at this mo- 
ment. All he saw was, that Tol- 
nay was looking strangely ill and 
disturbed. 

“A white handkerchief on a 
branch,” said Vincenz, - recalling 
the other to the point in question. 
All Istvfn’s energies seemed to 
have become absorbed in the in- 
tensity of that gaze. 

“A white handkerchief on the 
branch,—yes,” said Tolnay. 

“And when I come to it, I 
must turn which way ?” 

Tolnay looked for one moment 
into the face of the man before 
him, and he saw that he was un- 
suspicious and open, ready to take 
him at his word. Heset his teeth. 

“ When youcome to it, you must 
turn,”—he paused—that pause was 
scarcely a second,—“ you must turn 
sharp to the left.” 

“To the left; thank you,” said 
Vincenz, courteously. 

Tolnay made no response. He 
stood watching the other till he 
passed out of sight,—his own 
figure standing so motionless that 
he seemed scarcely to be drawing 
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breath. It was not pity which he 
felt even at this moment—it was a 
furious jealousy. 

When he had stood for the space 
of a few seconds, he turned his 
face in the opposite direction and 
broke his way through the bushes 
—running as if he were being pur- 
sued, as if at any price he must get 
away from this spot. 

Vincenz walked straight on, 
eering about for the signal. He 
ad not got more than twenty 

— when he saw it on the tree. 
his signal shone so white that not 
even a short-sighted man could 
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overlookit. It hung on the branch 
like a huge white flower, doubly 
pale in the moonlight. A slantin 
moonbeam, piercing through the 
branches, had touched it and made 
it shine out conspicuously. But 
though the signal on the branch 
was so distinct, the ground at the 
lawyer’s feet was dark, and he did 
not see where he was stepping. 

He stood for a moment, lookin 
at the signal ; then, exactly follow- 
ing Tolnay’s direction, unhesitat- 
ingly, unsuspiciously, blindly, he 
turned, as he had been told—sharp 
to the left. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A RIDDLE. 


* But long they looked, and feared, and wept.” —BRYANT, 


The last of the plaids was strap- 
_ up, the provision-basket had 
een got into travelling order; there 
was nothing now to do but to sit 
and wait till those two men eame 
back again through the bushes. Mr 
Howard and Kurt exchanged oc- 
casional remarks; the Bohemian 
smoked his pipe, standing a little 
apart ; Gretchen sat silent, feeling 
tired, and conscious of listening 
rather impatiently for the sound of 
the returning footsteps. 

“Three minutes there,” said Mr 
Howard, drawing out his watch, 
“three minutes back, and say 
three minutes for shuddering—nine 
minutes in all. They have been 
gone ten minutes now.” 

“Suppose we go on slowly, and 
let them follow,” said Kurt. 

“No,” said Gretchen ; “ we must 
wait till they come.” 

“Oh, all right; but you looked 
as if you had had enough of this 
waiting business. I know I have,” 

“Four minutes for shuddering 
—five minutes,” proclaimed Mr. 
Howard, holding his watch so that 
the moonlight fell uponit. “It is 


beginning to grow into an unrea- 
sonable allowance. It is wrong in 
them to indulge in so many shiv- 
ers when they know that we are 
waiting.” 

There was ashort silence, during 

which Mr Howard kept his eyes 
on his watch, and the Bohemian 
puffed his pipe steadily. Then the 
puffs stopped, and the Bohemian 
stood in an attitude of attention. 
“ They are coming now,” he said. 
Mr Howsnd returned his watch 
to his pocket, and the Bohemian 
hastily lighted the little lantern 
which wasto guide them down, for 
in the dense parts of the forest 
there would be no moonlight on 
their path. 

They all lookel towards the 
bushes to the right. But those 
bushes never rustled—they slept 
on peacefully in the moonlight ; it 
was from the opposite side that the 
footsteps were approaching. 

“ Why, they have not been to the 
hole, after all,” said Mr Howard, 
in a tone of disgust; “ they are com- 
ing from the other side.” 

“ Fine result of all our signal 
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hoisting,” laughed Kurt. “The 
will be ashamed to - it; but 
bet you, nine to one, they haven’t 
found the place.” 

“ Just what I said,” Mr Howard 
wrathfully exclaimed ; “ we should 
have ma half-a-dozen trees at 
least, to make sure.” 

Meanwhile from between the 
trees the figure of a man was be- 
ginning to grow distinct, pacing 
slowly towards them. 

“They are taking it easy,” said 
Kurt, with disapproval. 

“They ?” repeated Mr Howard ; 
“T only see one. Which of them 
is it ? or is it neither?” 

Just as he spoke, the approach- 
ing man had to cross a strip of 
moonlight. It was Istvin Tolnay’s 
face on which the moon shone. 

“Holloa! what’s this?” cried 
out Mr Howard. 

“Did you not find the place ?” 
shouted Kurt. 

They shouted loud enough, but 
Istvan neither hurried his pace 
nor made any answer to their calls. 
He came on somewhat laggingly, 
never raisiug his eyes from the 
ground before him. When he had 
reached them, he looked up at last, 
and started as if he had not ex- 
pected to see them there. 

“Where is Dr Komers?” he 
asked. 

“That it just the question we 
were going to put to you,” laughed 
Mr Sowa. 4 ¥ . 

“He has not come back, then?” 

“No ; certainly not.” 

“JT thought not,” said Tolnay ; 
and he sat down on the trunk as 
if exhausted, passing his handker- 
chief over his damp forehead. 

“But where is Dr Komers?” 
repeated Gretchen. 

He answered without looking at 
her; “I did not go with him all 
the way ; he said he would find the 
place alone. I did not care to go 


on—I felt giddy.” - —- -- tiga 
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Every one was a little surprised; 
but the tone in which he spoke, 
and the pallor of his face, bore out 
his words. There was something 
subdued and exhausted about his 
manner. Even his eyes seemed to 
have no light in them. Mr Howard 
could not entirely suppress a con- 
temptuous snort. It was in his 
eyes a degrading spectacle to see 
this wretched young foreigner so 
entirely knocked up by a day’s 
walk in the mountains. 

“You told him about the sig- 
nal?” asked Gretchen. 

Still not looking at her, he 
answered— 

“T told him about the signal.” 

“ And are you sure he understood 
you?” 

“T am sure he understood me.” 

“Then he will be back directly,” 
said Mr Howard, drawing out his 
watch with an impatient jerk. 

“T hope so,” said Gretchen, in 
a whisper. 

Tolnay turned his head and 
looked at her as she said it, then 
his glance returned to the gronnd. 

“Ten minutes for shivering he 
has given himself,” said Mr How- 
ard, still watch in hand. “This is 
getting past a joke ; it is a positive 
want of tact.” 

“Or of sense of locality,” said 
Kurt. “Most likely he cannot 
find his way back.” 

“Of course that is obvious,” 
said Gretchen, somewhat irritably. 
“What is the use of making such 
self-evident remarks ?” 

“Shall I go and look for the 
Herr Doctor?” volunteered the 
Bohemian, taking his pipe from 
his mouth. 

“ Look here.! we have had enough 
of this sort of thing,” objected Mr 
Howard. “There have been enough 
cross-purposes this evening without 
making more. If we begin look- 
ing for each other, we shall end 
by each going home in a different 
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direction. It is a golden rule, in 
such cases, to wait quietly at one’s 
st.” 

The Bohemian submitted, but 
he did not look quite satisfied. 

“ We could call out for the Herr 
Doctor, at least ; he may be close 
by without knowing it.” 

They shouted—first the Bohe- 
mian, then Mr Howard, then Kurt. 
The wood sank back into silence 
the moment they held their breath. 
There was not the smallest answer- 
ing rustle, nor the crackling of trod- 
den twigs, to tell them that they 
had been heard. Gretchen, as she 
sat listening, told herself that there 
was no cause for anxiety, and that 
presently she should hear the sound 
of parting branches, for which she 
was so earnestly listening. 

“He may have heard, though 
he has not answered,” said Mr 
Howard. “ Let us hold our tongues 
for a little. We might as well 
give him the chance of a holloa.” 

They did hold their tongues. 
They all remained as motionless 
as though they had been lifeless 
figures grown into the surround- 
ings of the moonlit forest. But 
Dr Komers apparently had missed 
his chance, for the answering holloa 
was not heard. 

At last somebody spoke, It was 
Tolnay. He raised his head and 
asked— 

“ Why are we not going home ?” 

“But wefare waiting for Dr 
Komers,” said three voices to- 
gether. 

“ To be sure ;” and Istvin’s head 
sank down again. 

It was Gretchen who spoke 
next — 

“Where did you leave}Dr Ko- 
mers exactly ?” 

“JT left him within thirty paces 
of the hole.” 

Then silence fell again upon the 
waiting —- These intervals of 
silence were begitning to be dan- 
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gerously suggestive. The intent. 
ness with which Gretchen sat list. 
ening for the sound of the bushes 
rustling was becoming irksome to 
herself. The strain grew with 
every second: from irksome it 
grew to be painful, and from pain- 
ful if became torturing. Not even 
to herself would she acknowledge 
the creeping fear which, she knew 
not how, had sunk into her heart, 
and which was slowly encircling it 
with an icy band. She would not 
even look at her brother nor at 
Mr Howard, for fear of reading in 
their eyes something which would 
strengthen the suspicion within 
her. 

It is not possible to determine 
at what point exactly a fear of this 
sort becomes alive. Often when 
we are scarcely yet aware that 
the seed has been sown, the plant 
is already growing fast. By this 
time they were all persuading 
themselves that they had not sat 
waiting and listening for so very 
long, and that there really was no 
reason for avoiding each other's 
eyes in the way they were uncon- 
sciously doing. And yet they did 
avoid a direct look; they stared 
at the bushes, at the tree-trunk, 
at everything but each other's 
faces. And so sharpened do our 
perceptions become in moments of 
suspense, that there was no mem- 
ber of the party who could not 
have stood a close examination as 
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to the exact number of tree-stems . 


within sight, or who could not 
from memory have accurately 
drawn the outline of that clump 
of bushes to the right. 

That black bottomless hole was 
in everybody’s mind, and no one 
had the courage to name it. The 
silence was unbearable ; yet each 
felt that he would rather not be 
the first to break it. The first 
word said must be an acknowledg- 
ment of their secret fear—and it 1s 
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the acknowledgment which is hard- 
est to make. Mas 

Kurt had thrown away his cigar. 
The Bohemian’s pipe had went out 
without his noticing it. Mr How. 
ard it was who made the first 
movement. He put back his watch 
into his pocket, and scratched his 
head. Then he got up, looked 
around, hesitated for a moment, 
and said in a studiously careless 
voice— 

“J shall just take a cast about.” 

Some such signal they had waited 
for; they all began moving as if 
with one accord. 

“Why, Gretchen, you are look- 
ing as white as a ghost,” said Kurt 
to his sister. ‘ We shall have to 
carry you down the hill, after all. 
Hadn’t you better sit here while 
we are beating the bushes ?” 

Kurt’s tone was meant to be 
cheerful, but his supreme coolness 
failed him a little just now. 

“But I mean to beat the bushes 
too,” said Gretchen bravely. “ We 
are sure to find Dr Komers at 
once ; don’t you think so, Kurt ?” 

“Oh, at once—naturally, of 
course I do,” said Kurt, clearing 
his throat ; “only I don’t ‘like to 
make self-evident remarks. He’ll 
be disporting himself somewhere 
close at hand, depend upon it ; or 
perhaps he has had a moonstroke, 

ou know.” 

The Bohemian made a few steps 
to follow the party, then turned, as 
if struck with a thought, aud pick- 
ing up the lighted lantern, took it 
with him. 

The wraps and provision-basket 
were abandoned for a second time 
this evening. But they were not 
quite abandoned this time ; for, 
looking back, Gretchen saw Baron 
Tolnay sitting where they had left 
him, his head still bowed and his 
arms folded. It seemed as if he 
were too much exhausted to take 
part in the search. 
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This part of the wood became: 
alive with steps and voices. Every 
one felt that to make a noise was 
a relief after the silence and in- 
action from which they had just 
been freed. Frightened bats darted 
overhead,and moths flew out of the- 
bushes around. The night-birds ut- 
tered shrill cries of surprise as they 
winged their way towards undis- 
turbed depths of the forest; and the- 
day-birds awoke in alarm, wonder- 
— the night were already over. 

he party separated in different 
directions ; there was no word now 
said about playing at cross-pur- 
poses. They took great care in 
separating to inform each other 
that they were not going to search 
anywhere in particular, only to. 
take a general look around. 

Gretchen did not say much : she 
waited till the others were dis- 
persed ; and when she thought her- 
self unobserved, she crept quietly 
in the direction of Gaura Draculua. 
She did not ask herself why she 
was going there ; but some inward 
warning was drawing her in that 
direction. She stifled the warnin 
with all the resolution she coul 
muster ; but, half against her will, 
she obeyed it. Above all, she 
would not have liked any one else 
to guess at the horrible fear which 
had been born within her. She 
crept softly through the bushes, 
where the rising moon was weav- 
ing strange effects. Her quick 
eyes espied the signal ‘at once—the 
handkerchief tied to the branch, 
just as she had left it. Dr 

omers could not have passed it 
without seeing it; and this thought ~ 
for a minute revived her failing 
courage. Then she stepped for- 
ward and stood at the edge of the 
abyss. 

ts aspect was somewhat changed 
from what it had been half an hour 
ago, for the moon threw a shaft of 
light right into its depth. The- 
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trails of hanging — seemed to 

uiver in the flood of silver; and 
the points of rock, the accident of 
formation, were much more dis- 
tinctly seen now than they had 
been seen then. This new dis- 
tinctness added to the terror of 
the place ; it was like scanning the 
bare fangs in the widely opened 
jaws of some monster of unearth- 
ly size. 

Gretchen bent forward, intently 
staring into the depth; then, rais- 
ing her eyes, she started, for there 
opposite to her were the figures of 

r Howard and the Bohemian, 
both leaning forward, and peering 
down, as she had been doing. 

Mr Howard appeared to be no 
less surprised at seeing her than 
she felt at seeing him. Before 
either of them had spoken, there 
appeared another figure on the 
scene. It was Kurt. 

What horrible coincidence of 
idea was this? thought Gretchen, 
with afresh shudder. There was 
another half-guilty start, and then 
everybody began talking at once, 
doing their best to explain that 
they had come here by the merest 
chance,and becoming very eloquent 
about the great facility with which 
people go astray in woods,and often 
wander about for hours in a circle, 
thus exhausting their own breath 
and their friends’ patience. Ex- 
amples were quoted and anecdotes 
told, mazes and labyrinths were 
talked of; in fact, everything which 
could prolong the conversation was 
laid hold of—for they were all as 
loquacious now as they had before 
* been silent. They dreaded the 
first pause almost more than a 
little time ago they had dreaded 
the first word. Had not Dr 
Komers missed his way once al- 
ready this evening? It was quite 
natural that he should have missed 
it again. They all knew how 
short-sighted he was ; but even in 
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saying it, they recognised that this 
last argument was one which cut 
both ways. And then, unconsci- 
ously narrowing their circle, they 
argued that it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that a sensible man like 
Dr Komers—who had, moreover, 
been instructed as to the meanin 

of this signal—could by any possi- 
bility have stumbled over the 
edge. An ignorant person, to hear 
them talk, would have supposed 
Dr Komers to be possessed of as 
many eyes as Argus, and Gaura 
Dracului to be a roadside ditch 
into which it would be scarcely 
unpleasant to stumble. It was 
quite clear that the lawyer must 
merely have lost his way. And 
again they took to shouting, and 
to searching the wood around, 
hoisting up the lantern on a long 
stick and waving it as a beacon- 
light. 

Their arguments were of the 
most convincing kind; and yet, 
at the end of another long half- 
hour, everybody was again stand- 
ing round the hole, looking down 
with a fearful question in their 
eyes at the blackness below. Use- 
less scrutiny! That holeis dumb 
and pitiless. It is unchanged, im- 
movable, expressionless as before. 
No good in putting the dread 
question—Did a man pass this 
way? Did he fall down there— 
down, down out of sight? Is this 
the only grave he will ever have? 
The monster will give no answer. 
Truly those who go down there 
do not come back to tell us any 
stories. Perhaps the ivy-leaves, 
rustling faintly in this breath of 
air, are whispering to each other 
about what they have seen happen 
in this last hour; but it is in a 
language which human ears cannot 
understand. Human beings are so 
helpless in a case hke this. Even 
that noiseless bat, taking a sweep 
downwards into the abyss, and up 














again into the moonlight, knows 
more than they know. But the 
bat, like the ivy, tells no tales. 

Tolnay gave no help in the 
search. He was very quiet, and 
apparently apathetic. He showed 
no disturbance when repeatedly 
questioned as to the exact spot 
on which he had parted from 
Dr Komers. His mind had, for 
the time, sunk into a strangely 
indifferent state ; and at this mo- 
ment it had not yet occurred to 
him that suspicion might fasten 
upon him. This very indifference, 
perhaps, prevented the growth of 
suspicion. 

It had occurred, nevertheless, to 
more minds than one. Not to the 
Bohemian’s—he was too simple- 
minded for such a thought ; but 
both upon Kurt and upon Mr 
Howard such a possibility had 
dawned,—although for the present 
it had not, in Kurt’s case at least, 

ot further than a mere suggestion. 
t did not seem to bear investi- 
gation. To begin with, there ap- 
peared to be to the eyes of these 
outsiders an utter want of motive ; 
for neither Kurt nor Mr Howard 
had ever suspected the existence 
of a question of serious rivalry be- 
tween those twomen. Neither of 
them had ever guessed the secret 
of the lawyer’s love, as neither of 
them had ever doubted the success 
of Tolnay’s suit. Even had they 
been aware of the lawyer’s senti- 
ments, the knowledge would not 
have helped to solve the present 
dilemma. It might have been 
worth Istvan’s while to clear a 
dangerous rival out of his way ; 
but this one! The thing was in- 
conceivable—almost as inconceiv- 
able to these outsiders as it had 
at first appeared to Istvan himself. 
Nor had the others ever sought 
&@ more remote explanation of Ist- 
van’s habit of ridiculing Vincenz 
than the young Hungarian’s some- 
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what malicious and laughter-loving 
disposition. It was not likely, 
either, that a man who meant to 
do such a villanous deed wonld 
execute it in this strangely con- 
spicuous manner. Istvan’s quiet- 
ness of demeanour alone was 
enough to make suspicion hesi- 
tate. It did not strike his com- 
panions that this very subdued 
quiet was in itself unnatural. Mr 
Howard, of the two, felt the more 
distrustful. He remembered now 
that he had always disliked Tol- 
nay ; and he told himself that the 
furious temper of young foreigners 
in general, and of young Tae 
garians in particular, was well 
known and indisputable. But the 
motive? The motive eluded him 
entirely! An unexpected light 
was soon to fall upon the motive, 
As for Gretchen, her condition 
was like that of a person fighting 
with all her failing strength against 
an enemy who is slowly conquer- 
ing her, and into whose face she 
feels a strange reluctance to look. 
If for one moment she pauses in 
the fight, she knows that she will 
be vanquished; and after that there 
will be something she shudders to 
think of—a sharp agony, a dreary 
blank,—something she does not 
perfectly realise, which she scarcely 
understands, but something that 
she feels will stab her heart within 
her. 

Already her courage was failin 
by slow degrees. Soon she woul 
have to look that enemy in the 
face. She saw that the Bohemian 
was silently busied with the piece 
of rope which he had taken off the 
bundle. He was knotting it round 
the handle of the lantern. It was 
with a strained and palpitating 
curiosity that she watched him, as 
on his hands and knees he crept to 
the edge ; and when, still silently, 
he slowly and cautiously lowered 
the light down into the hole, then 
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Gretchen felt a rush of terror at 
her heart. That action seemed 
like the final acknowledgment of 
the dreadful thing she had feared. 
The visor had been torn off the 
fave of the enemy, and she stared 
back helpless at him, at his gaunt 
features and yrinning teeth. ‘This 
it was she had feared, this she had 
shrunk from confessing, but which 
now she scarcely dared to doubt. 

The colour ebbed slowly from 
her face; she put out her hand 
to save herself from falling, for 
a sudden faint feeling had over- 

wered her. It was to Mr 

oward’s arm that she found her- 
self clinging, though she scarcely 
noticed who it was. She was 
thankful only for the steadiness 
and the strength which supported 
her in this fit of weakness. The 
violence of reaction had brought 
on a convulsive shiver, and as she 
clung to her support she was talk- 
ing in an excited whisper. 

‘Oh, he is not dead! tell me 
that he is not dead ! ” she implored 
trembling. “I am so frightened ! 
I am so wretched ! ” 

Mr Howard looked down into 
the pale upturned face beside him, 
The eyes were imploring him fora 
word of hope, the lips were quiv- 
ering. She was very young and 
very impressionable, he told him- 
self, and no doubt German girls 
were more given to hysterics than 
English girls. It was no wonder 
if this scene had proved too much 
for the fibre of a woman’s nerve, 

“€ My dear child, I do not know ; 
we must hope for the best,” he said, 
tenderly almost, for so grim and 
middle-aged an Englishman. But 
his true thought penetrated all the 
same when he said, “‘ He was your 
father’s friend, was he not ?” 

“ He was more to me than that ! ” 
shesaid, witha sudden burst of tears. 
She shook from head to foot with 
the vehemence of her sobs. She 


did not know what she had said, 
nor to whom she had said it, She 
was half wild with a new pain 
which had overpowered her, which 
was beating her spirit down to the 
ground, without mercy and with. 
out hope. 

She was very young and ve 
sepessiensbie,’ She Howat ms 
peated to himself, and Germans 
were undeniable given to hysterics, 
But neither youth, nor sensitive. 
ness, nor even hysterics, seemed 
able to account for the passionate 
flow of these tears. Perhaps the 
memory of the somewhat distant 
time when he had wooed and won 
Lady Blanche, helped Mr Howard 
to see the truth of this case more 
clearly. 

Certainly he did see the truth, 
and at the same moment of recog- 
nising it, it appeared to him that 
a new and startling flood of light 
was thrown upon the events of the 
evening. It opened a hitherto un- 
suspected region of possibilities ; 
unfortunately, also, it seemed to 
seal yet more hopelessly the fate of 
Vincenz Komers. 

All this Mr Howard rapidly re- 
viewed, even while he was leadin 
Gretchen away from the dreade 
spot, and forcing her to sit down 
and rest. He was an English 
gentleman, not only as to the 
shape of his wideawake and the 
cut of his coat, but also as to bis 
mind and heart. He would not 
have allowed even her brother, 
could he help it, to see her weeping 
as she was weeping now. He felt 
a very keen pity for this girl, and 
avery earnest desire to do some- 
thing towards her consolation ; but 
as he led Gretchen away from the 
spot, his face betrayed far less 
emotion than it was wont to show 
at the moment of losing a particu- 
larly fine salmon-trout. 

His thoughts were actively pur- 
suing the workings of this newly 
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discovered motive. Tolnay now 
stood in a more suspicious light. 
But Mr Howard was a practical 
Englishman. He would raise no 
accusation until he had sifted his 
evidence. The first thing to be 
done was to discover some clue 
which would support the suspicion 
thus formed. In order to do this 
he must search carefully. Mr 
Howard was well acquainted with 
numberless instances in which such 
small circumstantial evidence as a 
wisp of straw, or the impression of 
a boot-nail, had clearly establish- 
ed the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. So while the other two 
were busied in lowering down to 
the hole the lantern whose glim- 
mering rays scarcely attempted to 
ierce the black void below, Mr 
oward searched with a sort of 
fierce energy. He went over the 
ground carefully ; he examined 
every step with minute attention, 
he crawled and scrutinised and 
calculated with dogged persever- 
ance. And he found something. 
It is not necessary here to state 
what precise clue it was which he 
found. Mr Howard himself, hav- 
ing found it, could not feel sure 
whether it pointed most towards 
Tolnay’s guilt or his innocence. 
It was capable of various inter- 
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pretations, and for the. present he 
resolved to betray this clue to no 
one. When he emerged from the 
bushes, he was cautiously wrapping 
up some small object, and stowing 
it away in the depth of his coat- 
pocket. 

The lantern was standing on the 
moss again: they had given up 
their attempt. The Bohemian’s 
gentle face was pale and grave ; 
he had scarcely spoken since the 
moment of the alarm; he it was 
who had first given up all hope. 

“If the idea were not so ab- 
surd,” said Kurt to his friend, 
“ T should be inclined to think that 
this business was not a mere ac- 
cident. I suspect that some one 
might, if he chose, enlighten our 
ignorance.” 

There was no name mentioned, 
but Mr Howard understood the 
allusion perfectly. He looked at 
Kurt, and seemed to hesitate for 
@ moment. 

‘“‘ Look here !” he said, “ I under- 
stand you quite well ; but I have 
a reason for asking you to keep 
quiet for the present. Do not let 
that man guess that any one sus- 
pects him. Will you promise?” 

Kurt looked as much surprised 
as it was in his nature to be; but 
he sealed his assent with a nod. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


‘* When the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance.” 


It was past ten o’clock when 
Gretchen found herself on the 
homeward way. Mr Howard had 
taken command of the party, de- 
creeing that the Bohemian should 
sar Gretchen back, while he and 

urt pursued the search as well as 


they could. Nobody knew exactly 

where Baron Tolnay was, and no- 

body seemed to care very much. 
VOL, CXXXVII.—NO. DCCCXXXVI, 
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He had disappeared during the 
search ; for when for the last time 
they returned to the tree-stem, he 
was no longer sitting where they 
had left him. It was taken for 
granted that he had gone home in 
advance. 

In their words they still clung 
to hope, although there was very 
little hope alive in their hearts, 
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They said aloud that next day 
must bring a solution to the rid- 
dle of to-night ; but they felt that 
the riddle could have no answer 
but one. 

Gretchen obeyed Mr Howard 
mechanically. She followed the 
glimmer of the Bohemian’s lantern, 
round which there ever hovered a 
cloud of moths bumping against 
the hot pane, and dropping to. the 
ground with singed wings. Her 
steps dragged heavily ; and she was 
crying a little as she went along, 
—partly from the sheer oppression 
of bodily fatigue, and partly from 
the wretchedness against which she 
was too weak to fight. 

That walk in the moonlight 
through the forest was a thing not 
to be forgotten. She passed by 
the same trees and bushes, the 
same groups of toadstools, which 
she had passed in the morning ; 
but they stood now without colour 
and without life—in the moonlight 
they all looked like the ghosts of 
themselves. Every spot where she 
remembered having exchanged a 
word with Satna, Taare struck 
her with a shock of painful recog- 
nition. It had borne a different 
meaning then from what it bore 
now. 

What a glorious day had seemed 
in the future the day on which 
Gaura Dracului should be dis- 
covered! And what a day of 
misery it had become in the pres- 
ent! How short-lived had been 
the triumph of discovery! how 
swift the blow which followed ! It 
was with shuddering recoil that 
she turned away from the very 
thought of the place. But she 
could not escape the haunting 
image. It was too near and clear 
to be suppressed. 

Her fancy was incessantly at 
work—hovering with feverish per- 
sistence around that spot, and 
painting the details of that which 


must have been. The step over 
the edge,—the fall,—the last wild 
clutch into empty air,—the sicken. 
ing sense of void below ; and then 
—what was that the Bohemian 
had said of the fallen kids ?—not 
another sound, everything quiet in 
a@ moment. 

Everything quiet in a moment! 
Could any length of description 
have brought home the truth with 
a more cruel clearness ? 

And then, with a start and a 
violent effort of will, she would 
rouse herself and try to shake off 
these horrid fancies. They were 
but fancies after all—as yet. But 
her will had no power over her 
unnaturally strained imagination. 
Again and again she pictured to 
herself the scene; she harrowed 
herself with extravagant thoughts, 
That he should have died this 
death of all others, this secret and 
fearful death—that it was which 
was the sharpest pang. In her 
despair now she thought that an 
mode of dying which was not this 
mode, might have been borne with 
resignation. She thought that the 
traveller who breaks his neck over 
a precipice in the Alps, is a man 
not to be pitied, but to be envied. 
He can lie dead in the sunshine 
at least, and his body will be 
carried home, and wept over b 
his friends, and loving hands will 
tend the flowers on his grave. 
Even the sailor who is drowned at 
sea may be washed ashore some 
day, and put to rest in some 
hallowed ground. While here, 
there is no coming back, no last 
look, no grave even, according to 
the usage of the world. Oh, it was 
maddening, distracting ! It would 
have been no great wonder if, dur- 
ing this night- walk, Gretchen’s 
mind had given way under the 
pressureof torturing thought, which 
she was helpless to shake from her. 

After a time those thoughts 
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w so imperious, preying upon 
her with such merciless persist- 
ence, that she lost the sense of 
her surroundings, and walked on 
mechanically, following the glim- 
mer of that Seoen in advance, not 
knowing how long she had been 
walking thus, nor how much longer 
she would have to walk before 
reaching home. 

There were countless reproaches 
pricking her mind through the 
midst of the one great grief. Each 
eold or unkind word which she had 
ever said to Vincenz Komers, came 
back to her memory now with un- 
merciful distinctness. How heavily 
they weighed, and how hotly they 
burned ! 

Instinctively she kept her eyes 
on the lantern, as she followed the 
track downwards. Now she noticed 
that her guide was slackening his 
pace, and then he stopped short 
altogether. 

“ Go on,” she said wearily, as she 
reached him ; “I cannot rest here.” 

The words stood still on her lips, 
for, as she spoke, the man turned 
and held up the lantern between 
them. It was not the Bohemian, 
Peering at her close, with the light 
playing full upon his face, Istvan 

olnay confronted her. 

It was like the weird transforma- 
tion of a nightmare ; and as in a 
nightmare, too, Gretchen felt a cold 
weight of fear fall on her. There 
was no one else in sight ; for Tol- 
nay had taken the lantern from the 
Bohemian and sent him on in 
advance. 

As she met his eyes, Gretchen 
recoiled with a feeling of repulsion. 
He was as loathsome to her at this 
moment as if he had been some 
poisonous reptile which had started 
up in her path. She gave him one 
quick glance, half terror, half dis- 
trust ; and then, without’ a second 
glance, and without a word, she 
pursued her way, walking with her 


head erect, and crying no longer 
now, for some sevaliien of feeling 
had dried up the very tears on her 
cheek. 

She walked hurriedly, but Tol- 
nay kept beside her. 4 the very 
moment of recognition, when she 
had turned from him in disgust, he 
had begun to speak low and hur- 
riedlv. His words were pressed 
and passionate, his voice shook, 
and his eyes shone with a wild 
brightness; but Gretchen never 
looked towards him—she kept her 
gaze fixed straight ahead. 

He told her that he loved her, 
that he must possess her or die ; 
that no joy in this world was to 
him a joy without her love, and 
no price in the world too high to 
pay for it. And she walked on 
the while, pale and shivering, with 
misery in her eyes and scorn on her 
lips, knowing it to be useless to try 
and stem the current of his burn- 
ing words ; and knowing, too, that 
there was no escape for her from 
this—for if she attempted to run, 
he would stand and bar her pas- 
sage. There was in his manner 
a violence still subdued, but ready 
to break out at a word or look, 
For all the scornful pride in her 
bearing, Gretchen was yet trem- 
bling in mortal terror. 

“Enough, enough!” she cried 
at last, as he paused. “ This is 
not the time to talk of such 
things.” 

“This is not the time for si- 
lence,” said Istvan, “ and I will be 
heard.” 

“Oh no! for pity’s sake, no! 
What sort of a man are you to 
speak to me of love in such a mo- 
ment as this ?” 

“Tn such a moment as this!” 
He repeated ite words with a 
jealous emphasis. “Is that man 
to stand between us always, 
whether alive or dead ?” 

“He is not dead,” said Gret- 
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chen, fiercely. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“JT mean that neither man nor 
ghost shallrob me of you. I mean 
that no wretched German scribbler, 
for all his caution and all his 
care—— ” 

“ Stop !” she cried, vehemently. 
“ You shall not say a word against 
him !” 

“Shall I not? But I tell you 
that I shall. If you put him up 
between you and me,I shall. You 
called him your friend ™ 

“He is my friend ; I shall call 
him so a hundred times. There 
is no one whose friendship I am 
prouder of than his.” 

“ And you say this to me?” 

“To you or to any one.” 

Istvan laid his hand on her arm, 
standing still on the path, and 
forcing her to stand still also and 
face him. 

“You loved him,” he said, in a 
whisper. “I have heard that ; is 
that true ?” 

She felt the tightening grasp of 
his fingers on her arm, and she 
saw by the light of the lantern 
the frightful pallor of his face. 
But her terror of a minute ago 
was vanished. 

“You have heard right. I loved 
him—oh, with all my heart !” she 
cried, and burst into passionate 
sobs. 

She felt no wonder at herself, 
nor at her own words, for it had 
not been the revelation of a mo- 
ment which had. made her own 
heart clear to her. It had been 
gradually growing clear during 
this wearisome walk through the 
forest. She wondered a little at 
not having known it before, at 
not having known it long ago; 
everything was so simple now, 
and so hopeless. She had found 
the answer to all these questions 
which had tormented her; but, 
alas! she had found them too 


late! And yet, through the y 
blackness of her ‘ited tha 
agety one ray of comfort; he 

ad loved her—he had loved no 
other woman but her ; that thought 
would be precious for ever. 

She had drooped her head, hay. 
ing made the confession ; not in 
shame,—she felt no shame in pro- 
claiming her love — there was 
scarcely a blush on her cheek,— 
it was only that for one moment 
she had showed herself to think 
of what might have been. She 
did not see the change on Tolnay’s 
face, but his voice tore her roughly 
from her dreams. 

In the moment when she spoke 
he had dropped her arm, and now 
his eyes shown dangerously. 

“You loved him ?” he repeated, 
slowly. “Then I am glad that I 
did what I have done.” 

“What have you done?” she 
asked, in a voice so weak and faint 
that it was a wonder he heard it 
at all. 

Istvan laughed. That laugh 
froze the blood in her veins. 

“T showed him the way to 
Gaura Dracului.” 

“ But you left him before you 
reached it.” 

“Te 

“You gave him exact direc- 
tions ?” 

“Very exact directions.” 

“You told him of the signal,?’ 

“JT did.” 

“ You said a white handkerchief 
on, the branch ? ” a 

“ A white handkerchief on the 
branch.” 

“ And you told him to go to the 
right ?” 

Istvan looked at he for a mo- 
ment fixedly ; he drew one hard 
deep breath before he answered— 

“T told him to go to the deft.” 

In the first instant she did not 
perhaps realise to the full what it 
meant. It required a momentary 
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look backwards, a quick review of 
the spot in her memory, before she 
eat understand the inevitable 
truth. If Vincenz Komers had 
turned to the left of the signal, he 
must have been lost. There was 
no possibility of escape, no margin 
left for hope. 

It was very quick, that mental 
review and conclusion. She had 
stood for a moment fixed and mo- 
tionless, all her powers of thought 
concentrated upon one point ; then 
she staggered up to a tree, and 
remained there with her back 
against it. There was no colour 
in her face, and no sound coming 
from her lips. If she had been a 
man, she would have struck him 
down where he stood ; if she had 
been a Sibyl, she would have 
cursed him; if she had been a 
heroine of romance, she would have 
upbraided him at least with bitter 
words; but being only a weak 
girl, she did nothing and said 
nothing. She only stood confront- 
ing him, white and rigid, with her 
hands clasped convulsively across 
her breast, with pale lips parted 
and grey eyes dilated. 

The very excess of the feelings 
which overpowered her took all 
expression, almost all intelligence, 
from her eyes ; stupid and vacant, 
they stared back into his, There 
was scarcely a sign of life about 
her, but for the helpless twitching 
at the corners of her mouth. What 
can we do when our power of ex- 


pression falls so far short of what’ 


we would express? Because she 
could not find words strong enough 
to utter, Gretchen uttered none 
at all. 

Tolnay stood before her, grind- 
ing the heel of his boot deep into 
the moss, and. gnawing his under 
lip fiercely. 

Above her head there was a 
flutter of great wings, and an owl 
flapped out into the darkness, cry- 
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ing Uhu—uhu, through the for- 
est. That sound roused her; her 
stiffly clasped hands dropped down, 
and the blood began to mantle 
faintly in her cheek, A shivering 
ery broke from her lips. Back up- 
on her fancy rushed all those fear- 
ful pictures which had haunted 
her before, but this time they came 
asa certainty ; and with them came 
a sense of pity, so aching, so keen, 
as to be almost intolerable. The 
wild clutch in the air—and then 
everything quiet ! She had thought 
before that she was hopeless; she 
knew now how much she had still 
hoped a few minutes ago, before 
this word of certainty had been 
spoken. 

When she looked up, Tolnay 
had come two steps nearer to her. 

* You wanted to know what sort 
of man I am—do you know it now ? 
I have told you what I have done ; 
ask yourself why I did it. Do 
you imagine that such love as this 
can be baffled? Do you think that 
a man who has not stopped at a 
crime, will stop at anything less ? 
I have proved my love well—ha, 
ha! hat proofs has that Ger- 
man ever given you which could 
weigh against this one? Do you 
dare now to say that you will not 
belong to me, and that you will 
not love me?” 

There was a wild triumph break- 
ing out in his voice ; it made Gret- 
chen shrink away further, in un- 
utterable disgust. 

“T never loved you,” she said 
trembling; “and now—I hate you.” 

“Ha! do you say that? Then 
call together zoe friends and point 
to the murderer. Do you hesi- 
tate? I shall not hide myself. 
Tell it to the world, if you are so 
minded. But”—he came a step 
nearer, and lowered his voice— 
“what you will not tell them, I 
know, is, that it is you who have 
made me do it.” 
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“1?” cried Gretchen, in stupe- 
fied wonder—“ 1?” 

“Yes, you alone. Have you not 
led me on, step by step, till I was 
mad? What have you been doing 
all summer, but playing with me 
fast and loose ?” 

“Tt was not play,” said Gret- 
chen, with a sudden qualm. “I 
have been very foolish, but i 

“Foolish!” laughed Istvan rough- 
ly. “You have milder words for 
yourself than for me ; you are only 
foolish, but I am criminal. Crimi- 
nal I may be, but we are partners 
in crime at least. I claim your 
partnership. What have you meant 
with the smiles you have given me ? 
What have you meant with your 
glances?” 

“ Nothing—nothing. Yes, I am 
uilty ; but oh, spare me, Baron 
olnay—be merciful !” 

“ Have you had mercy with me 
all this long summer ? I shall deal 
to you the same pity that you have 
dealt to me.” 

She was silenced. Yes, it was 
all true. She had played with 
him, she had led him on—O God! 
and was it this that she had led 
him to? Quite dumb she stood 
before him ; her anger even was 
dead within her. It was he now 
who was the judge, and she the 
sinner. There was not one word 
which she could say in her defence. 
How tell him the truth? How 
confess that his fortune and not 
himself had been the stake for 
which she had played? And at 
this moment it seemed to Gretchen’s 
roughly awakened conscience, that 
of the two Istvan was indeed the 
lesser criminal; and that if the 
blood of Vincenz Komers cried for 
vengeance, it was upon her head 
alone that the vengeance must fall. 
The pang of remorseful pain 
which stabbed her was so sharp, 
that she could do nothifg but bow 
her head and suffer it in silence. 


The Waters of Hercules.—Part XT. 
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She deserved it, as she deserved 
ast bitter word from Tolnay’s 
ips. 

ae Tolnay did not spare her, 
Now at least his suppressed ex. 
citement broke out uncontrolled. 
His reproaches were fierce and 
cutting. He was a changed man 
altogether from the smooth Baron 
Tolnay of the salon and ball-room, 
The thin coat of varnish wag 
pierced through, and close beneath 
It there lay the raw nature of a 
savage. is education and his 
principles were such as _ enabled 
him to shine very brilliantly in 
society, but they were not such ag 
could restrain him at a moment 
like this. It was a very bright 
polish which he wore on the sur- 
face, but its quality could not 
stand the test of passion. There 
was rage and bitterness in what 
he said, and yet there was no 
word which spoke of remorse for 
the deed which had been done, 
Gfetchen might well have won- 
dered, as she had wondered often, 
what element it was which was 
missing in his nature. It was a 
very simple element indeed. It 
was only that he had no conscience, 
She had fancied that she saw this 
more than once before, but she 
had never believed that the. want 
could be as total as it was here. 
Owing to the constitution of his 
mind, rather than to a personal 
reluctance, he would not have been 
capable of a premeditated crime 
—as little as he would have been 
capable of a premeditated act of 
any sort ; but under a momentary 
influence he was capable of any- 
thing, and he had been capable of 
this. 

He paused at last in his wild 
reproaches, and looked for her to 
speak ; but she had covered her 
face with her hands, and stood 
before him immovable and silent. 

“ And now your answer—I am 
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waiting for it; what have you to 
say ?” 

“Only to beg that you should 
leave me,” she faltered, looking up. 

“Gretchen!” There was anew 
menace in his voice ; the wildness 
was breaking out afresh. “You 
dare not reject me, Gretchen ! ” 

“Tam guilty—very guilty,” she 
said, trembling; “but eaven 
knows I can give you no other 
answer.” 

He dashed the lighted lantern to 
the ground, so that the glass shiv- 
ered and the flame went out. 

“And both heaven and hell 
know that I have lost my soul for 
the love of you; and neither 
heaven nor hell shall cheat me of 
the prize !” 

His excitement was rising ; but 
at this moment he checked him- 
self, for there were sounds in the 
forest. Both he and Gretchen had 
forgotten how near they were by 
this time to the more frequented 
paths, and the voices of some wood- 
cutters returning late from the hills 
struck upon them both with sur- 
prise. Gretchen uttered an excla- 
mation of relief ; Tolnay ground 


an oath between his teeth. 


“Let it be for to-day ; but we 
shall speak again—this is not the 
end. We have not done our reck- 
oning yet; this night’s work must 
be complete. Never think that I 
regret. Were it undone at this 
moment, I should begin it again ; 
but there is no need—the work is 
well done. You may not be mine, 
but you can never be his. Is it 
you who are victor, or am I?” 

And without waiting for any 


word of hers, Istvin turned and 
vanished down the pathway. 

Gretchen sank on her knees, 
half fainting, by the tree-stem. 
She was not far from home now ; 
but she was so weak, that she 
could not stand longer. She was 
so worn out and sick at heart, that 
she sobbed helplessly in the 
dark. 

Thinking of the man she loved, 
lying dead and alone, she prayed 
to God at this moment that she 
might die also. Must he never 
know of her love, nor of how her 
heart yearned for one word or 
one look of his? Every detail of 
his manner and look, once so fa- 
miliar and so despised, beeame 
now inestimably precious : she had 
scarcely thought of them until 
this moment, when that figure 
was for ever blotted out from her 
view. Ah! was it thus that her 
life’s romance was to end? Was 
it thus that her love was to be 
slain? Had he died without one 
word from her ? 

Too late! Her chance was past. 
She knew it, as she crouched with 
her head against the tree-stem. 
The bats and moths darted under 
the branches ; but to her fevered 
fancy they were not as ordinary 
bats and moths. The forest seemed 
peopled with flitting phantom- 
shapes. 

hey circled high above her 
head, and shrieked through the 
air, “Too late! too late!” and 
swooping down, they flapped their 
demon wings in her face and 
moaned—“ Too late ! too late ! too 
late !” 
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TBE RUSSIAN MILITARY MANCUVRES, 1884. 


[T0 THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The following letters, written during the maneuvres of the Corps of 
the Russian Guard last autumn, were addressed to members of my 
family, and without any view to their publication ; but I am told by 


frien 
adventures and 


ordinary tourist, I beg to place them at your disposal. 


that they would interest the general public, and as they relate 
escribe scenes which do not fall under the notice of an 


At the invita- 


tion of the Emperor, three officers of the British army were selected to 


attend these mancuvres as his Majesty’s guests. 


I had the honour to 


be the head of the mission, and my colleagues were Colonel Low, C.B., 
a distinguished officer of our Indian Cavalry, and a oy Davidson, 


an officer of the Royal Horse Artillery, well qualifie 


to represent a 


corps so famed for its smartness and scientific training. | 


GRAND H6TEL DE L’ EUROPE, 

St. PETERSBURG, Aug. 11, 1884. 

How am I to tell you all that 
we have seen and done since our 
arrival here yesterday at 7 Pp. m., I 
know not, for at every instant 
gome one comes in with orders, 
hints as to etiquette, or some mes- 


sage which ee close attention; 


but I think I shall have half an 
hour somehow, before we leave 
for Krasnoe Selo, Our journey, 
though very tedious after entering 
Russia, was uneventful. Our sleep- 
ing-cars from Berlin to the frontier 
were noisy, hot, and disagreeable. 
At the frontier (Wirballen) sta- 
tion we secured others, and found 
the Russian sofa-beds much the 
best. We never travelled more 
than twenty miles an hour, and 
our halts were frequent and long. 
From the moment we crossed the 
frontier, tea became onr beverage, 
and the samovar smoked in readi- 
ness at every station, however 
small. Bread good; a sort of 
soup, in which among no end of 
vegetables cabbage was the most 
easily recognised, was really not 
bad ; and my colleagues seemed to 
find the beer good. We had Col- 
onel Chenevix Trench, the military 
attaché at Petersburg, with us ; 


and as he can speak Russian, 
he was of very great use, and 
has become a pleasant addition to 
our party. The country we tra- 
versed is as flat as Salisbury Plain, 
and absolutely without interest, 
save in the names of a few towns 
like Wilna, Pskof, Diinaburg, &c., 
each of which brings some histori- 
cal incident to one’s memory. The 
sun was very powerful, but the air 
became lighter, and reminded us of 
Scotland as we went further and 
further north—till at last, after a 
short halt at Gatschina, where we ~ 
substituted undress uniform for our 
dusty travelling clothes, I could 
see the cupola of St Isaac’s Church, 
a golden speck in the distance ; and 
after another quarter of an hour, 
found myself bowing and hand- 
shaking with various tall figures 
in uniforms of varied hue, but of 
unquestionably Russian type. A 
gorgeous Court footman, in an 
orange -and-red greatcoat and 
cocked-hat, seized my bag and 
cloak ; others surrounded Row- 
land, my servant; while Colonel 
Low and Captain Davidson were 
similarly looked after. Passing 
through the royal waiting-room, 
I was handed into a very pretty 
victoria, drawn by two black long- 
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tailed steppers, and with Captain 
Count Stenbock of the Garde a 
Cheval, who was to be attached to 
me during my visit, by my side, 
was whisked off through the broad 
uninteresting streets of the suburbs 
to this hotel. 


Camp KRASNOE SELO, St PETERSBURG, 
Aug. 11, 1884 (July 30, Russian time). 


Hurried off to the embassy to 

ay my respects to Sir Edward 

hornton, I left off with the an- 
nouncement of my finding myself 
in a very comfortable room in the 
Hotel de l'Europe. In three-quar- 
ters of an hour we had to be read 
to dine with the officers of the vari- 
ous missions. Blue coat, sword, 
sash, &c., were donned, and I found 
myself for the moment the senior 
of the assembled party, as Prince 
Windischgritz, who is a Feld-mar- 
schall-lieutenant of the Austrian 
army, and the French general and 
German general, who are my seni- 
ors, had not arrived. I had an 
agreeable Italian,General Sterpone, 
on my right, and the officer who 
looks after all the missions, Colonel 
Tchitchakoff of the staff, on my 
left, both speaking French. 

As soon as dinner was ended, 
and coffee and cigarettes discussed, 
the carriages came round, and we 
started for a drive to the islands 
which lie between the branches of 
the Neva. The air was refresh- 
ing, and of course in this north- 
ern region, though it was 9.30, 
there was a twilight which was 
sufficient to enable one to see with- 
out difficulty ; and the appearance 
of the huge buildings, and espe- 
cially of the thin spires of the 
church of St Peter and St Paul, 
and the fortress on the first island, 
cut out as they were in sombre 
outline against the clear northern 
sky, was not without a certain 
charm. Our drive did not end 
thus sentimentally. On the fur- 
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ther island, and on the northern 
bank of the river, is a sort of 
lust-garten, called “Livadia.” 
Here we alighted, and found our- 
selves among coloured lamps and 
crowds of the bourgeoisie regard- 
ing with admiration four female 
gymnasts, who were tying them- 
selves in knots, and hanging from 
ceilings by their feet. assing 
by this we reached a pretty little 
theatre, and from a smart box 
witnessed a very fair representa- 
tion of “La Fille du Tambour 
Major” by a French company, who 
sang and acted well. is lasted 
an hour, and on going out we saw 
at another stage in the gardens a 
company of Bohemians in Russian 
costume, singing Russian national 
and gipsy songs, amid the rapt 
silence of the crowd. But these 
were said not to be the best Bohe- 
mians, so we were taken on to an- 
other cafe, where, in a rather low. 
and stuffy room, we were treated 
to real Bohemian choruses, These 
singers—about a dozen men and 
the same number of women— wer 
not in costume, but sang with 
wonderful taste ; and though the 
extreme plaintiveness of most 
of the songs, sometimes varied 
by bursts of wild appeal, all too 
in a minor key, gave a weird 
character to the entertainment, 
the interest it aroused was (to me 
at least) so great that I forgot all 
fatigue. These Bohemian choirs 
are peculiar to St Petersburg and 
Moscow, and are heard nowhere 
else. The performers all have the 
gipsy type and the lithe figures 
and restless expressions of their 
race. And so at last homewards ; 
the horses galloping through the 
now empty streets and over the 
bridges, the view from which at 
night of the Neva and its well- 
lighted quays is really splendid. 
To bed at 2.30. Our orders were 
to dine next day at 12, and go 
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by train to Krasnoe at 1.30— 
all our luggage going at 10.30. 
So after coffee, ona seliine off 
my servant with orders to have 
our red coats ready for us on 
our arrival at the camp, I went 
to call on Sir Edward Thornton, 
our ambassador. His house was 
in the hands of workmen (Lady 
Thornton being in the country). 
It is well situated, facing the Neva 
on one side, and the great square 
or Champ de Mars on the other. 
Returning from the embassy, I 
found all assembled for an early 
dinner, for which no one had mueh 
appetite, and then we all started 
en cortége for the trains, and were 
taken great care of by Prince 
Obolensky, the Grand Marshal of 
the Palace. On arriving at Kras- 
noe, more carriages and footmen. 
My vehicle is number eight, with 
two fiery little horses. We reach 


our quarters on the hill near the 
Emperor’s pavilion, and I find 


myself in a nice little apartment, 
bedroom, sitting-room, and ser- 
vants’-room—all sous la clef—four 
other generals being in the same 
house. Our luggage is late, and 
we have only three-quarters of 
an hour to get ready to join the 
Emperor’s party on hie Majesty’s 
state entry into camp. 

We got our luggage at last, and 
in full tenwe proceeded to call on 
the Grand-Dukes Nicholas, uncle, 
and Vladimir, brother to the 
Emperor. Prince Windischgritz 
headed us ; General de Miribel, the 
Frenchman, followed ; Icame next, 
followed by General Leczinski of 
the German army, each geneaal 
followed by his staff, and so on. 
We found the Grand-Dukes on the 
balcony of their wooden pavilion, 
and. formed a line or semicircle. 
They came round and spoke to 
each general. My Crimean medals, 
of course, attracted notice, and 
the Grand-Duke Nicholas alluded 
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rather nicely to our having been 
vis-d-vis to each other in Seb 1. 
When this was over, we found in 
the main street, which traverses 
the whole line of pavilions, horseg 
and orderlies, and we mounted at 
once. Meanwhile the street wag 
being lined with troops on foot 
without arms, from the Em. 
peror’s pavilion towards the camp, 
and the general staff of the Rus. 
sian army, headed by the Grand. 
Dukes and the Minister of War, 
formed in line opposite to us on 
either side of the street. The 
variety of uniforms, and the great 
names of some of the wearers, gave 
a certain impressiveness to the 
scene, Cossack orderlies hurrying 
to and fro, Tcherkess attendants 
on the Emperor, &c. ; while the Ger- 
man Ambassador General Schwei- 
nitz, and the French Ambassador 
General Appert, both generals of 
distinction, joined our line and 
headed it. And all this time the 
troops were singing, and the sing- 
ing became a shout as the carriage 
of the Empress, drawn by four 
white ponies, appeared, with the 
Emperor riding by her side. We 
followed, and thus reached the 
camp, where the whole of the 
troops were formed in line four 
deep in front of theirtents. Each 
battalion took up the shout as we 
passed—a low hoarse hurrah. We 
rode at least a mile and a half 
peat the line of tents, and must 
ave seen 50,000 men. Theground 
is prettily accidenté, and altogether 
well suited for camp purposes. At 
the end we came upon the Guard 
Regiments and the Préobrajensky 
Regiment, with whom finished the 
inspection; and here were assembled 
all the bands and drums, to the 
number of 800, in one compact 
mass facing the Empress’s pavilion 
or tent, at the door of which she 
and her ladies alighted, and were 
joined by the Emperor and Grand- 
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Dukes. We all dismounted and 
came inside the square, of which 
the royalty and staff formed one 
side, the musicians the opposite 
side, the other two sides being 
composed of officers of the various 
corps who had hurried to the spot. 
In the centre, on a mound, stood 
the conductor of the united bands 
of music, and near him one drum- 
mer-boy (or perhaps a lad of 
twenty), of whom more anon. We 
(the foreign missions) stood in line, 
and the Emperor came down from 
the pavilion and spoke to each of 
the generals. He was very gra- 
cious to me, and inquired about my 
service and the commands I had 
held. This over, he stood alone 
in the centre, and a detachment of 
sergeants in full marching order 
passed him one by one, each ser- 
geant giving the evening report of 
his picket and of the usual “ watch- 
setting ” in a loud voice, the Czar 
thus fulfilling for the moment the 
réle of camp-commandant. We 
(generals only) were then taken 
up, one by one, to the Empress, 
who talked to me about the Prin- 
cess of Wales, Cowes, Osborne, 
&c., and was altogether gracious 
and charming. The tea was 
handed round, and the crowd of 
officers and of the troops generally 
kept closing round the square as the 
hour for the “retreat,” or Zaira 
drew nigh. Meanwhile heavy 
clouds had gathered in the horizon, 
and a storm seemed to threaten 
us, though the view down the 
slope and over the valley to Kras- 
noe, distant about a mile, was 
not rendered less beautiful by the 
combination of waning sunlight 
and threatening clouds. Eight 
o’clock sounds ; each field-battery 
fires an evening gun ; three rockets 
shoot into the air, and the drums 
and bands roll out, with a solemnity 
and volume of sound not easily 
forgotten, the evening hymn. As 


the last notes die off, the drummer- 
boy steps forward, the bandmaster 
descends, and the little drummer, 
sole occupant of the square, repeats 
slowly but with perfect distinct- 
ness the Lord’s Prayer. Every 
head is uncovered and bows, from 
the Emperor to the furthermost 
spectator ; and I should from my 
heart pity the man who, as the 
little lad’s “ Amen” went up in 
its solitary simplicity, could scoff 
at or even be unimpressed by the 
silence which followed. 

There was a total absence of all 
exaggeration or straining for in- 
creased effect. The bands then 
burst forth with the Russian na- 
tional air, so well known to all 
of us, and the scene closed as night 
fell. 

Our carriages came up, and we 
raced home ; no, not home, for 
there was a gala performance at 
the theatre, and we were driven 
straight there, and sat three mortal 
hours listening to a Russian play. 
The Emperor and Empress and 
Grand-Dukes were all there, and 
remained for a ballet ; after which 
we supped at the Emperor’s pa- 
vilion, and I was placed next a 
nice little dame @honneur, who was 
an enthusiastic admirer of George 
Eliot’s works ; and when I told her 
I had known Mrs George Henry 
Lewes, she seemed to look on me 
as a very privileged person indeed. 
I was starving, not having tasted 
food since our dinner in St Peters- 
burg at twelve, except the Em- 
press’s tea at the “camp retreat.” 

It was 1.30 before I got to bed. 

I was certainly tired, and hoped 
for a good night’s rest before the 
great review which was to take 
place next day. I had been asleep 
about an hour and a half, when an 
orderly arrived who woke the ser- 
vants, and bade us all turn out, as 
there was an alerte. Disbelieving my 
servant, I tried to court once more 
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the drowsy god, when in rushed 
Count Stenbock, confirming the 
announcement, and that we were 
all expected at the Quartier Gén- 
éral in ten minutes. I need 
hardly say that I was dressed in 
no time, and that we started at 
4.30 at a brisk canter across the 
lain, and were all in our places 
in front of the Emperor’s pavilion 
in } good time. Meanwhile the troops 
had hurried into their positions, 
and the Emperor, mounting a small 
rey barb, rode down the line, say- 
ing “ Good morning, my children,” 
to each eames, to which the men 
shout reply in unison. After the 
inspection came the march-past ; 
and as there were fully 50,000 on 
the ground, this was a long affair, 
and the morning air struck chill 
ae us all, besides the annoyance 
of the dust, which absolute smoth- 
ered us. But the appearance and 
bearing of the troops were superb, 
and merited praise all the more 
owing to the alacrity with which 
they had turned out at so early 
an hour. We were home by nine 
o’clock, much interested by all we 
had seen, but very cold and econ, 
Luncheon at one o’clock, and then 
we passed the whole afternoon driv- 
ing about, paying official visits to 
aa and heads of departments. 
appily the visiting consisted in 
leaving cards ; but it is de rigueur 
to do this in state, so 1 donned 
cocked-hat, and we drove en cortege. 
Dinner at seven o’clock. I was 
next to a very agreeable Princess 
Kutusoff. I was rather tired, but 
ashamed of being so, as no one is 
tired, apparently, in this country. 
Afterwards to the theatre, this 
time “La Mascotte” in French, 
very well given and very amus- 
ing. It was 1.30 before I could 
get to bed. It appears this Czar 
ad never given this alerte before, 
though the late Emperor was very 
fond of taking people by surprise. 


Even the Minister of War, as 


Vannowsky, told me that he knew 
nothing of it till after two o’clock 
on the same morning. 

Next morning, the 13th, was the 
benediction des drapeaux—a most 
interesting ceremony, which takes 
place twice a-year. The time, for. 
tunately for me and indeed for all, 
was eleven, so that we were not 
obliged to turn out before a reason- 
able hour. In full dress we waited 
for the Emperor and Empress near 
a little chapel on the edge of the 
lake hard by. Detachments of 
picked men from every regiment, 
with the standard or colour, were 
ranged in double line. 

he whole Imperial family went 
down the line and into the cha 
which was open at the sides—t 
is, was only pillars and roof, 
Popes and priests, and the choir 
of the loveliest voices I ever heard. 
A long service, very sweet and 
solemn music, all of us bareheaded. 
Then they all returned to the steps 
of a pavilion, and the detachment 
marched past; the Empress re- 
received the report of the day of 
her regiment, the Emperor of the 
others ; and so home to breakfast 
or luncheon, where again I found 
myself next Mdlle. Kutusoff, and 
on the other side a nice Baroness 
ven Hintber, who belongs to the 
ex-Hanoverian Court, and is here 
with one of the Hanoverian prin- 
cesses. After luncheona series of 
official visits to members of the 
Imperial family—cocked-hat again! 
We had to write down our names 
some twenty or thirty times, and 
leave two or three dozen cards on 
the courtiers, and then our official 
visits were, [ think, fairly accom- 
plished ! I was glad to get back 
to my quarters. 

This morning (14th August) we 
were up at seven. Off at eight 
on wheels to the plains, where we 
found our horses ; and when the 
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Emperor joined us, we witnessed a 
very interesting field-day on a small 
scale, real shot and shell being used 
against an enemy represented by 
dummies or painted figures life- 
size. The whole thing was well 
done and highly instructive. Then 
home as hard as we could drive, as 
I had to breakfast at mid-day with 
the Emperor. 
The rooms are small, for the 
present Czar will not use the large 
avilion where his father was wont 
to live, but keeps to that which he 
had when Czarowitch. So only the 
heads of missions were invited. 
The Emperor was very civil, talk- 
ing to each of us. I was presented 
to the Hanoverian princess (sister 
to Princess Frederica), who seemed 
leased to talk of England and the 
finglish. Then I was presented to 
the Grande-Duchesse Serge, the 
bride, daughter of the Grand-Duke 


_ of Hesse and of our dear Princess 


Alice. She is quite charming, and 
the image of her mother: she has the 
same expression that was the Prin- 
cess Alice’s. He (Serge) looks like 
a well-bred gentleman, and is said 
tobe clever. Coffee and cigarettes 
in the garden, a band (which play- 
ed, by the way, “Am Meer”), 
Circassian sentries, Emperor and 
Empress moving about—you will 
understand the scene—then home, 
and this brings me to the present 
hour, 3 p.m. Ishall keep the letter 
open till late to-night, as I may 
have more to add, for at four we 
mount our horses again, and go to 
see another field-day. So dinner is 
not to be till eight, and then there 
will be the play ! In a few days, I 
hear, we are to go down to the coast 
to Narva and Yamburg, where the 
great mancuvres begin, and last 
five days. Prince Windischgratz 
has asked me to go to his man- 
g@uvres at Cracow, at the end of 
the month; but I don’t think I 
shall accept, as the distance is 


eat; and if we are kept at this 
igh pressure, we shall all want 
repose. 


KRASNOE SELO, 
Friday, 15th Aug. 


My last letter went to the post 
this morning. To-night I resume, 
but shall probabl fnish this at 
St. Petersburg, where we go to- 
morrow after the morning’s work, 
returning here on Sunday after- 
noon. We had a field-day or 
sham-fight in the afternoon yes- 
terday, after the morning’s expe- 
riences with the artillery. The 
Empress rode on horseback, and 
rides very well. The young Grand- 
Duchess Serge was with her, also 
on horseback. There was not 
much that was edifying in a mili- 
tary sense, but the sight was 
pretty ; and as we galloped home 
across the plain, the enormous 
staff and varied uniforms, follow- 
ing the Empress to the point 
where the carriages were awaiting 
us, made a very interesting pic- 
ture. I had barely time to dress 
for dinner, and then a French 
operetta followed. Home at mid- 
night. This morning at 8.10 off 
to the same ground, for a field-day 
of the line’s infantry and artillery. 
Not bad on the whole, and the 
ground very well suited for such 
a display, the’ morning air deli- 
ciously cool and refreshing. Home 
to breakfast at twelve. At two, 
inspection of the Ecole de Cava- 
lerie and the Ecoles d’Equitation 
and d’Infanterie. Then I went to 
see my old friend and colleague 
General Lubowidski, who was de- 
lighted to show me his beautiful 
regiment of Grenadiers of the 
Guard. I had a good look at 
everything, down to the canteen 
and kitchen, and was very much 
interested. He was with me, you 
know, at the French Mancuvres 
in 1880. As I walked amongst 
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the men, he whispered to me to 
say to them, “Sdiréva,” on which 
they all shouted some words which 
meant welcome! Then home to 
rest and to dinner. I declined the 
play to-night, it being a Russian 

iece. I sat between Princesse 
Kutusoff and Princesse Apraxin, 
both very pleasant. After dinner 
I was glad to renew acquaintance 
with Detaille, the French painter, 
who is here on a special engage- 
ment to the Emperor to paint 
military subjects. His works are 
well known, and he has often been 
in England. We have our orders 
now for next week. On Monday 
we shall redistribute our luggage, 
and send all that we do not 
absolutely want to St Petersburg, 
to the hotel. On Tuesday the 
generals go with the Emperor to 
the neighbourhood of Narva for 
the five days of grand maneuvres. 
I expect we shall have to rough it. 
The others go with the headquar- 
ters of the opposing sides, and will 
certainly have to rough it. On 
the 26th, I believe, we all return 
to St Petersburg, and I therefore 
suppose that on the 27th lam a 
free agent again. Ishall probably 
employ 27th and 28th in visiting 
St Petersburg, and then go to Mos- 
cow for two nights, returning to 
St Petersburg, and home by Stock- 
holm and Gottenburg, or else go to 
Warsaw and Berlin, and home by 
Flushing. 


St PETERSBURG, 
Sunday, 17th Aug. 


I must close this as post goes, and 
I am off to St Isaac’s and to the 
English church. I went this morn- 
ing to the Kazan Cathedral, and 
then to St Isaac’s, of which I will 
not attempt to give a description, 
though it merits one. I shall visit 
it for its architecture again. To- 
day I went for the church music, 
and indeed the choir is heavenly. 
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Never did I hear anything to equal 
it: the boys’ voices so pure, the 
altos so clear and bright, the basses 
so deep ; time and tune, harmony 
and taste, all far beyond any ches 
singing I had ever heard. No in. 
struments, Since breakfast a visit 
en masse to photographers, where 
we have all been immortalised in a 
group; then to the fortress and 
the church of St Peter and §¢ 
Paul, where we saw the royal 
tombs and much gilding and pomp, 
Then to the house of Peter the 
Great, and now we are waiting for 
the train to go to Krasnoe. Selé, 
where there are camp races at 6 


P.M. 

The field-day of the Guards yes- 
terday was good and instructive, 
and the spectacle very fine. The 
Empress rode. I write in haste, 
for Count Stenbock is calling to us 
to come to the train. 


GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, . 
Sr PETERSBURG, Awg. 19, 1884 
(Old Style, Aug. 7), 6 P.M. 


We reached the camp at 5.30 
on Sunday afternoon, and were 
taken straight to the Imperial 
stand, into the state tribune, to 
which we generals were specially 
admitted. The racing was amus- 
ing, officers and Cossacks riding 
their own horses. The Empress 
came across the room and talked 
to me a long while about her 
sister and England, and seemed 
interested to hear news of people 
she had known. The Emperor, 
too, talked a little, and many 
of the Grand-Dukes. At 7.30 
I thought we were going home 
to dinner; but we were driven 
to the theatre instead, where we 
heard “La Mascotte,” with long 
intervals between acts, till near- 
ly twelve o’clock. One of the 
Dukes of Leuchtenberg sat in the 
next stall to me, and we talked 
a good deal; but I was growing 
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ravenous with hunger, for I had 
had nothing since mid-day except 
acup of tea in the tribune which 
I had to put down only half tasted, 
owing to the Empress coming over 
to speak with me! At 12.30 
(p.M.) we were taken to the large 
pavilion, but could only get a 
ittle chicken and zakuska and 
some tea. However, I ate likea 
ploughboy, the French ambassador 
alongside of me being in the same 
plight—then to bed. Up early, 
as everything had to be ready 
for a move—some of our luggage 
to go off to Narva, and the rest, 
with ourselves, to go to St Peters- 
burg. Meanwhile we put on full 
dress for the Préobrajensky féée, 
and at eleven o’clock were driven 
over to the camp of that regiment, 
and witnessed a very interesting 
parade before the whole Imperial 
family. Popes, altars, vestments, 
and sweet music, and then the 
regimental pope blessed and sprin- 
kled the Imperial family, and 
then marched down the ranks 
and blessed the men; and then a 
march-past and a visit to the 
camp and the men at their din- 
ners, and hurrahs from every one 
as the Empress drank to their 
health. Afterwards a tremendous 
breakfast or dinner at the pavil- 
ion, the whole of the officers being 
invited, besides the entire Court. 
We sat down about 450, and the 
whole of the arrangements were 
complete, and the dinner hot and 
well served. On my right hand 
was the Princess Marie of Hano- 
ver, and on my left the Prin- 
cess Kotchoubey, who is the head 
of all the ladies of the Court ; she 
was pleased to be gracious to me, 
and talked a great deal. With 
the Hanoverian Princess, I, of 
course, talked English, and it 
seemed to be like talking to one 
of our own Royal family. 
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The Emperor rose towards the 
end of dinner, and called upon all 
to drink to the health of the Em- 

eror of Austria, whose birthday 
it was. We then drank to the 
health of the Préobrajensky Regi- 
ment, and then the Imperial party 
rose and stood about and dran 
coffee. I was in close conversa- 
tion with some one of the generals 
when the Grand-Duchess Serge 
(the bride) came across the inter- 
vening space and did me the 
honour to converse for some time 
about her mother, and the Queen, 
and of England. It was so touch- 
ing, and altogether so indicative of 
a desire to speak with some one 
who, at any rate, could refer to 

ersons and places which reminded 

er of her childhood. 

By this time it was four o’clock, 
We had then (the foreign generals) 
to be presented to the little Grand- 
Duc Héritier or Czarewitch, at his 
own pavilion. He seems to be a 
nice lad ; very quick and intelli- 
gent ; he spoke English with a very 
pure accent. We had just time to 
change our red for blue coats, and 
catch a train at 5.30, arriving at 
St Petersburg at 6.30, minus our 
luggage and servants, who did not 
turn up til] past eight o’clock. 
However, I went off at once to see 
the Winter Palace, and was shown 
all over that most extraordinary 
building, which is about five times 
as big as Buckingham Palace, and 
ten times more magnificent. I 
was shown the cabinet of the great 
Emperor Nicholas, left just as he 
left it, for the bed remains in which 
he died, and all his things are 
lying around the little low couch, 
which was all he indulged in, fBut 
the objects of interest are endless, 
though I admit that my sense of 
the fitness of things was shocked 
when, in the corner of the cabinet 
de travail of the late unfortunate 
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Czar, I was shown the bed on 
which he expired in agony, and 
the gardien, lifting the coverlet, 
pointed to the mattress! saturated 
with blood, and left just in the 
state in which it was when the 
poor Emperor breathed his last. 

This morning (Tuesday, 19th) we 
started at nine o’clock on board 
an Admiralty steamer for Cron- 
stadt. Our ambassador, Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, joined the party, 
and I had a great deal of interest- 
ing conversation with him during 
the voyage out and home. It 
takes one and a half hour to go 
down the Neva to Cronstadt ; and 
though the banks of the river are 
flat, except where you see on the 
left bank the woods of Peterhoff 
and Oranienbaum, there is a cer- 
tain grandeur in the river, owing 
to the great mass of water. At 
Cronmstadt we were taken to see 
batteries and guns, and forts and 
turrets, and finally were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the marine 
officers, and returned to St Peters- 
burg at six o’clock. Mr Albert 
Brassey’s yacht, the Czarina, was 
lying off Cronstadt, and very well 
abe ooked. I now come to the 
end of my story! We have had 
dinner, and I have had a short 
drive since in the cool of the even- 
ing declining any further dissipa- 
tion, and I am now going to bed, 
for we start early for Narva, and 
shall have five days of real hard 
work, I suspect. 


GomontTovo, half-way between 
KRaAsnoE SELO and Yam- 
BURG, Aug. 21, 1884. 


We left St Petersburg yesterday 
by train at 9.30, and stopped at 
the second station beyond Gat- 
schina on the Baltic line of rail- 
way, where we found carriages, 
which, after a drive of 20 versts, 
brought us herg. This is a fair 
specimen of a country gentleman’s 
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house—not a chdteau, but a 
comfortable house made of w. 


with good rooms fairly furnished, 
It belongs to Baron Veglio, and 
has been placed at the Emperor's 


disposal for three days as his head. 
quarters. The weather, alas! hag 
become unfriendly to us, and we 
arrived in a heavy storm of rain, 
and had to wait two hours for our 
baggage. But it was amusing to 
watch the Emperor’s fourgons 
with the eguipage de campagne 
arrive ; and I must admit that 
they well understand how to impro- 
vise even an Imperial camp. The 
Emperor’s and Empress’s camp- 
beds were unpacked and settled 
up on a room on the ground-floor, 
the Grand-Duc Héritier being next 
door. Then there was the travel- 
ling plate, allin special boxes, sil- 
ver mugs instead of glasses, and no 
china at all. Outside in the park 
or enclosure, fifty yards from the 
house, two large and twelve small 
tents had been pitched, where the 
generals dine, and the minor offi- 
cials sleep. I and the French gen- 
eral en mission, De Miribel, share 
a room in the house; and in the 
same passage with us, in little 
rooms, are the Grand-Dukes, the 
Minister of War, and the other 
foreign generals. My French col- 
league is a cheery, and sleeps 
like a top; 1 only wish I could 
sleep half as well as he does. We 
are at this moment seated opposite 
to each other at a little table, he 
on a chair, Jon my bed, each writ- 
ing to his wife ! 

At six o’clock we had an excel- 
lent dinner in the large tent, which, 
by the way, was used by the late 
Emperor through the whole of the 
Plevna campaign, though we all 
wore our cloaks and our forage- 
caps on account of the cold and 
rain. Ateight o’clock the Emperor 
and Empress arrived from Peter- 
hoff, and we saw no more of them 
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till this morning, when at nine 
o'clock we started for the opening 


~ gcene of the maneuvres. The idea 


is simple : a force having landed 
near Narva threatens the capital ; 
a smaller force, representing the 

rrison of St Petersburg, opposes, 
in order to hold it in check till 
reinforcements arrive. I may dis- 
miss the subject of this display ; 
for what we saw to-day was not 
worth seeing,—the commanders 
on either side seemed afraid of 
doing anything. The Empress 
rode, notwithstanding the rain ; 
and after three or four hours we 
returned, and then we generals 
had to join the Imperial party at 
breakfast. I sat next the Prince 
of Oldenburg, who likes a 
English, and has a frank an 
soldier-like manner. We had along 
conversation on wolf-hunting; but 
tell Gladys I have seen no wolves 
as yet, though they say there are 
some not far off. 

It has rained hard ever since, 
and thus you see I am brought to 
the moment when, and the reason 
why, General de Miribel and I are 
availing ourselves of the enforced 
imprisonment to write to our wives! 
If the weather continues bad, and 
the manceuvres are not of a more 
interesting kind than to-day, I 
shall be glad when the thing is 
over. T'o-morrgw, for example, is 
said to be reldche, and what on 
earth we are to do I know not. 
It is 40 versts to Narva, too far 
for an excursion, and the country 
all around is as flat as Salisbury 
Plain, and when you have seen one 
Russian village you have seen all. 
Apropos of Russian villages, it was 
rather interesting this morning to 
observe the people of the village 
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where we mounted our horses(about 
four miles off) assembled to wel- 
come the Czar, with their headman 
in front bearing an offering of 
bread and salt, which was duly pre- 
sented. The people seem happy in 
a sort of way; and give no evi- 
dence of being discontented with 
their present mode of life. My 
two companions are attached to 
the headquarters of the contend- 
ing forces, and are lodged six or 
seven miles off ; I saw them to-da 
for a short time. Colonel Trene 
is with me at headquarters. Ac- 
cording to present plans we move 
the day after to-morrow to Rop- 
scha, a small country palace nearer 
to Krasnoe, and shall be there till 
the maneuvres close, the 26th. 
Then I am told we are to be 
taken to Peterhoff, and so conclude 
our mission. After breakfast 
this morning, I had a talk with a 
Mr Heath, who is English tutor to 
the Grand-Duc Héritier, and he at 
once asked me if I did not live near 
Marlow. “I was born,” he 
said, “within half a mile of your 
house.” I was able to give him 
the latest news. How small the 
world is, when one thinks that, 
after a journey of $1000 miles and 
more, one tumbles upon a man 
born within half a mile of one’s. 
own door! * 


RopscHa, Aug. 28, 1884; . 

We arrived here this afternoon 
from Gomontovo, from whieh place 
I wrote to you two days ago. It. 
was most unlucky that it should 
have rained at Gomontovo, fo2 
yesterday was a holiday, and we 
were dreadfully bored with each 
other, not knowing what to do. 


.We managed a short ride to look 





" Iwas very glad to hear afterwards from his Majesty and the Empress of 
the high opinion they entertained of Mr Heath, and it is pleasant to think of 
an English gentleman being intrusted with the early education of the young 
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at some of the camps and bivouacs ; 
ut it was not lively work, and as 
‘we were doubled up in very small 
rooms, it was not easy to settle 
‘down to writing. I went with 
Detaille to a village close by, where 
he made a sketch out of his car- 
riage ; but even his skill did not 
‘enable him to do much. We break- 
fasted and dined always with the 
Emperor and Empress, and conse- 
quently the stiffness of etiquette 
is becoming less burdensome. To- 
day we sat down to luncheon 
after the maneuvres in a pretty 
pavilion, half-way to this place, 
which belonged to General Bar- 
clay de Tolly, and we were only 
twelve at the Imperial table out 
in the verandah. The laughing 
and chaffing was enough to set 
every one at ease; and I must 
say, nothing can be more per- 
fect than the manner of the Em- 
peror and Empress towards each 
other and their two sons. If ever 


wpeople deserved to be happy, they 


The maneuvres to- 

were more interesting ; and as 
the rain had left us and the sun 
vouchsafed to shine, the day’s work 
wasenjoyable. 

We took leave of our host and 
hostess at Gomontovo, Baron and 
Baroness Veglio, who had done 
their best for us small people as 
well as their Imperial guests, and 
now we are in one of the palaces 
-or country-houses, 12 versts from 
-Peterhof, and really a very fine 
vahateau jt is! It has an eater 
nate legend attached to it, for 
it nae on that the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. caused her husband, Peter 
IIL, to be strangled. But no one 
geems to care much about such 
matters. Our dinner - party has 
been more stately in consequence 

of the palatial resources ; and the 
Grand - Duchess Constantine and 
the young Grand - Duchess Con- 
stantinowitch, nee Saxe-Altenburg, 


-Sheuld be so. 
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and recently married, came over to 
stay here from their country honge, 
I sat next the Grand-Duchess (the 
bride) and was much pleased by 
her manner and facility in speak. 
ing all languages. 

There is a trout-stream just in 
front of the palace entrance, and 
as we had a couple of hours before 
dinner waiting for our luggage, ] 

ot an old hook and line ant Sloat 

rom the lodge-keeper, and witha 
bit of o/d fish for a bait, I caught 
four trout in half an hour, half a 
pene each ! an odd sort of sport, 

ut they a// mean to do the same 
thing to-morrow. There is a fine 
lake and park here, which I hope 
to explore to-morrow, as there is 
relache on account of Sunday, 

Sunday, 10 a.m.—A_ roughish 
night, the wind howling ; but the 
sun is breaking through the clouds, 
and we are just starting, by the 
invitation of H.M., for the church 
hard by, where we shall have the 
orthodox service. I have been 
walking aboutj the country this 
evening, 


RopscHa, Aug. 25, 1884. 

To-morrow ends our manceuvres, 
and I aope to be at St Petersburg 
next day, and start on the following 
for Moscow. We have had daily 
manceuvres since, except on Sun- 
day, when we went to the High 
Mass at the little church hard by, 
and nothing could be more impres- 
sive than the singing. I am quite 
in raptures with their church mu- 
sic. The effect is indescribable, 
unless you can understand the tri- 
umph of harmony when voices only 
are employed. The Emperor and 
Empress and their sons seem very 
devout, and that, too, without affee- 
tation of any kind. I have not 
fished since my first “4 gr efforts ; 
but others have, and I stood by 
the Grand-Duke Nicholas while 
he caught fifteen trout. In the 
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lake, which is very extensive and 
icturesque, there were no end of 
pike and perch, and I watched the 
oung Ozarowitch and his brother 
ooking in perch at a great rate. 
The heir-apparent is a very nice- 
looking lad, and like his mother’s 
family. I have twice sat next 
. the young Grand- Duchess Constan- 
tine, who has very pretty and pleas- 
ant ways—speaks Hogieh and 
talks very naturally. To-night I 
was honoured after dinner by a 
very long conversation with the 
Empress, who asked after all my 
family, the names of my children, 
besides making many inquiries 
about people she knew in England. 
She expressed a wish to see me again 
before I returned to England, 
after my visit to Moscow, and ask- 
ed for my photograph. «All this 
went on in the large salon, with 
the “ circle” standing behind, and 
no one in the middle but myself. 
On Sunday all the Ministers 
came down with their portfolios, 
and each had his audience, and 
then they mee us at dinner. The 
al fresco luncheons at the maneu- 
vres are more amusing, because 
there is less restraint. To-day we 
had luncheon in a pretty garden, 
the table arranged for the Impe- 
rial party and the generals, and 
the others stood about at various 
rustic buffets. There was a great 
deal of fun, and the sun shone, and 
the band of the Chevalier Garde 
played “ Loublow” arranged for 
solo performers, and the Em- 
peror passed his cigarettes to 
all of us. This was after we 
had been five hours on horseback, 
besides driving for two hours, so 
we had earned our repast. Prince 
Windischgritz and I rode a long 
distance through the forest to 
watch a turning movement of the 
opposing (or invading) forces. 
e have such a host of generals 
and aides-de-camp here that it is 
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impossible to single out any name ; 
but I find General von Werder 
the German aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, very kind and friendly 
—and the Prince of Oldenberg, 
General Demidoff, and the young 
Stackelberg, so well known in Eng- 
land, cordial and agreeable. 
To-night they are distributin 

decorations wholesale ; my Frenc 
colleague is engaged at this mo- 
ment with his servant sewing on 
the Grand Cordon of St Anne. 
They all admit that our English 
rule, under which no officers are 
allowed to accept such decorations, 
is the true one; and I think you 
would have been ashamed of my 
wearing a grand cordon, or any 
other cordon, not earned on active 
service in the field. I never saw 
such people for stars and medals. 
Some are literally smothered with 
them, and, with the exception of 
the Cross of St George, none have 
any value to a soldier. 

e start to-morrow at 7.30, and 
_ our way to Krasnoe Selé, 
where we sheathe our swords and 


say good-bye to our soldier friends. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, ST PETERSBURG, 
Aug. 27, 1884. 


The sudden death of Lord Ampt- 
hill, the announcement of which 
I saw in the ‘St Petersburg Jour- 
nal’ last night, would alone pre- 
vent my returning via Berlin, as I 
could not go to the Grand Parade, 
so I have decided to return by 
Stockholm. I go to-morrow to 
Moscow, andjshall stay till Sunday: 
night or Monday morning, accord- 
ing to weather. 

Our maneuvres terminated yes- 
terday very ha pily ; a bright sun 
and cool air helped to keep eve 
one in good humour. We were o 
early, 7.30, from Ropscha, and 
were kept waiting a long while by 
the Imperial party at the rendez- 
vous, so that I was really six 
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hours on horseback. The concen- 
tration of the two c Parmee 
made the work far more interesting, 
and the final attack and repulse of 
the invaders were grand and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. No few- 
er than 50,000 men were engaged, 
and all the 120 guns were brought 
into action. he Empress as 
usual rode, and was joined to- 
wards the end by the Grand- 
Duchesses and other ladiesin car- 
riages. At two we had an out-of- 
door luncheon at a kind of farm, 
where, in the orchard, tables were 
laid out, and a general scramble 
of hungry officers ensued; at 
the Imperial table alone had we 
chairs. Previous to the luncheon 
600 cadets were paraded, and re- 
ceived their commissions in a short 
h from the Emperor. I need 
hardly say their cheers were long 
and be and the sight of the 
young faces, radiant on the receipt 
of the word from the Czar that 
“ he claimed them as his officers,” 
was pleasant to see. After lun- 
cheon, one of the old generals came 
behind the Emperor’s chair, and 
called to all around to drink to 
the health of the Czar. Off went 
caps, and a grand hurrah re- 
sounded, the peasants standing in 
their brightly coloured dresses be- 
yond the orchard enclosure taking 
up the shout, and even the ccoks 
working at the open-air kitchens 
joining in the cheer. Then a few 
words from the Emperor, and 
- more cheering ; then the Empress’s 
health, and still louder hurrahs, 
and so the scene closed. A few 
words of compliment to the gen- 
erals who commanded on either 
side, and then we strangers formed 
in line and received the i 
words of the Imperial family. 
had already had so much said to 
me by the Emperor and the Em- 
ess that I was conten to kiss 
the Empress’s hand and accept her 








Majesty’s kind words of adieu, ag 
sincerely as I believe they were 
kindly meant. Probably } shall 
see her again, as I told you in my 
last letter. The Princess of Han. 
over was more than kind, for she 
over and over again joined with 
the young Grand-Duchess Con. 


stantine in expressing her hope we 


might meet again ere long. 
hen came the hand-shaking 

with generals and others ; and m 
old friend Lubowidski (Gener 
fairly put both arms round my nee 
and ened me tight. “Shall we 
ever meet again?” were his last 
words ; and I believe he really was 
in earnest in hoping it might be 
so, before we have to give an ac- 
count of our battles and service 
before a mightier King than the 
Czar. 

And so at a gallop to Krasnoe, 
where we found a special train, and 
reached St Petersburg at six. As 
some of our party go away to-day, 
we had a deal of toast-making 
and friendly converse at our diner 
@adieux, Prince Windischgritz, as 
our doyen, being spokesman. Just 
before dinner, General von Richter, 
the head of the Emperor’s military 
staff, came to my room, bearing a 
very handsome flagon of ename 
silver, a present to me from the 
Emperor, who had sent him off 
the field after the luncheon to 
execute his orders to buy this as 
my souvenir. I am not likely to 
forget his Majesty’s gracious ex- 
pression of goodwill or this act of 
condescension. 


HOTEL DE L’EvROPE, St PETERSBURG, 
Friday, Aug. 29. 


My last letter, sent on the 27th, 
brought me to the time when Gen- 
eral von Richter brought me this 
flagon which the Emperor had 
sent. I had intended leaving for 
Moscow last night ; but I had a 
short visit to the Hermitage in 
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the mye | with Prince Wind- 
ischgritz, who was going off at 
mid-day to Cracow, and then we 
the remainder) were bound for 
Ceterhotf in the afternoon, so that 
by 5.30, when I returned, I felt 
disinclined for a night-journey, 
and so remained on for another 
day. To-day I propose to have 
another look at the Hermitage, 
and to go off at 8 p.m. to Moscow 
with Captain Davidson. Colonel 
Low starts for England to-day, 
as he has business, and takes 
this letter with him as he travels 
through. 

I am perfectly amazed at the 
treasures of the Hermitage, and 
could spend a week easily in the 
examination and study of them. 
Pictures, statues, antiquities, the 
Kertch collection, and gems, fill 
room after room of this immense 
palace, and all is admirably ar- 
ranged. Raphael is represented 
by our or five masterpieces, among 
which the “ Vierge de la Maison 
d’ Albe” is perhaps the best known. 
A lovely Fra Angelico has lately 
been added. The collection of 
jewels and gold ornaments ob- 
tained by excavation at Kertch 
is marvellous, proving that noth- 
ing is new under the sun; for 
the designs of rings, bracelets, 
necklaces, &c., are absolutely the 
same as those now in vogue, 
though executed in far finer work- 
manship. 

Peterhoff and its gardens and 
park are well worth a visit. The 
palace is not inhabited, but re- 
mains much as it was in Cather- 
ine’s time, though balls and parties 
are occasionally given init, The 
gardens are in the Versailles style, 
and the water-works which we saw 
will bear very favourable compari- 
son with those at Versailles, The 
park goes down to the sea, and is 
well laid out in trees, and walks, 
and little lakes. The Emperor and 
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Empress live in a small chdteau in 
the grounds hard by: and this 
seems to be the custom, as they 
thus have more liberty and less of 
Court veremony. 

At this moment they are on 
board the Imperial yacht, looking 
at the naval mancuvres at Oron- 
stadt. We dined at six, and there 
was a deal of speechifying of an 
effusive kind, and I had to speak, 
of course. It always seems to fall 
to me. They say I spoke pro- 
perly ; but French is a bad lan-4 
page for an improvised oration. 

he weather is lovely, and I trust 
it may remain so while we are at 
Moscow. 


Moscow, 
Saturday, Aug. 80, 1884. 

We arrived here at 10.30 this 
morning after a successful jour- 
ney, leaving St Petersburg at 8.30 
last night. We were accompanied 
to the station by Colonel Tchitcha- 
koff and Count Stenbock, and 
many and hearty were the adieux. 
By their advice we (Davidson and 
I) took a sleeping-compartment to 
ourselves, and I am glad of it, as 
we were as comfortable as if in a 
room. You know J cannot slee 
in the train, but Ae did; and 
rested myself somehow, and do not 
feel done up, though I have already 
seen a great deal of Moscow. 

We are lodged in a hotel called 
the Sabiansky Bazaar, in the Kitai 
or Chinese town, A bath and a 
good breakfast, and then we start- 
ed t> the Kremlin with an English 
laquais de place, having taken a 
carriage for the afternoon. Un- 
luckily the weather has changed, 
and instead of the heat we were 
told we should experience, the cold 
has been intense, and we have to 
take every Egg to avoid 
catching a chill. All attempt at 
describing the Kremlin would fail, 
unless page after page were filled 
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with details: old walls with rug- 
ged and quaint parapets, flanked 

y towers at the angles, each tower 
a truncated cone with grotesque 
dome or minaret; ponderous 
gates which lead to a vast area, 
on the summit of which stand the 
three old churches, that of the 
Assumption, the Annunciation, 
and the Archangel Michael, the 
Tower of Ivan dominating all ; 
also on the highest part of the 
hill is the great palace, ugly 
*enough in its modern architec- 
ture, but really magnificent in- 
side, Each of these churches 
has five or six domes, besides min- 
arets or turrets ; these are all gilt, 
and glow in the sunlight with 
marvellous effect. The roofs of the 
other buildings are generally of a 
bright green, so there is no lack of 
colour. We did the three churches, 
and noted well the scene of the 
coronation of the czars, the tombs 
of the saints. The whole history 
of John the Terrible and his son 
Alexis comes beside one vividly as 
one stands beside their tombs ; and 
every step of the “red” staircase 
which leads from the Church of 
the Assuniption to the palace, 
could tell a tale of horror of the 
barbaric interest which would fill 
volumes. The great hall of St 
George in the palace is very grand 
in its white simplicity. Adjoining 
is the hall of St Alexander Nevsk . 
all gold ; and beyond, those of St 
Andrew and St Catherine. Then 
there is the old part of the pres, 
where the Czar Alexis lived, con- 
nected with the more modern 
part of it, and full of objects of 
interest. 

At 6.30 (Sunday 31st) we went 
to hear the evening service at the 


new Cathedral of St Sauveur. This 
grand church has just been com- 
pleted, and it is certainly the 

est modern sacred edifice I 
It was begun in 


ave ever seen. 
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1812 to commemorate the expul- 
sion of the French, and has thus 
been seventy years in course of 
construction. Porphyry, marble, 
mosaic, gold, and painting all com- 
bine, and the general effect is de- 
lightful. As for the choir, what 
shall I say? No words can ex. 
ea the charm of those long. 
rawn-out chords: every voice 
clear and distinct, yet harmon 
preserved under all conditions, an 
time absolutely faultless. If our 
choirmasters were to come here 
for a month’s training, they would 
begin to know what church music 
ought to be. In the great dome 
isa grand painting filling the whole 
space, representing the First Person 
of the Trinity, a bold undertaking, 
but, I am bound to add, pats 
We have seen a fine collection of 
the works of Vereschagine, a Rus. 
sian artist of note, and are now 
going off to the Petroffsky Palace. 


SABIANSKY BAZAAR HOTEL,. 
Moscow, Sept. 1, 1884, 

The weather has changed de- 
cidedly for the worse, and to-day 
we have had rain nearly all day. 
The vice-consul has been to see 
me, and has accompanied me to 
one or two shops. e have had 
a good look at the treasury, where 
there is a most interesting collec- 
tion of historical objects—crowns,. 
arms, captured standards, plate 
(the gift of various foreign sover- 
pth coronation chairs, robes, 
&c.—down to the most recent date, 
so that you can behold in a glass. 
case the coronation dress of the 
present Emperor and Empress. All 
Catherine’s II.’s old clothes seem to- 
have found a home here, her sad- 
dles (she rode en cavalier), and her 


carriages and sleighs. The barbaric: | 


splendour of the jewelled crowns. 
is very striking, and the venera- 
tion for personal relics of grea 
sovereigns is a noteworthy trat 
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in the Russian national character. 
Then we went to the old church of 
St Basil, whichis more remarkable 
for its quaint exterior than for 
anything inside it ; then luncheon ; 
and then, in x of the threaten- 
ing rain, we c ambered to the top 
of the Tower of Ivan, and were 
rewarded by a practical lifting of 
the clouds and the grandest pan- 
oramic view of Moscow. The 
churches are innumerable, and as 
their domes and cupolas are almost 
always gilded or painted some 
bright colour, the city is as it were 
lighted up by those bright spots 
amid the vast maze of green roofs. 
The Moskowa river winds grace- 
fully through the town, passing 
close to the foot of the Kremlin 
Hill; but it is a sluggish and 
useless stream, not navigable for 
anything but a wood barge or 
float. 

At the foot of the Ivan Tower 
lies the great bell—the broken 

iece being carefully preserved. 

e passed out by the arsenal gate, 
where are collected in a long row 
all the guns left behind by and cap- 
tured from the French in the cam- 
paign of 1812. 

And thus our visit to Moscow 
closes. There is more to be seen, 
no doubt ; but we have taken in as 
much as we can well hold. I think 
we should have done wrong to have 
left Russia without seeing its 
ancient capital, so different is it 
in every respect from St Peters- 


burg. 

The railway journeys are so dis- 
tasteful to me, that I prefer the 
idea of breaking them by the trip 
to Sweden, to that dreary fifty 
hours’ train to Berlin. 


Ligova, near ST PETERSBURG, 
Sept. 4, 1884. 


A letter written at Moscow, but 
hastily finished with a postscript 
at St Petersburg, was sent to you 
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Zosterde , and therefore I have not 

ay the link of our communica- 
tion by any very lon ‘ 

Tam writin fh the Ls. ter of 
Mr Evelyn Hubbard’s villa, half- 
way between St Petersburg and 
Peterhoff, by whose invitation 
Davidson and I passed the night 
here. Mr Hubbard has had to go to 
the city early on business; but 
Davidson and I are taking it easy, as 
we are rather short of sleep. Break- 
fast is coming, and meanwhile I am 
enjoying a delightful blaze of morn- 
ing sun, and looking forward to a 
spell of fine weather for our jour- 
ney to Stockholm, which begins 
to-day at 6 rp. m.—at which hour 
we are to embark at the Nicholas 
Bridge, and gain our first experi- 
ence of the Gulf of Finland. We 
shall halt at Helsingfors and Aboe, 
and remain four or five hours at 
each ; so we hope to see much that 
is interesting besides the Aland 
Islands, 

And now for my adventures 
yesterday. 

We had dined, as I told you, 
with our ambassador, and then 
walked home and gone to bed 
about 12.30; and was in a pro- 
found sleep, when, at 3 A. M., & 
soldier appeared at my bedside 
with a note from Colonel Tchitcha- 
koff to say he had a telegram from 
Peterhoff, and that the Empress 
would see me at ten o’clock next 
day! As I had to get up and 
answer this, and then ponder as to 
whether my uniform had been left 
by Rowland in complete order, you 
may imagine that I did not get much 
more rest, By eight I was dressed 
in full fig, and Tchitchakonff came 
forme. We caught the nine o’clock 
train, and were at Peterhoff by ten, 
Driving first to the Chamberlain’s 
—Prince Jean Galitzin—he told 
me that eleven was the hour for 
reception, that a room was ready 
for me, tea, &g., &c.; and a car- 
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riage, of course, had been sent for 
me to the station. 

The suite live in pavilions and 
palaces scattered in all directions 
about the park. The Emperor 
and Empress live at Alexandrie 
in a “cottage,” with garden and 
farm attached, and altogether very 
little larger than an English villa. 
They like the retirement naturally. 
After tea and a good toasting be- 
fore a fire, for it was cold, I drove 
off to the “ cottage,” and found my- 
self with four or five ministers and 
generals in a little ante-room— 
they were waiting, I think, for the 
Emperor. I was soon sent for, 
and most age ey | received by 
her Majesty in her own little 
room, where, surrounded by flowers 
and pet dogs, she looked very nice 
andhomely. After a few minutes 
she said, “ Pray come back to lun- 
cheon at one o’clock, and you will 
see the Emperor.” I of course 
bowed acceptance, and went off 
with Tchitchakoff, who was wait- 
ing outside, to see Peter the Great’s 
house and the laboratory for work- 
ing malachite and other stones, 
and so passed the time till one, 
when I returned alone to the 
“cottage,” and found myself in the 
midst of the family party, Emperor 
and Empress and al the children, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg (A. D. C. in 
waiting), Prince and Princess 
Obolensky, and a dear old lady 
whose name I could not catch, 
but who talked to me after lun- 
cheon a great deal about General 
Gordon, in whose career she took 
much interest. Everything in the 
arrangements was simple and 
homely, and the manner in which 
the children behave to the Em- 
er and Empress quite perfect. 

e talked of all sorts of people 
and places, from the Shah to the 
street-boys of London. Afterwards 
a cigarette in the drawing-room 
and a quiet chat with the Empress 
about England. She has sent me 
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a letter to give or send to the 
Princess of Wales, and then ghe 
gave me her photograph ; and so J 
made my bow, kissing her 

and receiving a very friendly shake 
from the Emperor,—and ‘so off to 
the train. 


THE BALTIC, 
Sept. 8, 1884—Sunday, 12 o'clock. 


We hope to be at Stockholm in 
two hours’ time ; and as there may 
be a difficulty about writing when 
I get ashore, or, at any rate, a 
chance of my losing a post, I write 
while we are steaming up this 
lovely archipelago, through which 
the latter part of our journey las 
lain. 

I sent you a letter from Helsing. - 
fors on Friday night ; very like 
you will not get that much before 
this arrives, as it had to go round 
by St Petersburg. The weather 
has been most propitious, and the 
sea perfectly calm. Our voyage 
to Aboe lay through such a multi. 
tude of islands and rocks, that the 
sight of granite boulders and dwarf 
pine-trees became at last monoton- 
ous. Scarce a habitation to be 
seen, and those we did see only 
the huts of fishermen. The en- 
trance to Aboe, however, is very 


‘picturesque ; and as we closed in 


on the town, the estuary became 
only a narrow river, and wharves 
and quays and timber-yards lined 
its banks. “We passed six hours 
at Aboe. So we went ashore and 
saw the old church, and walked 
to some gardens, and visited the 
town, dining at a nice little ov 
on a wooded hill. The town loo 

modest and respectable, and has 
been almost entirely rebuilt, since 
a great fire which occurred in 1827. © 
Our party has increased by one— 
Mr Nordenfelat, of great-gun cele- 


brity, having joined us at Aboe. 
I knew him formerly, and he is a 
very agreeable man, besides being 
a Swede by birth, and therefore 


f 
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able to give us all kind of informa- 
tion. I gather from him that I 
cannot preety be in England by 
the 10th without great and un- 
necessary fatigue, so you must not 
expect me before the 13th. If 
I should be able to reach home 
before, I will telegraph to you. 
We shall, I hope, leave Stockholm 
Monday night, reach Copenhagen 
Tuesday, leave Wednesday, go to 
Hamburg, leaving Hamburg Friday 
morning for Flushing, and reaching 
London Saturday morning early. 
I feel much rested by the sea-voy- 
age, though I do not sleep sound ; 
the weather and dolce far niente 
both serve to set me to rights. 
The food is decent and the com- 
pany mixed. We have a general, 
an alderman,’ a diplomate, a naval 
officer, an inventor of guns (Nor- 
denfeldt), a shooter of guns(David- 
son), a doctor, a lawyer, a clergy- 
man, and a maker of agricultural 
machinery! So there is no lack 
of variety in the subjects of our 
conversation. We left Aboe at 
ten o’clock last night, and steamed 
across, leaving the Aland Islands 
on our right, but keeping within 
sight of them till we entered the 
Swedish archipelago. We took in 
forty horses at Aboe, there being a 
great trade in horses with Sweden. 
STOCKHOLM, 2:30. 

After a perfectly lovely pro- 
—_ up the gulf and harbour, 
ere we are in one of the best 
hotels I ever saw ; and I do not 
know that I was ever more im- 
pressed by the first appearance of 
& great city than I am as I look 
out of my window across the river 
or estuary at the Royal Palace. 
The brightest of suns, every one 
in Sunday costume, steamers (little 
ones, tell Gladys) flying up and 
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down, for you can hire them like 
cabs. I have had a much-desired 
tub, andwe are going to dine at some 
— as the guest of Mr Norden- 
eldt, who seems to be all-powerful 
here. I found your dear letter of 
the 3lst awaiting me, and am 
quite at ease about you all. Of 
course I shall write again, but 
not till I get to Copenhagen ; and 
after that I shall probably travel 
nearly as fast as my letters. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, COPENHAGEN, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1884. 

I wrote from Stockholm on 
Sunday, giving an account of our 
prosperous journey across the Bal- 
tic ; and now I can announce our 
further advance homewards. We 
arrived here at eleven o’clock this 
morning, having left Stockholm at 
six last night. We had a sleeping- 
berth, so were comfortable enough, 
though the carriage shook a good 
deal. I am quite charmed with 
Stockholm, and wonder much why 
more people do not go there for 
their summer holiday—the people 
are so nice and wholesome-look- 
ing, and there isa look of free- 
dom and contentedness which ap- 

als much to our English taste. 
My friend Mr Nordenfeldt enter- 
tained us royally at the summer- 
garden, where, in addition to the 
material advantages of a very good 
dinner, we had a Hungarian band, 
as well as the band of one of the 
Guard Regiments. We were ina 
balcony, and all the dourgeoisie of 
Stockholm were enjoying them- 
selves below in the garden, tea- 
drinking and beer-drinking, wives 
and children, men and boys, and 
all so well-behaved. At the end 
of dinner, at a hint, I suspect, from 
Nordenfeldt, the band struck up 
“Rule Britannia” and “God save 





' As I correct this for publication I am remin ded that ‘‘ the alderman” was 


my lamented friend the late Lord Mayor, then apparently in 


rfect health, 


and looking forward to his approaching assumption of high office. 
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the Queen,” and the people cheered, 
and I had to stand up and bow, 
Luckily it was nearly dark, for I 
felt rather like a fool. However, 
I insisted on sending a message to 
the bandmaster, requesting that he 
would play the Swedish national 
air, which by the way, is a very 
fine hymn. So there was more 
cheering, and we took a lovely 
drive by ‘moonlight through the 
park, which is surrounded by the 
estuaries or fiords. There is some 
fine timber, oak trees as well as 
fine and good ilexes, down to the 
water’s edge. 

Yesterday we saw the Museum 
of Antiquities, full of Scandinavian 
relics, well arranged according to 
periods, beginning with the Stone 
or Flint periods. There are many 
relics too, of the time of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and Charles XII. 
In short we left Stockholm with 
a strong desire to revisit it. 


The fine weather continues, and 
we are much struck with the 
beauty of this old city. The ap. 
proach from Malmée, where t 
railway ends, and where we took 
ship, is very fine, though not equal 
to that by which you enter Stock- 
holm from the sea. At breakfast. 
I found at the next table to me 
Count and Countess Daniskiold, 
who novogmeans me first. We have 
been to the Thorwaldsen Museum. 
and to the Antiquities also, so I am 
rather done/ but we shall take it 
easy to-morrow, as we do not start 
till 7 p.m., and shall be at Ham. 
burg I hope by nine in the morning, 
and so much nearer you and home, 
I have ‘been to the Legation and 
found all your letters, The Vivians 
are at Elsinore. Lady Rumbold, 
by the way, was also absent from 
Stockholm. I see no reason why we 
should not be in London by Satur- 
day 13th, via Flushing. 


[In the above letters, all reference to details of professional criticism 


have been necessarily avoided ; but your readers, however indulgent, 
would be disappointed if I did not allude to the appearance of the 
Russian troops generally. At the great camp at Krasnoe Selé, which 
corresponds with our Aldershot, we found 56,000 men of all ranks, of 
whom at least 40,000 were of the Guard. Nothing can exceed the 
stately and soldier-like bearing of the Garde d Cheval and Chevalier 
Garde, by which names the Household Cavalry are known. They can 
fairly claim to rival our Life Guards. The infantry soldiers are of 
large stature, are well fed and cared for in camp and barracks, and 
their countenances give evidence of contentment, while discipline is 
easily maintained. The Artillery can boast special claim to notice. 
The horses, though small, are swift, active, and capable of much endur- 
ance ; and the gunners proved themselves to be highly instructed, and 
confident in the value of their rifled guns. No pains were spared. no 
details neglected ; and the value of concentrating large bodies of troops 
for occasional manceuvres on a large scale, commended itself much to 
the minds of all the foreign visitors. From the Emperor we received 
most royal and gracious hospitality ; and from the officers generally we 
experienced the same unvarying cordiality, which made us feel that we 
were living amongst ommalan 
Grorce W. A. Hieatnson, Lieut.-General, C.B.] 
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GLADSTONE SAGACITY UNFOLDING. 


Last month we ventured to say 
that “ Mr Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion must avoid a war with Russia 
at any price which it may be pos- 
sible to make this country pay ;” 
also, that “by the time war is fairl 
declared, he” (that is Mr Glad- 
stone) “will have been tricked and 
bullied out of more than the whole 
stake originally contended for.” 
These predictions have not waited 
long for their fulfilment. Already 
the nation has been called upon to 
pay in money, to pay in territory, 
and (what is far more grievous) to 

ay in honour—and for what? for 
anything that we have enjoyed, for 
anything that we have acquired, 
for anything even that we may 
have said or done? For none of 
these things ; we have paid simply 
for the indulgence which prisoners 
before the judges call “along day” 
+for the permission to sneak in 
servile quiet through a few months, 
until it shall please our assailant 
to make fresh demands, and to 
make us pay afresh for his acqui- 
sitions. After all the loss and 
humiliation to which we have sub- 
mitted, our position is morally and 
materially far worse than it was a 
few weeks since. We have given 
up what no sensitive nation could 
possibly have yielded, and we have 
made that which remains to us 
immeasurably less secure than it 
was before. 

Our disgrace has been patent to 
the civilised world. We have suf- 
fered in opinion most injuriously, 
— fatally. The papers a 
ished on 16th may, though they 
do not show the whole, and pro- 
bably not the worst, part of the 


story, condemn our Ministers only 
too forcibly. We cannot afford 
—no Power can afford—to for 
recreant and submissive, to pocket 
up wrongs, without even turnin 
asthe worm will turn. So to suf- 
fer must in the end bring far worse 
calamity than resistance would 
have brought—even than unsuc- 
cessful war. The experience of all 
ages of the world upholds this con- 
tention, let sects or sophists prat- 
tle as they will. 

It is quite admitted that when 
the matter in dispute may be 
trifling, when the quarrel may be 
on the ninth part of a hair, when 
by yielding a point of minor im- 
portance war may be averted. and 
peace secured, then it is wise and 
generous to bear something more 
than is our due, to smother some 
not unreasonable complaint of ours, 
rather than seek redress by arms. 
But the predicament in which the 
British Empire at present stands is 
in no respect one for a high-minded. 
and generous forbearance. The 
Empire has been subjected to gross 
insult. The particular grievance 
by which we have been last morti- 
fied is only one in a long series of 
such, all menacing to our posses- 
sions, all ruinous to our reputa- 
tion. The breach of a “sacred 
covenant” to which we have just 
submitted is only the last of a long 
line of wrongs,—only a crowning 

rfidy to those by which Khiva, 
Merv, and Saraks were occupied. 
by our shameless foe. We must 
look at the whole schedule of the 
offences against us before we ye 
nounce upon the magnitude of the 
question. We must remember that, 





1 Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for last month—Art., ‘‘ Curiosities of Poli- 
tics,” section, ‘‘ The Ministry or the Country : which shall we Save?” 
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only a few months since, we, ac- 
cording to an arrangement duly 
made with Russia, sent a commis- 
sioner to define, in conjunction 
with another commissioner whom 
Russia undertook to send, the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan; 
that the Russian commissioner has 
to this day never appeared upon 
the ground, though his British 
compeer waited months for him ; 
that the delay thus caused was 
used by Russia for bringing u 
troops, and for partly seizing vat 
for laying claim to a frontier line 
encroaching farther upon Afghan 
territory than anythat had formerly 
been in dispute, All this, and not 
‘one or even two articles in the list 
of our complaints, must be taken 
into account in judging what the 
real ground of quarrel has been. 
It can be no accident, no inad- 
vertence by which we have been 
affronted, for there is evidence that 
@ fixed and cunning scheme of 
overreaching and jostling us has 
for years been adhered to with de- 
dJiberate persistency. To pass over 
what has been done is to invite 
farther and deeper indignity ; to 
let the enemy enjoy the fruit of 
his domineering, is to suffer serious 
material damage, as well as to in- 
cur merited dishonour; to make an 
agreement with him while he has 
made no admission or retraction 
of his outrage, is simple fatuity. 
For where is the sane man who 
ean believe that, after what has 
happened, any compact ‘or treaty 
which she may sign will withhold 
Russia from seizing more of Afghan 
territory whenever she may find it 
convenient to do so? Her word 
and her honour have, in this re- 
spect, been broken repeatedly; and 
there is every reason to expect 
that she will readily break > 
again. She has laughed at us— 
treated us with derision as well as 
violence ; and all the nations have 
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looked on and seen our degradation, 
How then can we induce her to 
leave us and our ally in peace? 
Only by making her respect ug; 
only by so bearing ourselves that 
she may dread to invade our righ: 
or to sully our honour. God forbid 
that we should speak of war as a 
state to be lightly entered into, 
But much as war is to be depre- 
cated, there are calamities to which 
even war is a preferable alterna. 
tive. Let us remember too, that, 
humble ourselves as we may, it 
does not rest with us to say for 
how long war may be averted. The 
enemy, when tired with amusing 
himself at our terrors and our 
crouchings, will probably decide to 
exercise us with a little blood- 
letting, and who is to say him 
nay ? 

ut the affair is not one (as we 
have hitherto been considering it) 
which affects only Russia and the 
British Empire. The States of 
Europe witnessing our unreadi- 
ness to defend our own, will they 
not show in their behaviour to us 
the disrespect which they cannot 
but feel? And India in all her 
borders must be influenced by the 
conduct of the Home Government 
at this time—that is a capital con- 
cern. 

We possess and rule India by 
opinion. The natives, of what 
class or religion soever, have 
learned to believe, and to tremble 
as they think of it, that the arm 
of Britain stretches powerfully into 
Asia, and that it is as swift and as 
certain as it is strong. Surely 
no oriental has hitherto joined in 
the same thought the ideas of Bri- 
tain and vacillation, or of Britain 
and paltroonery. From the days 
of Clive to those of Clyde, the 
natives of Hindustan have been 
taught in a school which associates 
the British name with determina- 
tion and energy, never failing on 
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occasion, and rising to the heroic 
where need is. The prompt and 
warlike spirit itis to which India 
submits. Can it then be matter 
of surprise that the conduct of our 
Government in this contention has 
filled all the British in India with 
apprehension and dismay? The 
understand the native mind full 
well, and a only too pain- 
fully the change which must come 
over it when this ey of shame 
and effeminacy shall have wrought 
its full effect on it. If Britain 
declines to make a stand against 
Russia, if the virtue is gone out of 
her, is it certain that she would 
oppose a prompt and effectual check 
to rebellion in India? She is weak 
in numbers there : if she be want- 
ing, too, in confidence and courage, 
her rule may be subverted. At 
any rate, another — may be 
thought worth the trial, now that 
there is some reason to think her 
craven. 

Neither is our love of peace 
likely to procure peace for us 
among our neighbours in Europe. 
The power that is known to have 
declined to defend her own when 
set upon, is sure to have plenty 
of disturbance. Small as well as 
great will molest her, and try to 
win reputation, if not material ad- 
vantage, at her expense. “ When 
a warre-like State, says Bacon, 
“ growes soft and effeminate, they 
may be sure of awarre. For com- 
monly such States are growne rich, 
in the time of their degenerating ; 
and so the prey inviteth, and 
their deeay in valour encourageth 
a warre,” 

Even if it be true (as some have 
advanced in our defence) that we 
accept the insults of Russia be- 
cause we are dat present unpre- 
pared to cope with a great Power, 
yet our reputation will suffer just 


the same as if we were faint-heart-. 
ed until we do something to con- 
vince the world that our reluctance- 
to fight proceeded from policy 
only. 

It would thus appear that our 
position is already pitiable indeed, 
and that our future is likely to be 
lower than our present state, 

“ But what,” say the apologists 
of the Government, “is to happen 
if it prove that we have been de- 
manding a frontier which the Af- 
ghans themselves do not care to- 
have secured to them? To this 
we answer that we shall then 
have another testimony to the in- 
capacity and negligence of our Gov- 
ernment, but nothing that in the 
smallest degree lessens the inso- 
lence of Russia’s conduct towards. 
us. If the Ameer were to sa 
that he would give up the whole of 
Afghanistan, that would neither- 
atone for past insults accumulated 
upon us, nor put an end to our 
demand that Russia should kee 
her distance. We are parties to 
this dispute, not simply that the 
Ameer may be satisfied, but that 
the way into British India ma 
be barred. Though the Ameer 
should be content to yield to 
Russia positions, the possession of 
which by her would facilitate her- 
invasion of British India, we can- 
not allow the concession. We 
have something much more im- 
portant than the Ameer to think 
of, though, at thesame time, we 
should be found ready to do our 
duty by him as long as he stands. 
faithfully by us. 

Without holding the nation 
guiltless as to the weakness and 
the low esteem into which we have- 
fallen, we may yet lay the blame- 
of it all in the first degree on Mr- 
Gladstone. We accuse him— 

1. Of having by his former for-. 





1 Bacon’s Essay, ‘‘ Of Vicissitude of Things.” 
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eign policy since 1880 so tarnished 
the name and fame of the British 
Empire, and of having so embar- 
rassed the Empire by feeble and 
meaningless campaigns in Egypt, 
as to have made ready for, and 
invited, the injurious action of 
Russia. 

2. Of having, in spite of the 
plainest warnings of what was 
a neglected to take effectual 
steps, during the last five years, 
for defending the north-west 
boundary of British India ; and of 
having cancelled or destroyed the 
“allege for defence which had 

een made by the Government 
which preceded his. 

3. Of having, since he first ad- 
mitted that the advance of Russia 
in Central Asia called for interfer- 
ence by our Government, suffered 
himself to be tricked out of, or 
rudely driven from, positions which 
had been taken up in defence of 
British rights ana honour, and 
which it was his duty to have 
maintained. 

4. Of having scandalously de- 
ceived the country by a speech 
made in Parliament, whereby he 
made it appear that he was about 
to make a determined stand against 
the encroachments and affronts of 
Russia, yet having in the event 


made no stand atall, but having: 


made a complete surrender to the 
enemy. 

5. Of having obtained from Par- 
liament a vote of eleven millions of 
money by false pretences, as shown 
in article 4. 

The things brought to Mr Glad- 
stone’s charge in the first article 
have been often discussed and 
proved in this Magazine. They 
are matters of notoriety, and need 
not, it is presumed, be investigated 
at present. 
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As to the second count, it jg — 
most grave, and its importance to 
the nation can hardly be over. 
rated. Lord Beaconsfield’s Goy. 
ernment had certainly been alarmed 
at the rapid advance being made 
by Russia towards Afghanistan, 
It had projected for us a military 
station at Candahar, and had com. 
menced a railway to connect that 
station with British India, the in. 
tention being, of course, to lie 
within supporting distance of 
Herat, which is considered by our 
greatest strategists to be the key 
of Hindustan. Had the intentions 
of the late Government been gar. 
ried out, the crisis which has just 
occurred with Russia would have 
been rendered improbable, or, if it 
had occurred, would have found 
Great Britain, and not Russia, on 
the ground of vantage. But what 
did Mr Gladstone do as soon as he 
had displaced Lord Beaconsfield 
and obtained possession of power? 
He gave up Candahar to the 
Afghans ; he withdrew our forces to 
the Indus; he stopped the construc- 
tion of the railway, and sold the 
rails which had been provided. This 
proceeding, as one would think, 
must have been the product of 
either treason or dementia! Many 
motives have been assigned for it ; 
but the excuse which Mr Glad- 
stone’s friends would probably 
make for himis, that he was un- 
able to comprehend the extent and 
proximity of the danger—a view 
which is supported by the words 
of Mr Gladstone’s own mouth, who 
said in 1879, “I have no fear my- 
self of the territorial extensions of 
Russia—no fear of them whatever. 
I think such fears are only old 
women’s fears.” ' Allowing then, 
for a moment, that this shows the 
real reason of Mr Gladstone’s in- 





1 We give this quotation on the authority of Colonel Malleson. Lord R. 
Churchill likewise spoke of the saying at Paddington on 6th May. 
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sensibility to a most menacing 
danger, and that he was incapable 
of understanding the relative posi- 
tions of the two Powers in Central 
Asia, what a demonstration does it 
give us of his sagacity as a states- 
man, and of his fitness to be in- 
trusted with the interests and re- 
sources of this great country ! 

But Mr Gladstone does not, as 
is well known, always mean what 
he says. He may have had many 
reasons other than disbelief in the 
danger for making light of Russia’s 
advance and her threatening line 
of movements. Certain it is that, 
moved by some perverseness or 
other, he did neglect, and has 
neglected, to make provision for 
our safety and supremacy on the 
north-western frontier of our 
Indian empire ; and that the quar- 
rel which has so nearly plunged 
usin a horrid war, which has so 
severely taxed our resources, and 
which las defaced our honour, is 
entirely due to his unfitness for 
his position. It must be as plain 
now to the understanding as any 
part of the future can be, that 
our peace and our possessions 
are not safe from day to day 
while he remains Prime Minister. 
Though the quarrel with Russia 
has been the most alarming of his 

uarrels, it has been by no means 
the only one ; and assuredly, if he 
should remain in office, it will not 
be the last. He has shown a 
genius for getting into hot water 
with foreign States, which has 
distinguished him throughout his 
administration ; and this in face 
of his oft-vaunted doctrine about 
“the concert of Europe,” which 
sounds much like a sarcasm now. 
The “crisis” has shown that we 
have not a single ally to stand b 
us. And this is the case to whic 
Britain has been brought by Mr 
Gladstone—Britain who used to 
lead in the councils of Europe, and 


whose alliance was sought by all 
the nations! Yet so it is. We 
are avoided; and through most 
erring guidance we are continually 
embroiled in some dispute or other. 
Our late acceptance of insult and 
wrong will encourage our neigh- 
bours to peck at us. We shall 
have disputing enough ; and prob- 
ably serious losses and humiliations 
are in store for us unless we put 
our affairs into more trustworthy 
hands. Mr Gladstone shouted 
“hands off” to Austria, who has 
never given any evidence of why 
she was so rudely called to order ; 
while to Russia he gave no word 
of caution, and yet it was in the 
enforcement of palpable robberies 
that Russia has just been holding 
him “in chancery.” 

The third article requires no 
proof ; only a statement of facts 
that are notorious and are not de- 
nied on either side—namely, that 
our commissioner waited many 
months in vain for the Russian 
commissioner, who was, according 
to arrangement agreed to by the 
Russian Government, to meet him ; 
that an agreement concerning the 
line of frontier was broken, or, as 
Mr Gladstone put it, “ was allowed 
to lapse ”; that a second agreement 
was not only not observed, but 
in place of observing it, the Rus- 
sian troops advanced, attacked and 
defeated our allies, obliged our 
commissioner to decamp precipi- 
tately, and seized upon a boundary 
in advance of any that had previ- 
ously been in question — which 
boundary, so yer geo and un- 
fairly arrived at, they have been 
allowed to retain. These facts 
fully sustain the accusation that 
our Minister has been tricked out 
of, or driven from, positions which 
it was his duty to have main- 
tained. 

We come now to the fourth 
charge concerning Mr Gladstone’s 
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celebrated war speech, by which 
he persuaded the Parliament and 
the country that he had screwed 
his courage to the sticking-place, 
and that he really meant to make 
a stand for the honour of the na- 
tion. If his words did not abso- 
lutely declare that he would have 
war before surrender, his tones, 
his manner, his general language, 
were calculated to convey the idea 
that he would at length be firm 
and loyal on our behalf. The 
sequel of this great display shows 
that the whole object of it was to 
procure a money vote; that he 
never for a moment intended to 
make a stand for us; that the 
House of Commons was treated 
to a studied piece of hypocrisy ; 
and that, once he had obtained the 
vote which he desired,he proceeded 
to. surrender every point in dis- 
pute. His “ prave ’orts ” produced 
@ moment effect ; but, instead 
of their being followed by brave 
acts, the next utterance to the 
Russian was, “Quiet thy cudgel ; 
thou dost see I eat.” Possibly 
there may come, if some tempo- 
rary purpose demand _ it, yet ano- 
ther change of his mood, when we 
may hear-the awful threat, .“‘ All 
hell shall stir for this!” . 

No one in the whole country, as 
we believe, douts that the eleven 
millions of money were voted by 
Parliament under the strong ,de- 
lusion, created by Mr Gladstone, 
that they were to be spent in main- 
taining Britain’s rights and uphold- 
ing her honour. Rights and hon- 
our were thrown over after the 
vote was secured. If ever money 
was obtained on false pretences 
this vote of eleven millions was so 
obtained. Mr Gladstone raised a 
false belief and benefited by it: he 
knows that he did so. 

We have not the least doubt 
that he is the main cause of the 
losses and troubles over which we 





have to lament. His folly with 
regard to the Transvaal emboldened 
Arabi to try his luck in t. 
His feeble and unmeening vacilla- 
tions in Egypt convinced Russia 
that the time had come for makin 
her spring in India. And she was 
right. Every year that he remains 
in power this country becomes in- 
volved in more serious complica- 
tions. We cannot predict what 
the next “affair of dickens ” ma 
be, but,according tothe law which 
has hitherto prescribed his course, 
it will be more damaging and more 
dangerous than even his retreat 
before Russia. And this is a con- 
sideration which intimately con- 
cerns the country. It may either 
wait supinely for his next difficulty, 
or it may relieve itself of these 
alarms by omy turning him out. 
Which willitdo? Onthe attitude 
of our countrymen we propose now 
to say a few words. 

The betrayal of our interests by 
Mr Gladstone’s Government may 
be accounted for ; but it is very 
hard to understand how the country 
while knowing how unworthily the 
Ministers of the Crown were acting, 
should have remained so patient.. 
The people could, if they had so 

leased, have made their voices 
eard in prohibition of the das- 
tardly retreat that was made be- 
fore the overbearing audacity of 
Russia, and they have chosen to- 
remain passive. While such is 
their attitude, they are guilty of 
suicidal negligence and indifference. 
They have lost no territory as yet, 
but they have lost reputation. 
They have commenced to retreat 
before the most grasping and un- 
scrupulous Power of modern times}. 
and every backward step which 
they may take will make the effort 
of facing round again and with- 
standing the enemy more difficult. 
The leaps and bounds by which 


Russia has been advancing of late 
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ears have been so gigantic as to 
outstrip the calculations of even 
the most apprehensive observers 
of her progress. It may be with 
the utmost confidence predicted 
that she will make a fresh seizure 
within a few months, if not weeks. 
And we have not only declined the 
combat for the present, but we are 
making no adequate preparation 
for defending ourselves at a future 
time. 

Of course, if the great body of 
our countrymen would rather lose 
India than strike a blow in its de- 
fence, it is a waste of words to say 
more on the subject: India must 

o. Bunt it would be well if, be- 
mn folding the hands and resign- 
ing themselves to such a surrender, 
they should reflect upon the conse- 
quences of it. The contraction of 
an empire like ours cannot but be 
accompanied by severe impoverish- 
ment and depression in the United 
Kingdom. We have almost ceased 


to be agricultural, and we have be- 


come a manufacturing and a trad- 
ing people, The mes to us ofa 
great mart, and of a field in which 
a huge section of our race has 
hitherto found employment, even 
though it come by degrees, must 
prove a fearful calamity, and one 
which will for years go on increas- 
ing. The aspiration of our peo- 
le at home, especially of our 
industrial classes, is manifestly at 
present to become richer, and to 
enjoy more of the comforts of life: 
how would the straitening of em- 
ployment and the Joss of national 
wealth sort with this ? How many 
thousands of us, in each , genera- 
tion, obtain occupation in India 
itself! These would find little or 
no outlet in that direction, once 
that India should be subject toa 
foreign Power. Our employés, civil 
and military, would be thrown on 
the world in large numbers in such 
a case, and how should we be 
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straitened in finding posts for 
them? Besides this, we have 
enormous property in India, as 
railroads, docks, She ame forts, 
all of which will be torn from us 
with the soil. in which they have 
been constructed. 

And probably the loss of India 
will not be our only loss. A na- 
tion which evinces an unreadiness 
to defend its possessions is sure to 
be attacked : it is the hug of the 
bear to-day, but it will be the heels 
of the ass anon ; and with so many 
outlying dependencies as appertain 
to us, it will be strange if we 
are left to own them in peace. If 
we are too apathetic to defend 
them, there are poor .and rising 
peoples, vigorous and enterprisin 
as Britons once were, who will 
make no scruple of takin 
from our keeping. Our neigh- 
bours will take care that we are 
not burdened with properties for 
the retention of which we do not 
think it worth while to raise a 
finger. 

‘he people should lay to heart 
the truth that, independently of 
the great calamities which inevi- 
tably follow pusillanimous policy, 

oltroonery is in itself expensive. 

he country is being heavily taxed 
this year—partly,no doubt,to meet. 
Egyptian _e ; but in a great 
degree, as Ministers themselves 
admit, on account of the dispute 
with Russia. Now we have not 
gone to war with Russia ; we have 
surrendered to Russia all that was 
in dispute; for what then, have 
we paid the money? The only 
possible answer is that, badly as 
we have fared in the negotiation, 
we should have fared much worse 
if we had not made some pretence 
of oe» We pay for this pre- 
tence. So that we have proof 
brought to the door of every tax- 
payer that dishonourable surrender 
does not even answer the sordid 

3M 


them . 
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purpose which its advocates de- 
clare that it will effect. We do 
not save our pockets. We do not 
pursue industry and commerce 
without detriment. For all our 
operations are in a degree paralysed 
by the heavy public burdens to 
which we are subjected. Be it 
remembered, too, that the dispute 
with Russia is not'settled : it may 
reopen again at any moment, and 
then the money we have spent 
will be seen to have been utterly 
wasted. 

Britain has rarely been so friend- 
less as she is at present. A stout 
ally might have made our position 
with regard to Russia far more 
favourable than it is, notwithstand- 
ing our unreadiness to fight. But 
no nation stands by us. And this 
- desolation is clearly owing to the 
incapacity of our Government, 
which has managed to alienate all 
Europe. 

We have no hesitation in saying, 
and few persons, as we believe, 
will be found ready to deny, that 
if we had had a Conservative 
Government, the complication with 
Russia would never have arisen. 
The question, whose shadow was 
cast long before, would have been 

rovided against and disposed of 

fore collision was imminent ; a 
firm tone would have been main- 
tained by our Cabinet from the 
first ; there would have been no 
threat of war, for the enemy would 
have understood that we were not 
to be trified with ; and there would 
have been nothing to pay. What, 
then, is the advantage of having 
at the head of affairs Mr Gladstone 
and his diversely minded Cabinet ? 
We should like very much to un- 
derstand what the people have 

ined by setting up this Ministry. 

e question has been asked before 
in this Magazine, but not amid the 
same circumstances. For we have 
at length to pay eleven millions 


for wars and rumors of ‘Wars 
and the shadow of a bloody war 
is still upon us. Thus is put the 
last touch of ridicule to the picture 
of peace and light burdens which 
it was the mission of this’ evan. 
gelical Administration ‘to bestow 
onus! It is impossible but that 
in time the money drain must 
cause a change in the public sen. 
timent ; but we would like’ the 
change to come before the drain 
has advanced further. It is far 
more satisfactory {to save the 
money than to avenge the loss 
of it. 

Flattering tales are pleasant to 
listen to. Conservatives will not 
tell flattering tales, the truth of 
which they cannot certainly war. 
rant. Therefore they are put aside 
for men who will recklessly pro- 
phesy smooth things. But this is 
a time for judging sensibly of such 
matters. Are flattering tales, such 
as Mr Gladstone invented by the 
volume at Mid-Lothian, worth the 

rice which we now find that we 

ave to pay for them? Thatis 
for the country to decide ; but we 
should say that the tales are dear 
at the money. 

Neither are we the only persons 
who so think. It is plain that the 
friends of the Administration see 
how little claim it has left upon 
the confidence of the country, for 
they have altered the tone of their 
platform oratory. They have ceased 
to trumpet the merits of the trebl 
convicted Cabinet—ceased, indeed, 
to say much of the Cabinet at all; 
but, instead of the old boasts and 
promises, they tell us that a Liberal 
Government is the onlypossible one 
—meaning, we opine, that the Con- 
servative party is too much divided 
to be able to govern at all. Now 
this is mere nonsense. There is, 
properly speaking, no difference of 
opinion among Conservatives as to 
how the country should be gov- 
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erned: there may have been a 
tactical divergence as to the mode 
of delivering attacks on the Min- 
istry. This will ee as the 
prospect of the party being called 
to office draws nearer. Our vet- 
erans will perceive that it is absol- 
utely necessary to prepare asecond 
line of warriors who may step into 
their places by-and-by ; and they 
will admit to their more intimate 
councils the younger aspirants who 
have already won their spurs and 
proved themselves worthy of high 
trust. Once they are allowed to 
plan as well as to fight,,our rising 
paladins will, we doubt not, evince 
no symptom of division. The party 
will be ready whenever the country 
may call on it. 

Mr Gladstone’s troubles rendered 
him a little fretful. on the 18th 
May, and his humour discharged 
itaelt in wrath at the interruptions 
and indications of feeling coming 
from the Opposition. Is it pos- 
sible that Mr Gladstone can have 
forgotten the behaviour practised 
by the great Liberal party when 
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they were in opposition some eight 
or ten years ago? Then it was 
that party violence and party 
spite were first allowed to dis- 
turb the decorum of the House 
of Commons ; and anything of the 
kind which may seem objectionable 
to-day is directly descended from 
the licence of Mr Gladstone’s own 
friends, As Sir John Falstaff said 
to Master Gower: “If these man- 
ners become us not, he was a fool 
that taught them to us.” 

The ee can undoubtedly put 
a stop to the misconduct of affairs, 
which. is ruining and distressing 
us at home, and laying us open to 
the most galling sarcasms from 
other nations. The deliverance 
rests with themselves. If they 
will not rouse themselves to the 
effort necessary for displacing the 
mischievous men who are causing 
all this shame and loss, they 
may rely on it that calamities, 
far ter than we have yet 
had to bear, will be our portion 
in, the time which is shortly to 
come. 





IRISH FEELING.—1885. 


’*T was different in Forty-Kight, 
But Irish Virtue’s out of date ; 
And Irish Feeling’s kept alive 
Another way in Eighty-Five. 
*T was then‘a lofty aspiration 
Might well beseem a moral Nation : 
King, Lords, and Commons—hearth and throne,— 
And every man secured his own : 
Tis now one class’s selfish sense 
Of sordid gain in pounds and pence 
Abstracted from another’s purse 
By vulgar arts of fraud and force,— 

. By murders, houghings, perjuries, — 
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Avowed chicane, and filthy lies 

Told, shameless, of the pure and good 
By whom the course of crime’s withstood. 
But how can slandering and stealing, 
You ask me, foster Irish Feeling ? 

Or how can private wrongs be meant 
To win us back our Parliament, 

Were gaining that were but to put 
Our fortunes at the wronger’s foot ? 
Not meant at all, good faith : the aim 
Is lucre in asacred name 

Made use of as a market-cry 

To bring in custom—and throw by. 
But, haply, when the market’s over, 
The empty dealers will discover 

*T was violation of the laws 

Of morals that undid their cause. 


The Northern Orangeman, though still 
A narrow bigot, if you will, 
And still, while all for Union, prone 
To think the English half alone 
Should rule the whole o’ the joint dominions, 
And he, in right of his opinions 
Concerning Faith and Gospel light 
And farmsteads of the Canaanite, 
Be kept, by orthodox selection, 
To garrison the subject section— 
Though English floutings and rebuffs 
And home constabulary cuffs 
Be all the wages that he gets— 
Yet does his best to pay his debts, 
Stands to his contracts loyally, 
Respects his betters, scorns the lie, 
And oft as, in the vile intrigue, 
Solicited to join a League, 
And cheat his landlord, to the gang 
Makes answer, like a man, “ Go hang ! ” 


Come what come may—and who%can tellj?— 
I love the honest fellow well, 
But—pr’ythee do not take it ill— : 
Love erring Ireland better still. 
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THE LOSING GAME. 


Once more Mr Gladstone has 
surrendered. There is no other 
construction to be placed upon the 
announcements made in Parlia- 


ment on the 11th and 12th of last 


month that her Majesty’s Ministers 
had come substantially to an agree- 
ment on the Afghan Frontier con- 
troversy which was satisfactor 

to the Governments of England, 
Russia, and India, and that the 
future of the Central Asian ques- 
tion was to be committed to the 
security of a Convention. For 
once in her history Great Britain 
sees the cloud of war roll by with- 
out a sense of relief, and with 
ominous misgivings as to.how and 
when the storm that is sure to 
follow will break. We now un- 
derstand that the rdle which our 
Government has been enacting face 
to face with Russia, with the 
Powers of Europe looking scru- 
tinisingly on as spectators, has 
been strictly a dramatic one. The 
part of Bob Acres pleases us ex- 
cellently well on the stage, but 
when played in real life it pro- 
duces less agreeable impressions. 
Introduced into the drama of high 
politics, upon the denouement of 
which the fates of great nations 
are made to turn, the character 
altogether loses its humour amid 
the tragic environments of the 
situation. “Tell ’em you never 
saw me in such a rage before 
—a most devouring rage,—that 
I am called in the countr 

Fighting Bob—I generally kil 
@ man a week,” says Mr Glad- 
stone to the British Ambassador 
at St Petersburg; and presently 
we have the usual sequel: “ Look’ee 
Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind the 
word coward: but if you had 
called me a poltroon, odds dag- 


ers and balls——-!”. We cannot - 
augh at such a climax ; the laugh’ 
belongs to the winning side. 

Until recent times, at all events, 
brag and bluster never formed the » 
Peon of a British Government. 
f we erred, it was in the opposite 
extreme of a word and a blow, 
and the blow usually first. We 
certainly have not fallen into the 
latter mistake on the present oc- 
casion: when we have before us 
in full detail—not in misleading 
selections—the history of the nego- 
tiations that have been recently 
going on with the Russian Govern- 
ment, we shall be able to judge 
whether or not we have been prac- 
tising the meaner expedient. 

For nearly two months have 
England and Russia been facing 
each other on the brink of war, 
bandying hostile words, as it were, 
before the cannon’s mouth. So 
many arguments arose out of the 
controversy, so many side-issues 
presented themselves, that both 
parties have been in danger of los- 
ing sight of the original cause of 
quarrel. Only one thing seemed 
certain, which was, that so utterly 
opposed were the aims and inter- 
ests of the disputants, that a peace- 
ful settlement was beyond possi- 
bility ; and to support such a be- 
lief, the mutual wrangling was 
carried to the point of placing two 
great nations in arms, and of un- 
settling the whole of Europe and 
three-fourths of Asia. Then when 
the moment arrived in which a 
decisive step must be taken, Europe 
was startled, not by a proclamation 
the announcement 
had made up her 


of war, but b 
that England 
mind to accept the situation in 
which the querrel was commenced, 
and to commit the future to the 
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faith of Russia, we ourselves hav- 
ing to find the guarantees for that 
unstable quality. Truly we may 
say, as Baron Brunnow said upon 
another memorable occasion, “ Ce 
n'est pas de la diplomatique, c’est 
de la polissonnerie.” 

Mr Gladstone, we hold, has wan- 
tonly sacrificed both the honour and 
dignity of this couatry, in givin 
both Russia and Partes to pe oa 
stand that he was prepared to 
make the presence of the ye Hees 
on the Heri-Rud and Marghab 
rivers a casus belli, unless they 
could submit proof to the Commis- 
sion appointed to determine the 
subject, that they were occupy- 
ing territory which did not ok 
long to our ally the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. is is the point 
at issue, and this point the Gov- 
ernment has surrendered. We 
had appointed a Commission to 
try the matter on the spot ; and 
we had the best guarantee, in the 
character of Sir Peter Lumsden, 


that the delimitation would be. 


conducted in a thorough, intelli- 
gent, and just fashion, Russia 
rom the outset threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of the Commis- 
sion. She found a host of ex- 
cuses for evading her agreement to 


She had pushed forward so as to 
be able to take up a commanding 
position on the debatable land be- 
fore Sir Peter Lumsden’s arrival. 
She would enter into no negotia- 
tions on the spot. She threw out 
insinuations against the honour of 
the Commissioner, and the honesty 
of our aims. In fact she saw at 
a glance that the case would go 

ainst her if tried on the debat- 
able ground, whereclear and distinct 
evidence would be forthcoming; and 
made up her mind to have the venue 
changed to London, where she could 
better work upon the weakness 
and ignorance of Ministers by 
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astute envoys of the Lessar type, 
and upon their timidity by show of 
military preparations, than by at. 
tempting to either bully or cajole 
a brave and straightforward officer 
like Sir Peter Lumsden. The con- 
duct of the Gladstone Cabinet 
showed that Russia had read its. 
disposition aright. The frontier 
uestion was transferred to Lon. 
on; and though for decency’s sake 
Mr .Condie Stephen was called 
home to advise the Government, 
the main points in dispute were 
settled by M. Lessar’s assistance 
before his arrival, after a journey 
the celerity of which has probably. 


never been equalled in the annals 


of travelling. 

Thus Russia has gained her 
chief end, that the positions occu, 
pied by her should be settled upon, 
the reputable testimony of M. ton 
sar and the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ in. 
stead of by such evidence as might; 
be laid before Sir Peter Lumsden. , 
But as is usual in such disputes, the 
bitterness engendered found vent in 
various side-issues, which it. was 
very convenient for Russia to raise, 
in order to distract attention from 
her main aim. To some of these 
we must very briefly allude. No 
sooner had Russia assented to the 
Delimitation Commission, than 
General Komaroff and Colonel 
Alikhanoff began to push forward 
ona along both the Caspian. 
and Balkh roads to Herat ; and 


by the time of Sir Peter Lumsden’s. 
arrival in November last, they had 
occupied Pul-i-Khatun, which com- 
manded the one, and had appeared 
before Penjdeh, which is the key 


of the other, It appears now that 
about the time of Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s arrival, Colonel Alikhanoff 
made a first demonstration against 
Penjdeh, and endeavoured to bully. 
the Afghan governor into sur- 
rendering the town.. On the Heri; 
Rud side the Russians pressed for-, 
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ward, and had couples Zulfikar 
by the time that the British Minis- 
try had fully grasped the — 
nature of the situation, and ' 
made representations at St Peters- 
burg.which led to more guarded 
conduct on the part of General 
Komaroff. 

What sort of counsel did the 
Government on its part give to 
the Commissioner amid the tryin 


circumstances in which he found: 


himself placed ? It was reported, 
on good authority, that instruc- 
tions were sent to him to.organise 
a defence of the Afghan frontier ; 
and if this was the case, some ex- 
planation is necessary with regard 
to our treatment of the British 
officers. who were present at the 
action of 18th March, and whose 
credit seems to have been slight- 
ingly dealt with in our controversy 
with Russia regarding that affair. 
Then he was told that he must.do 
his best to keep the Afghans from 
advancing : and when he replied 
that this was impossible, and asked 
for further orders, Lord Gran- 
ville telegraphed back an assur- 
ance of “full support.” It must 
strike every one that the recent 
Afghan blue-books do not tell the 
whole story of the Government’s 
instructions to the Commission, and 
that we must wait for Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s return to get at the 
truth. However, the Governments, 
both of Great Britain and India, 
were thoroughly aroused ; yg a 
preparations were begun in bot 
countries with a degree of osten- 
tation which rarely heralds serious 
warfare ; and it was notorious that 
the Russian garrisons, which had 
been increased along the Krasnov- 
odsk-Sarakhs line during October- 
February 1884-85, were now being 
swelled to an effective footing by 
drafts from the Caucasus and , Bed 
across the Caspian. 

On March 13th Mr Gladstone 
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made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the controversy 
yy toy the settlement of the 
Afghan frontier had not yet: reach- 
ed such a point on both sides that 
the matter could be said to be ex- 
hausted, and that an agreement 
had been made, “for diplomatic 
purposes,”that neither party should 
advance farther. The Premier de- 
clined to say whether this agree- 
ment was of a temporary or a per- 
manent character, but it would last 
“‘as long as there was occasion for 
it,”—a Gladstonian utterance that 
called forth not very comfortable 
laughter from honourable members. 
This statement was based upon a 
series of telegrams, the last being 
dated 5th To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, the Cabinet tele- 

aphed to St Petersburg, after Mr 

ladstone had made this declara- 
tion, to ask whether the communi- 
cations made really warranted the 
construction that had been put up- 
on them, thus affording the Russian 
Government an early-intimation of 
the timidity and irresolution with 
which it had to deal. Next day 
this statement was qualified, on the 
authority of the Ozar’s Ministers, 
by information that the Russian 
oe Atte would not take place, un- 
less for “some extraordinary rea- 
son—say disturbances at Penj- 
deh,”—a proviso the saving nature 
of which soon became obvious. 
Thus, instead of the “ agreement ” 
which Mr Gladstone at first thought 
he had got hold of, we had only an 
“arrangement.” Orders had, we: 
were assured, been issued from St) 
Petersburg ‘enjoining the Russian 
commandantson the debatable land 
to avoid provoking a collision ; but, 
as it subsequently turned out, less 
than the usual care in matters of 
such importance was taken at St 
Petersburg to ensure these instruc- 
tions. reaching their proper desti- 
nation in time to be of any use: 
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This negligence was all the more 
culpable that the Russian Govern- 
ment had apparently been informed 
by telegram of General Komaroff’s 
desire to attack Penjdeh. Under 
the temporary sedative of this ar- 
rangement a lull was produced on 
both sides ; the Russian press for a 
little laid aside its warlike tone, and 
employed the interval in urging the 
mutual advantages of Russia being 
allowed to rest upon an “ethno- 
graphical frontier.” But the great 
— with both parties—was 

fghan territory to remain inviol- 
able, and the frontier to be at once 
carefully delimited on the spot ? 
—was rapidly being lost sight of 
by the British Government, amid 
the incessant diplomatic diversions 
which MM. De Giers and De Staal 
were keeping up to distract its 
interest. 

That the subject of frontier de- 
limitation was, however, not wholly 
lost sight of, may be inferred from 
Mr Gladstone’s statement on 24th 
March, that ‘the Russian answer 
had not yet been received to a com- 
munication made ten days previous- 
ly which would bring to issue the 
question whether the frontier was 
to be settled by inquiry on the spot 
or by negotiations in London, 
where M. Lessar was doing his best 
to plead the Russian cause through 
the press and at public meetings. 
Russia did not want to go to Herat, 
said M. Lessar, just as no less an 
authority than his Majesty the Czar 
had assured Lord Dufferin six 
years before that there was no in- 
tention of Russian troopsladvancin 
to Merv,—-an assurance to whic 
the usual saving clause was hastily 
supplied by M. de Giers, that 
“under different circumstances and 
in view of unforeseen contingencies, 
the occuparion of Merv might be- 
come necessary.” We may assume 
that it was not without reluctance 
that the Gladstone Government 
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found itself beingsuccessfully mani- 
pulated bythe Russian Government 
on the frontier question; for mili- 
tary preparations on a great scale 
were ordered in India, and move. 
ments for concentrating forces at 
Quetta and Pishin were pushed on, 
Not to force the hands of the British 
Government too much, or to reveal 
her fixed determination to prevent 
any inquirybeing made on the spot, 
before she had secured the positions 
on which her mind was set, Rus. 
sia amused us with a rumour that 
General Zelanoy was to commence 
work with Sir Peter Lumsden as 
soon as the negotiations with Lon- 
don had resulted in a “ preliminary 
settlement ” of the subjects in dis. 
pute. But even at this time, 
towards the end of March, with 
Herat practically lying within the 
p of Russia if she chose to put 
orth her hand and seize it, there 
were unquestionable signs that 
the Gladstone Government’ was 
yielding ; and its surrender would 
unquestionably have come much 
sooner, but for an untoward inci- 
dent which aroused a mR 
flash of resolution, only to result 
in more complete humiliation and 
failure. 

When Parliament adjourned for 
the Easter recess on 31st March, 
the Government was still unable 
to afford any information regar- 
ing the course of negotiations. 
All that was known was that Rus- 
sia was still pressing for “aprelim- 
inary understanding” on certain 
matters—generally understood to 
be that Penjdeh and Zulfikar 
should be exempted from the de- 
limitation inquiry—and which Mr 
Gladstone’s Government was com- 
bating with some show of deter- 
mination, And certainly there 
seemed then to be no lack of 
resolution outside the circles of 
negotiation, We were answer- 
ing Russia’s war preparations 
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with equal preparations on our 
own part. ‘The Reserves were 
under orders to turn out; and all 
that enegs and labour could do 
to repair the neglect of years in 
our military position, was’ bein 

done with a rapidity that savored 
of eagerness to assert our rights, 
if, indeed, it did not partake of the 
nature of a panic. But on the 
morning of the 9th April, the day 
on which Parliament was ‘to reas- 
semble, the news of an encounter 
between General Komaroff and the 
Afghans at Dash Kepri gave a new 
twist to the situation. edo not 
intend to follow the controversy 
which this action has excited, and 
which seems to us to have been 
allowed to assume an importance 
detrimental to the main question 
at stake. The attack need have 
caused no astonishment—some- 
thing ef the kind, indeed, was 
expected from the time that we 
knew the Afghans and Russians 
to be within grappling distance of 
each other, and the Government 
had received warning of its prob- 
ability as early as 13th March. 
Nor does it matter much whether 
Komaroff led an unprovoked as- 
sault upon an Afghan force, which 
had no other end in view than 
the observation of his maneu- 
vres, and to cover the position at 
Penjdeh ; or whether the threat- 
ening attitude of the Afghans was 
such as to compel a moderate 
general, however peacefully dis- 
osed, to drive them off. This 
is not really the point in which 
we are interested. What we wish 
to know is,—Had General Kom- 
aroff any right to be in a _posi- 
tion where there was a possibility 
of a collision between him and 
the Afghans? His various ac- 
counts of the situation may be all 
very true, so far as they can be 
reconciled to each other, in spite 
of the suspicion which attempts at 
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- i them have naturally 
aroused. He may be as veracious 
as he is undoubtedly zealous: in 
short, we can afford to accept him’ 
at the Russian estimate—‘ mais 
que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore?” 

The Komaroff incident was of 
incalculable service to the Russian 
negotiations. It served as a red 
herring trailed across the scent 
which Mr Gladstone and his col- 
leagues were reluctantly pursuing, 
and at once drew them off on 
another track. We had to endure 
the usual spectacle of Russia wash- 
ing her hands in innocency, and 
compelling the British Cabinet to 
clear her character for good faith 
in the eyes of Europe. By this 
course she gained time to com- 
plete her military preparations, in 
case the British should not prove 
so pliant as she had calculated on ; 
and by dragging Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s name into a controversy with 
which he had nothing to do, she 
secured—what she was, above all, 
anxious for—his departure from 
the frontier,—whither, if we under- 
stand that gallant officer’s character 
—— he is not likely to return,— 
and consequently a chance of break- 
ing up the odious Commission. 

en all the papers are forth- 
coming, it will, we imagine, be found 
that the negotiations themselves 
were on our side of a very feeble and 
restricted character, compared with 
the bustle and display of deter- 
mination which both nations were 
making out of doors. The Czar, 
it was given out, had a special 
train waiting in readiness to carry 
him to Moscow, where he might 
publish a declaration of war with 
all due formality. Mr Gladstone, 
on the other hand, demanded a 
vote of war credit for eleven mil- 
lions sterling. And then, when 
each party had thus shown how 
terribly in earnest it was, to work 
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they went again at discussing the 
differences between them. Russia 
was resolved to gain her point— 
without fighting if ‘she could, but 
to gain it. Mr Gladstone/and his 
friends were resolved to evade war 
by any sacrifice that would not, in 
their opinion, absolutely discredit 
them both at home and abroad. 
While they were thus feeling the 
way to an understanding, each 
poe evidently keeping in the 

ackground what it had most at 
heart, Mr Gladstone electrified 
Europe with a great speech-——a 
speech worthy of the days of Pitt 
or Palmerston, if it had been the 
genuine expression of the senti- 
ments of himself and his Gov- 
ernment, It was a pleasure both 
to Tory and, Liberal to hear the 
true voice of the. country made 
to re-echo once more over Europe 
in tones of lofty resolution to main- 
tain the right, and abide by the 
issue; and all feelings of party 
faded before the thought that in the 
hour of extremity the honour of the 
country was as dear to the aged 
Liberal Premier as to his Conserv- 
ative opponent. But alas for the 
result! ‘These grave and weighty ut- 
terances which made Europe once 
more turn her eyes on England, 
were merely meant to pass the vote 
of credit, and secure the theatrical 
display of a united House of Com. 
mons. This achieved, Mr Glad- 
stone was the first to recoil in 
alarm from the impression which 
his own words had made, and to 
seek to neutralise their effect by 
extra pliancy and accommodation 
in the diplomatic discussions. No 
time was lost in proposing that 
the question, whether or not the 
“ agreement ” or “arrangement ” or 
“solemn covenant” which Russia 
had, or had not, violated, should 
be referred to the arbitration of a 
friendly State—that is, to a second- 
rate European sovereign, for none 
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of the great Powers will, conde, 
scend to. concern themselves with) 
the dispute ; and this was soon fol-, 
lowed by the: concession.of thé; 
“preliminary understanding ” re. 
garding the frontier for which 
Russia has been contending . all 
along, and which secures her.in her, 
present position, irrespective of ters; 
ritorial rights which any subsequent, 
investigation may bring to. lights; 
Moreover, to facilitate the task of 
arbitration, and to show Europe. 
how little respect Russia has .for 
the English view of the matter; 
the hero of Dash. Kepri has. re; 
ceived a sword of honour and 
other distinctions commensurate 
with the service which his. exploit, 
has done his Government in scar- 
ing the Liberal Cabinet of Great 
Britain, 

If this is not surrender, what is 
it? Russia has. been allowed to; 
save the benefits of Komaroff and 
Alikhanoff’s aggressions, to escape: 
the judgment of the Boundary 
Commission, and to establish her- 
self, with the consent of Britain, 
in a position which will enable her 
to directly influence our future in 
India, The Conservative party, 
throughout the acute stage of the 
negotiations, loyally refrained from 
interfering with the Government’s 
course of action, either by way of 
criticism or by advice. But the 
time came when it was imperative 
to break silence if it was not to be 
recorded that the honour of the 
country and the future of British 
rule in India had been sacrificed 
without a voice raised in opposi- 
tion. It devolved on Lord Salis- 
bury to take the lead ; and in his 
speech at Hackney on the 5th of 
last month, he most powerfully vin- 
dicated a fearless exercise of the 
responsibilities, which rest upon 
Great Britain at this moment. In 
both Houses his example has been: 
effectively followed on the Con- 
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servative side, with the result that 
public feeling is being actively 
aroused for the necessity of letting 
daylight in upon these negotia- 


tions, which are discrediting Brit. , 


ish statesmanship and jugglin 
away the interests of ourselves an 
our posterity. 

Hitherto attention has been so 
much taken up with the anxieties 
and dangers of the diplomatic situ- 
ation, that the question, Who is 
to blame for the presence of 
the Russians inside the Afghan 
border? has scarcely been. raised. 
Yet this is a question that the 
English people must immediate] 
put; and the interests whic 
they have at stake are too vital 
for them to be contented with 
shuffling and evasive answers. . It 
will not suffice to say that. Rus- 
sian, aggressiveness and lust of 
territory are tobiame. ‘The blame 
must rest with those who, well 
knowing whither Muscovite in- 
trigues were being pushed, took 
no precautions to meet and coun- 
teract them. It does not require 
‘ much penetration to forecast the 
Premier’s rejoinder that our diffi- 
culty with Russia, and the danger 
that will in future overshadow our 
power in the East, were the direct 
results of Lord Lytton’s Afghan 
war ; that our north-western move- 
ment from the Indian frontier 
was a confession of weakness in 
that direction, and consequent in- 
vitation to Russia; that it is an- 
other of those pernicious legacies 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment left him. So certain are 
these to be the excuses behind 
which Mr Gladstone will seek to 
shelter himself, that we do not 
hesitate to run the risk of supply- 
ing him with them. But the 
public are getting tired of hear- 
ing each fresh disaster into which 
the Liberal Ministry flounders laid 
at the door of bord. Beaconsfield’s 
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Government. The damnosa hered- 
itas plea has become monotonous. 
We must, judge for ourselves about. 
the exact of. culpabilit 
which attaches to the different ad- 
ministrations under the auspices 
of whose carelessness Russia, has 
been allowed to take up a position 
from which she is now able to 
menace and permanently affect 
British interests in Asia. 

A very brief statement of facts 
will suffice to show our errors, and 
indicate by whom and under what 
colour of poly these errors were 
committed. It is not for purposes 
of mere recrimination that we take 
a retrospect of the proceedings 
which, have led up to the recent 
crisis and present humiliation of 
England. We arerather concerned 
to gather from theamistakes of our 
paste policy some lessons that. may 

e useful in influencing our future 
condnet in Central Asia. 

The conquest of Samarcand in 
1868. is one of the great landmarks 
in Russia’s southern advance. The 
step was important enough to 
excite the attention of Europe ; 
and Russia waited with consider- 
able. anxiety for the verdict of 
political opinion. .A Conservative 
Government was then in power in 
England, and the Foreign Office at 
St Petersburg knew that Tory 
Ministers were disposed to view 
their encroachments on the Khan- 
ates with grave mistrust. Per- 
haps it may be asked, Why then 
did not the Conservative Govern- 
ment challenge Russia’s breaking 
up the Bokhara Khanate, or :at 
least give some definite intimation 
that her advance must pause here? 
No doubt they would have done 
so but for the fact that on coming 
into office they found their hands 
tied by what really amounted to 
an understanding on the subject 
between Earl Russell and Prince 
Gortschakoff. From the fall of 
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Tashkend in 1865, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had skillfully prepared the 
Liberal Cabinet for the reduction 
of Bokhara and the annexation of 
Samarcand and the Zerafshan val- 
ley. In August of that year Baror 
Brunnow informed Earl Russell of 
the alleged grievances against the 
Khan of Bokhara, and intimated 
the intention which Russia had of 
punishing him ; and Earl Russell, 
in adespatch to Sir A. Buchanan, 
dated September 16th of that year, 
practically accepts the situation, 
and declares that her Majesty’s 
Government “are quite ready to 
believe that legitimate desires for 
the extension of commerce and the 
security of the Russian frontiers, 
and no wish for territorial aggran- 
disement, guide the proceedings of 
the Government of Russia.” Hence, 
in face of the fact that Earl Russell 
had been taken into Prince Gorts- 
chakoff’s confidence, we had no 
right to complain of her seizure of 
Samarcand. Itis important, how- 
ever, to note that although in point 
of time this conquest corresponded 
with the term in office of a Con- 
servative Ministry, The Bokhara 
expedition was at er and par- 
tially carried out while their pre- 
decessors were in power. 

Mr Disraeli’s Government were 
fully alive to the effects which the 
appearance of the Russians on the 
Oxus would produce upon Afghan- 
istan and India. Through the 
Government of India new and 
more cordial approaches were made 
to the Ameer,—with considerable 
reluctance by Lord Lawrence, with 
= zeal and cordiality by Lord 

ayo, who soon after became Vice- 
roy. Lord Mayo succeeded in in- 
spiring Shere Ali with confidence ; 
and had he been left unfettered, he 
would in all probability have knit 
Afghanistan and India so closely 
together, that not only the melan- 
choly termination of the Ameer’s 


career, but all our subsequent 
troubles in Afghanistan, might 


have been evaded. But with the: 


advent of Mr Gladstone’s Mini 

to office, Lord Mayo found all hig 
efforts to exert a favourable’ in- 
fluence on Central Asian affairs 
neutralised. The Duke of 

who took over the India ce 
from Sir Stafford Northcote, car. 
ried the Liberal dogma of non. 
interference to its extreme limits, 
He vetoed both the eager wish of 
the Ameer and the disposition of 
Lord Mayo and his Council to have 
a new treaty concluded, and to 
have our mutual offensive and 
defensive obligations much more 
sharply defined than the general 
agreement to be “friend of the 


friends and enemy of the enemies” 


of each other, as had been cov. 
enanted between us and Dost Mo. 
hammed. A great ae was 
thus thrown away, and we soon had 
cause to regret it, for shortly after- 
wards General Kauffmann began to 
make direct overtures to Afghan- 
istan, which the Ameer, however, 
loyally discovered to Lord Mayo’s 
Government. 

With the arrival of Lord North- 
brook in India, we lost our power 
of touch upon Central Asian affairs. 
Out of charity for his lordship’s 
eapacity, we are forced to conclude 
that he honestly believed it to be 
his duty to alienate Shere Ali from 
British-Indian interests, and to 
drive him into the arms of Russian 
intriguers, who, as the Calcutta 
Foreign Office had abundant evi- 
dence to show, were aot en- 
deavouring to gain the ear of the 
Ameer, 

From 1870, when, under cover 
of orders to intimate to all the 
Central Asian Powers that a per- 
fect understanding existed between 
Britain and Russia, General Kauff- 
mann sought to open up intimate 
relations with the Ameer, down to 
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the time of the Stolieteff mission, 
we are cognisant of a constant 
series of attempts made by Russia 
to draw the Ameer into the web 
of Central Asian intrigue. Un- 
fortunately, during the whole of 
the intervening period,two agencies 
mutually counteractive of each 
other guided British diplomacy. 
At first we had Lord Mayo zeal- 
ously endeavouring to confirm the 
Ameer in his alliance with us, to 
have definite bounds prescribed to 
the Russian advance, and to ex- 
clude the Czar’s emissaries from 
Afghanistan ; but we had also the 
Liberal Cabinet not merely giving 
Lord Mayo no encouragement, but 
aiding Russia to play the very game 
which she had inview. These po- 
sitions were presently changed. The 
center of activity and vigilance was 
transferred to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in which Lord Salisbury, 
as Indian . Secretary, most inef- 
ficiently aided by the Foreign 
Office, under Lord Derby, strove 
energetically to exercise some con- 
trol over Russian aggression. But 
Lord Northbrook’s inaptitude and 
indifference more than neutral- 
ised all the efforts which the 
Marquis of Salisbury and the 
Indian Office could make to pre- 
serve Shere Ali from Russian en- 
tanglements. Lord Northbrook’s 
Afghan policy, contributing as it 
directly did to the ruin and miser- 
able fate of Shere Ali Khan and 
to the Afghan war, admits of no 
palliative explanation. He was 
something more than a mere clog 
upon the enone of a Government 
anxious to seek a stable settlement 
of this constantly vexing Central 
Asian Question. He quarrelled 
with the Ameer over the by no 
means vital question of the succes- 
sion to the Afghan throne; irritated 
his Highness by interfering with 
his arrest of Yakoob Khan, for 
which sufficient grounds had been 


shown ; and shook*his confidence 
by negativing his request for fa 
more definite understanding, in 
case of a Russian attack upon 
Afghanistan. The result was that. 
Shere Ali was allowed,fif not im- 
pelled, to drift towards Russian 
emissaries, 

Lord Salisbury was not long in 
office when he foresaw that the 
danger of Russian aggression, which 
the recent seizure of Khiva had 
shown to be growing more and 
more imminent, demanded vigilant 
watching. In January 1875 he 
instructed the Government of India 
to take “measures with as much 
expedition as the circumstances of 
the case permit, for procuring the 
assent of the Ameer to the estab- 
lishment of a British, agency at 
Herat.” How did Lord North- 
brook proceed to carry out this. 
injunction? By collecting evi- 
dence among Indian officials as to 
the improbability of the Ameer 
acceding to such a proposal, and 
by combating Lord Rslisbu "8 
orders in a despatch signed, by 
himself and his counsel, all his 
colleagues being at that time ad- 
herents of the “ masterly inactiv- 
ity” school, except, perhaps, Lord 

apier of Magdala : and at the 
same time urging that it would be 
time enough to take ee mga. 
measures when the Russians had 
occupied Merv! Lord Salisbury, 
however, was not to be put off 
with such a reply, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year he instructed 
the Indian Government to find 
occasion to send a special mission 
to Cabul to urge “ very earnestly” 
upon the Ameer the desirability of 
stationing British officers on the 
frontier of Afghanistan. Again 
Lord Northbrook succeeded in 
shuffling out of his instructions on 
the score of doubts as to whether 
the Ameer would receive an en- 
voy; and soon after his Excel- 
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lency himself shuffled out of the 
country, leaving behind to his suc- 
cessor, Lord Lytton,a newly-brewed 
quarrel with the Ameer, and Rus- 
sian influences in full play in the 
Cabul durbar. No one can read 
Lord Salisbury’s secret despatches, 
Nos. 19 and 34 of 1875, without 
an assured conviction that if Lord 
Northbrook had loyally carried 
out the orders conta in these, 
the Afghan war would have been 
avoided, the Russian advance 
checked before it reached Merv, 
and all our present troubles con- 
sequently obviated. 

he dealings of her Majesty’s 
Ministers direct with the Court of 
St Petersburg concerning Central 
Asian aggression show the same 
party featares,— Liberal  states- 
men minimising each successive 
encroachment, and implicitly ac- 

ting Russia’s assurances that 
she had been driven onward against 


her will; that extension of territory 


was to her extension of weakness, 
and that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would she be induced 
to further extend her dominions ; 
Conservative Ministers sharply 
¢riticising every forward move, 
and striving to exact guarantees 
as to the ultimate limits Russia 
bad in contemplation. Conserva- 
tive tenure of power was thus made 
to coincide with a season of secret 
preparation among the Russians in 
Central Asia ; the advent to office 
of the Liberals was the signal for 
the actual spring. While Lord 
Granville was at the Foreign Office 
during Mr.Gladstone’s first Govern- 
ment, the impression which his de- 
spatches to St Petersburg, and his 
conversations with Count Brunnow 
must have left upon the Russian 
Government was, that his party 
took no more than a mere File. 
matic interest in the advance to- 
wards Khiva, and that all they 
wanted was to be kept informed as 
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to the course of events. And vs 
the seizure of Khiva, Colonel ‘ 
akin’s circular to the tribes Of the — 
Attrek and Goorgan, inform ing 
them that the Ozar had ‘appointe 
him to exercise supreme author. 
ity over them, aiid the ‘pioneer 
work of those surveys which Gar. 
ried Russia up to the confines of her 
present position, were all incidents 
of that time which came moré' or 
less distinctly under the cognisaiiee 
of the Liberal Foreign ; 
When the Conservatives assumed 
office, all these events were re. 
viewed in a sharper tone, ‘which 
left the Russian Minister. under 
no doubt that their antares = 
were now viewed with moré 
trust, and in a less friendly spirit, 
by the English Government. ' It 
must, however, be admitted’ that 
the decided, although modetiate, 
opinions of Mr Disraeli; and’ ‘the 
strong representations of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the ‘head 
of the Indian Office, met with an 
inadequate response from Lord 
Derby, who was all along ‘the 
weak joint in the Conservative Cab. 
inet. Yet even Lord Derby fore. 
saw that a movement by the At- 
trek must ultimately lead as far as 
Merv ; and he warned the Russian 
ambassador that England would 
regard an encroachment in that 
direction as menacing to her in- 
terests. On the 12th March 1875, 
the Foreign Secretary had along - 
conversation with Count Schonva- 
loff on this subject, and cautioned 
him that “an advance of British 
troops westward was probable in 
the event of any Russian move- 
ment tending to the occupation of 
Merv.” “He,” says Lord Derby, 
“quite saw the danger that might 
arise if thetwo Powers were brought 
face to face in the neighbourhood 
of Herat. ‘Was he justified,’ he 
asked, ‘in assuming that our action 
in this matter would depend on that 
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of Russia,—that England would 
not move if Russia didnot?’” 
The tone which we adopted on 
that occasion led to another of 
those long ‘and delusive memo- 
randums on the subject of Russia 
by which PrinceGortschakoff, when 
beaten on one line, transferred 
the scene of action toa new 
one. ‘He declared that the circular 
of 1864, which had been ostensibly 
ublished as an assurance of the 
fimited and moderate aims of 
Russian action, had “ excluded the 
possibility of any interpretation 
implying an engagement contract- 
ed by Russia towards Europe or 
with any individual Power.” No 
doubt there was no papagement 
in the sense of a treaty, but ‘there 
had been such assurances given, 
coupled with such ap ee as 
constituted a strong obligation on 
the part of Russia to keep the faith 
which had been implied. in these. 
The Gortschakoff Memorandum of 
1875 offered a historical apology 
for Russia’s part on all the subjects 
of Central Asian debate between 
her and England during the - 
vious eleven years ; and in the 
atch which accompanied it, Prince 
Gortschakoff made the following 
declaration of the Czar’s policy :— 


‘His Imperial Majesty has no in- 
tention of extending the frontiers of 
Russia such as they at present exist 
in Central Asia, either on the side of 
Bokhara or on .the side of Krasno- 
vodsk and of the Attrek. Wehaveno 
inducement to do so. On the contrary, 
the Emperor deems any extension of 
our frontiers in these parts as being 
opposed to our own interests, We 

cause those frontiers to be re- 
spected, and shall protect our com- 
merce ; we shall punish any act of 
violence and pillage in such a man- 
ner as to prevent their recurrence ; 
we shall endeavour to extirpate brig- 
andage, and to establish the security 
of our possessions.” 


We have quoted this statement 


because it sums.up in a few words 
the policy which Russia has fol- 
lowed in Central Asia. She has no 
intention of advancing according to 
her own account; but she will not 
adopt a frontier which would enable 
her to rest. Extension of territory 
she has always’ declared to be 
opposed to her own interests, and 
yet as often as’ she has made this 
declaration she has extended her 
territory still further. | And at the 
same time she always indicates the 
defence behind which she can shel- 
ter herself when her word has again 
been violated. She must protect 
her frontiers and her commerce, 
and restrain violence and: pillage. 
Well, all this can’ be done without 
annexation ; we ourselves have for 
more than thirty years shown her 
how such a is to be achieved 
on our Afghan frontier. . It is this 
— as enunciated and defended 
be rince Gortschakoff that has 
led her ‘to Herat: that would 
lead her to Cabul and Candahar, 
to the Khyber and the Bolan ; 
and might in the end. lead her 
to the Bay of Bengal, if she were 
allowed to take up these interme- 
diate positions. The qualification 
made up by Prince Gortschakoff in 
the — we have quoted is' wide 
enough to cover any aggression, 
any cltention of leueteat y; no 
matter in which direction or at the 
expense of what Power it is made, 
and-yet leave Russia a loophole 
through which by considerable 
pressure her good faith and claims 
to consistency can be squeezed. 
Prince Gortschakoff’s explana- 
tions when referred to Lord Salis- 
bury met with very incisive criti- 
cism. The Marquis declared that it 
was “inexpedient, if not impossible, 
for her Majesty’s Government to ac- 
cept the position of inaction which 
Prince Gortschakoff’s letter —_ 
ently wishes to force upon it, what- 
ever may be the characterof future 
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aeneate by Russia against the 
rkomans ;” that “even a tacit 
acquiescence in the statements and 
conclusions of the memorandum by 
the Russian Government may lead 
tofuture inconvenience ;” and he 
formally claimed “a liberty of ac- 
tion in all contingencies and in all 
quarters for the British Govern- 
ment as full as that claimed by the 
Government of Russia.” 

The representations made by 
the Conservative Government in 
1875 had the effect of arrest- 
ing direct and overt action, al- 
though the Russian officers in 
Asia continued to intrigue and 

lan further operations as before. 

e advance by the Attrek was 
for the time stopped, and Russian 
energy was diverted into regions 
more remote from European sur- 
veillance. It was to provide us 
with certain information, instead of 
the more or less reliable rumours 
which from time to time reached 
us of Russian doings in the Khan- 
ates and on the B border, that 
Lord Salisbury endeavoured to ob- 
tain the appointment of British 

nts in Afghanistan. We have 

ady seen how, through the in- 
ability of Lord Northbrook’s Gov- 
ernment to influence the Ameer, 
who had beeen bitterly alienated 
from British interests by the policy 
of the Liberal Government, LordSal- 
isbury’s instructions fell through. 
Had we had a British representa- 
tive at Herat and Candahar in 
1876, there would have been but 
little possibility thatGeneral Kauff- 
mann would have presumed to open 
up these relations with the Cabul 
durbar which speedily led to the 
ruin of Shere Ali. We would 
have had no Russian mission to 
Cabul, with the war which was in- 
evitably bound to flow from it. 
And, what more immediately con- 
cerns us at present, it is very im- 


probable that we should have had 
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the Russians occupying the passes 
commanding the Herat country ; or 
at all events we. would have been 
better — for meeting them 
when they made their appearance, 
The situation now confining us 
only preaches another homily, on 
the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
ne which colours all Liberal 

oreign policy, which makes Minis- 
ters ignore and evade danger at 
first appearance, only to. have to 
grapple with it, nil they will they, 
when its forces have been develop- 
ed to their fullest. 

With Lord Salisbury at the 
India Office and Lord Lytton at the 
head of the Indian Government, 
energetic attempts were made to 
stem the tide of the coming evil, by 
endeavouring on the one hand to 
arrest the attempts which, General 
Kauffmann’s agents were making to 
insinuate themselves into, Afghan 
politics and secure a footing in the 
country, and on the other to recall 
the Ameer to the obligations of his 
alliance with India. t for both 
these objects their best effort were 
ineffectual. Ameer Shere Ali Khan 
too bitterly resented the treat- 
ment which he had received from 
the Duke of Argy]l and Lord North- 
brook, and was already too-impli- 
cated with Russia to listen to Lord 
Lytton’s proffers and counsels. 
From the side of St Petersburg 
we could do equally little, The 
shadow of a Russo-Turkish war had 
fallen upon Europe,and the Liberals 
were stirring the country to sym- 
pathy with Russia as the champion 
of the oppressed principalities of 
the Porte, and as the deliverer who 
was to turn the “unspeakable 
Turk” out of Europe “bag and 
baggage.” The old taunt of Heusso- 
phobia was:freely hurled at any 
one who even then ventured to say 
that Russia was rapidly taking “ 
a position in Asia which woul 
enable her to 'make her influence 
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felt to the disadvantage of England, 
in the event of a European diffi- 
culty occurring between the two 
Powers. The Conservative Gov- 
ernment, however, did its best to 
obtain an explanation of the Rus- 
sian aims in trafficking with the 
Ameer, and have a stop put to 
communications between General 
Kauffmann’ and Cabul. The dip- 
lomatic correspondence with St 
Petersburg during the year 1876, 
read in the light of the dis- 
closures which came from the side 
of Afghanistan, clearly show the 
game of duplicity and bad faith 
which Russia was then laying. 
Regarding General Kauftmann’s 
letters to the Ameer, Russia at 
first professed ignorance, then dis- 
belief, then denial; and finally, 
when irrefragable evidence was 
produced, declared that the corre- 
spondence was merely dictated by 
courtesy, and had no political sig- 
nificance—statements which the 
letters themselves showed to be un- 
true. General Kauffman, not to be 
outdone by unscrupulousness at St 
Petersburg, denied both letters and 
envoys, and finally, the despatch 
of the famous mission to Shere Ali, 
even after these were facts known 
to all Europe. With a Govern- 
ment so. prone to evasion, aud so 
committed to a policy of duplicity, 
little was to be done at that time 
except to remonstrate, as, with the 
fate of Turkey depending upon the 
cautious attitude and moderation 
of Lord Beaconsfield’sGovernment, 
we were not then in a position to 
enforce an authoritative interdict 
upon Russian aggressive move- 
ments in Central Asia. But at 
the India or the Foreign Office 
each fresh step that Russia took 
was carefully noted by Lord Salis- 
bury, and shé was given to un- 
derstand that England was an in- 
terested and attentive spectator of 
her movements, and that our deter- 
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mination to maintain the integ- 
rity of Afghan territory was only 
strengthened by every fresh ap- 
proach in its direction. 
The presence of British troops 
in Afghanistan made a great im- 
0p upon Russia. Observation 
or the time took the place of ag- 
ion ; andif she did not aban- 
on hope of ultimately effecting a 
lodgment in the Herat country, 
she was very careful to do nothing 
that might direct attention to the 
north-west frontier so long as Ca- 
bul and Candahar were in British 
occupation. Naturally she thought 
that no nation having the care of 
India upon its hands, and governed 
by statesmen of common- 
sense, would forego the security 
which the possession of Candahar 
uaranteed. At the peace of Can- 
Scieak, Russia indirectly made 
known her intention to rest on the 
line of the Oxus, and for a time 
seemed asif her policy contemplat- 
ed encroachments on Persia 
the Caspian as abasis: It was at 
this juncture that the Czar. gave 
his assurance to Lord Dufferin that 
Merv lay outside the limit of Rus- 
sian policy. But thanks to Skobo- 
leff’s restlessness, those conditions 
were “created,” as the, Russian 
press said, which rendered an 
onward march nécessary ; . and 
the return of the Liberals to 
power, coupled with the, immedi- 
ate announcement that British 
troops were to be withdrawn from 
Alglanintit; encouraged Russia to 
grasp the Tekke country and to pre- 
pare for the absorption of Merv 
and Sarakhs. It. ought to be 
widely known that, coincident with 
the change of Government in Eng- 
land, Russia addressed a despatch 
to this country explaining away 
the Emperor’s assurance to. Lord 
Dufferin regarding Merv, and re- 
lieving the St Petersburg Minis- 
ters of any reponse which 
N 
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Britain might attach to acts in 
violation of that pledge. The 
Russian Ambassador, however, 
kept that despatch nine months 
in his pocket, until the time’came 
when he was obliged to use it in 
. defence of the aggressive proceed- 
ings of his. Government... Lord 
Dufferin, when appealed to, stated 
that the Emperor’s assurance was 
positive, and added (March 8, 
1881)—-“ When the Emperor 
deigned on two occasions to give 
‘me similar assurances, his Majesty 
made use of the most unequivocal 
language ; and an intimation of 
this kind proceeding from so au- 
st a source possessed a direct 
and abiding force, which, of neces- 
sity, endured until it was formally 
retracted.” From the time that 
the Liberal Government took office, 
Russia adopted a new tone with 
regard to her encroachments in 
Central Asia. She treated all de- 
mands for explanations de haut en 
bas; she replied to all requests 
for assurances about the future 
‘with a curt “mind your own 
business”; she no longer sought 
‘to present laboured  justifica- 
tions of her actions, as she had 
attempted when the Conserva- 
tive vernment was in office. 
Lord Granville uttered feeble 
complaints, and the rest of his 
colleagues treated the subject as 
one unworthy of their attention. 
“The crack of an assassin’s rifle in 
‘Connemara roused them to greater 
energies than the booming of 
‘cammon to the north of the Cau- 
asus, which announced the onward 
march of Russia to the Afghan 
frontier. In March 1881, Sir 
Charles Dilke, then Under Foreign 
Secretary, refused in the House of 
Commons to be at the expense of 
a telegram to inquire into the truth 
of a ruamour—which after all was 
merely premature—that the Rus- 
sians were at Merv. This incident, 


otherwise trifling, is an excellent 
specimen of the indifference which 
Mr Gladstone’s Government mani. 
fested to a danger which every 
person of intelligence saw to be, 
month by month, assumin larger 
proportions. When Lord Gran- 
ville pressed for information. as to 
the frontiers of the newly annexed 
Tekke country, the snubbing reply 
M. de Giers gave him was, “ He was 
not aware that when the English 
annexed territories they were asked 
what their frontiers were.” When, 
in February 1882,he endeavouredto 
obtain “ some agreement as regards 
the policy and position of the two 
Powers in Asia,” Prince Lobanow 
+ ators told him that “it was with 

ersia that they had then to deal ;” 
and indirectly hinted that until 
the Russian frontier impinged upon 
Afghanistan, Britain had no claim 
to interpose. Again, in the same 
year, Lord Granville urged “ that 
if the possession of Sarakhs were 
at any time aimed at by Russia, 
it could not be for the p 
which have hitherto been stated by 
them as their object,”—a plea the 
piteousness of which deserved a 
more gentle answer than the rebuff 
that “the matter concerned Russia 
and the Shah exclusively.” 

In fact, from the time when Mr 
Gladstone came into the Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Office fell 
into the hands of Lord Granville, 
all power of influencing the Central 
Asian questian was lost to England. 
From that time down to the pres- 
ent, Russia has not had the decency 
to resort even to dissimulation, and 
has gone straight to her goal as 
if there had been an amicable 
understanding with the British 
Government upon the subject. 
Sarakhs and Merv were annexed, 
almost without a murmur from 
the Liberal Government, and cer- 
tainly without any remonstrance 
that was worth Russia’s attention. 
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When at last, in the face of former 
engagements, she could no longer 
soleee to consent to a delimita- 
tion of the Afghan frontier, she 
took ‘care to anticipate the de- 
cision of the Commission by seizing 
upon those positions inside the 
Ameer’s territory which were best 
calculated to enable her to carry 
on the game which she has so long 
and so successfully played. 

We have already seen enough of 
the spirit and fashion in which the 
negotiations are being conducted to 
appreciate the situation which we 
are now called upon to face. Rus- 
sia has now definitely planted 
herself inside the Afghan fron- 
tier, with one foot on Penjdeh 
and the other on Zulfikar, and with 
Herat lying under her shadow. 
This is apparently the result the 
negotiations have brought about. 
Had we stood firm for the integrity 
of the Ameer’s ‘territories, had we 
taken the field as we threatened to 
do, we should have been able to 
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force her to accept a frontier which 
would have admitted of Afghan- 
istan remaining independent,—we 
might, perchance, have been able 
to force her back upon Mery as the 
limit beyond which she was not te 
advance. But. Mr Gladstone and 
M. de Giers have made an inde- 

ndent Afghanistan an impossi- 

ility. With Penjdeh in her 8- 
sion, Russia can interrupt com- 
munication between Cabul and 
Balkah during the. four .or_ five 
months in which the passes of the 
Hindoo Koosh are blocked with 
snow. She will hold the Ameer 
responsible for the good behaviour 
of his Balkh subjects,. when. his 

ower over them, which at the best 
is but limited, will be rendered 
altogether impossible. She’ may 
accept the line of the Oxus as a 
boundary ; but will she be. able. to 
keep that line, any more than; she 
has been able to ‘hold to, others ? 
The same procedure which) she 
has followed in other cases,’ will 





1 Six years ago, in an article in this Magazin 


ine, in which we pointed out: that 


Russian aggression, unless firmly checked, must culminate speedily insomesuch 
crisis as the present, we thus described the policy by which Russia was addi 
area by area, and khanate by khanate, to her Central Asian acquisitions, as 

as the assistance which the Liberals were rendering to her advance: ‘‘ So Ion 
as the Turkestan commanders conducted their operations with an 
despatch, the Russian Chancellor was well content to let them play their own 
game. If they were successful, the St Petersburg Government would undertake 
their justification ; if they failed, it would apologise for the ‘mal entendu, as M. 
de Westmann, the acting Minister for Forei airs, called General Llamakin’s 
ambitions attempt to annex the Attrek and Goorgan valleys to Russia,, The only 
mistake they could commit was being found out. too soon. This gave rise to 
awkward questions, which could not always safely be met by a denial, and might 
compel the Government for its own credit to stop the ade ing. We hear 
much of Russian autocracy and military despotism, but really the atches in 
the Central Asian Blue-book would almost tempt us to suppose that no adminis- 
trators and commandants have, in modern times, enjoyed half the freedom and 
latitude that have been extended to the Russian officers in Central Asia. There 
is, withal, a deal of ingenuous modesty manifested in the way in which they des- 
cribe their own proceedings. A military ition is playfully designated as a 
reconnaissance ; an annexation proclamation, commanding obedience to the 
‘Sovereign of the world,’ and telling the Turkomans ‘ to look to themselves for 
good or evil,’ is a ‘mere friendly letter’ (Co ndence respecting Central Asia, 
p. 17); scouting expeditions are simply scientific explorations,—and so on, An- 
other very surprising fact revealed by the correspondence is, that, the St Pete: 
Government knew next to nothing of the proceedings of its officers in Cen 
Asia, for it is almost invariably by the circuitous route, via the Government of 
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doubtless hold good here, until, 
at some early date, we find 
Russia bewailing the “ imperious 
necessity ” which has compelled 
her, much against her will, to an- 
‘ nex ‘all the Ameer’s territories 
north of the Paropamisus. Does 
Mr Gladstone intend to present 
Russia with Balkh at this junc- 
ture, or does he propose to reserve 


it for the Ameer? In the latter p 


case, it is obvious that we shall 
have to charge ourselves with pro- 
viding some means of securin 
order among the Balkh tribes, as 
well as of preventing Russia exact- 
ing those conditions which would 
ive her a colourable pretext for 
interfering with them. Thus we 
may safely anticipate that before 
long time elapses the Ameer of 
Cabul must, consequent upon the 
resent ition of Russia, find 
imself shorn of his Balkh do- 
minions. And what shall we say 


of Southern Afghanistan? We 


suppose no British statesman— 
not even Mr Gladstone, far less 
any military authority—will now 
recommend that our Indian defen- 
sive frontier is to remain the Sulei- 
man range and the line of tae 
Indus. With Russia overlook- 
ing Herat, we shall be compelled, 
if not in self-defence, at least to 
reassure the tranquillity of our 
Indian subjects to advance our 
strategical frontier to Candahar 
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question of a scientific frontier 
was examined in 1877-78 by the 
chief civil and military author- 
ities in India, there were still 
many of them who refused to re- 
cognise the possibility of Russia 
arriving within a distance from 
which she would be able to menace 
Herat ; but even then there were 
many authoritative opinions ex- 
ressed against the disadvantages 
of our existing frontier. 


‘¢*Tt has been frequently asserted,” 
ala, ‘ that 
we shall be secure if we remain with- 
in our mountain-boundary. But this 
is at variance with all history. A 
mountain-cKain that can be pierced 
in many places is no security if you 
hide behind it. India has been often 
entered through her mountain-barrier, 
which was never defended. India 
waited to fight the battle in her own 
plains, and invariably lost it. How 
much Austria lost in not, defending 
the Bohemian mountains ! What might 
have been the position of the Turks 
had they not properly closed the. pas- 
sage of the Balkans?’ ” 

We have also the authority of 
Sir Edward Hamley, the ablest 
strategist of our time, in favour 
of the advantages which the occu- 
pation of Candahar would afford 
us in repelling an invasion of India 
from the north-west. In a lecture 
delivered at the United Service 
Institute on the 13th December 
1878, General Hamley, viewing 


and the Helmund. When the his subject entirely in a military 
India, our Foreign Office, and the British Ambassador at St Petersburg, that it 
receives any information of its own ions in Turkistan. And so careful 
were the Liberals, when in office, of Russia’s sensitive feelings about the proceed- 
ings of her representatives in Central Asia, that they invariably evaded all allu- 
sion to these until they had become a matter of European scandal. This course 
. kept our relations with Russia to all appearances fair and above-board; but it was 
merely a time policy, and each Government knew that the other had something 
behind hand. We have only too clear a proof of the timidity and want of frank- 
ness On our own side, in the suppression by the Liberal Cabinet of the Indian 
despatch, dated 30th June 1873, which Lord Northbrook had summed up in a 
tone conciliatory to Russia, and ‘in accord with Gladstone’s speech,’ and which 
the Calcutta Government had expressly desired to be handed to the Ozar’s 
Ministers.” —See ‘‘ The Afghan War and its Authors,” Blackwood’s Magazine, 


January 1879. 
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_ and apart from political con- 
siderations, thus sums up the con- 
ditions of a sufficient frontier :— 


“Looking atthe northern half of 
this part of our territory, I think we 
should be thankful for possessing a 
frontier so easily rendered impreg- 
nable. Looking at the southern half. 
we have no less reason to. be thankful 
for having acquired, in Quetta, such 
means of vigorous and effective action, 
and such an opportnnity of securing 
new advantages of the most important 
and decisive kind. With a garrison 
strongly posted in its lines at Canda- 
har, with all the routes and stages by 
which our forces might be assembled on 
that point, all sources of supply and 
all arrangements for transport, laid 
down as our trained staff o, s are 
certainly capable.of laying t down 
we might view calmly any possible 
complications before us, whether aris- 
ing from the augmented military pow- 
er of Russia in the East, from the suc- 
cess Of her intrignes, or from her 
open hostility. The grounds of our 
assurance would be manifest and 
easily understood, our native subjects 
would soon learn to appreciate them, 


and what would be security for us P’ 


would be tranquillity for India.” 


If we have to again advance to 
the Helmund—and it rests at pres- 
ent with Mr Gladstone to show 
how our position in India is to be 
secured if we do not—Southern 
Afghanistan will to all intents be 
lopped off from Cabul. We may 
do all that we can to preserve the 
semblance of the Ameer’s author- 
ity there, but it is inevitable that 
the province of Candahar will soon, 
to all intents, become as much a 
part of British Indian territory as 
Gwalior or Indore. The Ameer 
will thus find himself confined to 
his Cabul dominions, and occupy- 
ing a by, no means enviable posi- 
tion between two Powers, both of 
whom will distrust him, and with 
both of whom he must perforce keep 
on terms, One consolation Abdur- 
rahman will doubtless be able to 
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extract from the situation: he 
will now enjoy subsidies from two 
Powers ins of from one, and 
the. Russian roubles will not be 
less welcome to the Afghan mind 
that they may perhaps be supplied 
secretly and in. contravention of 
agreement, Whatever promises 
Abdurrahman may have, made, at 
Rawul Pindi, and however much 
he might value an exclusive alli- 
ance with British India, were 
Russia on the other side of the 
Oxus, he must, now that Muscovite 
” malggsn are hanging on his_bor- 

ers, cultivate the good of 
the Czar’s Government. It is idle 
to repose faith on Afghan fidelity ; 
and we may feel assured that the 
Ameer of Cabul will recoup him- 
self for loss of territory by accept- 
ing subsides from both sides, and 
by cheating both as much as he 
can contrive to, His willingness 
to accede to Mr Gladstone’s sur- 
render of part of his territory is 
@ not uncertain indication of his 
erception of the necessity of keep- 
Ing on good terms with his new 
He will find, how- 
ever, that Russia is indulgent to 
treachery only when.it is practised 
by herself, and that she is accus- 
tomed to receive a higher interest 
upon political investments of her 
capital than Britain has been wont 
to claim. No treaties, conven- 
tions, agreements, or arrangements 
of any nature that Mr Gladstone 
and M. de Giers may devise, can 
prevent the Afghan sovereignty 
from speedy and complete extinc- 
tion, as a direct result of the pres- 
ent entanglement. 

It. would be idle at this juncture — 
to speculate as to what may be done 
between the negotiatorswith re 
to Herat. From what has 
already arranged, it would not be 
unjust to conclude that it is to be 
left under Afghan government un- 
til it suits the convenience of Rus- 
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sia to occupy it. If, however, we 
desire to keep Herat out of Russian 
hands, there is only one way in 
which that aim is likely to be 
effected. Herat must be strongly 
fortified, be converted into a great 
place des armes, at British expense, 
 arheiraty for the Ameer by British 

ndian as well as Afghan troops, 
and placed under the command of 
a British officer. It would be su- 
preme folly to trust such an im- 
portant case to Afghan soldiers 
or an Afghan commandant, whose 
gates would readily open to Rus- 
sia’s golden key. But perhaps we 
are needlessly anticipating mat- 
ters, Very likely the security of 
Herat does not form any part of Mr 
Gladstone’s policy; it may be that 
it is to be left for Russia, “at your 
service—take, and welcome, wher 
you are so disposed.” Inthe same 
way it may be useless to point out 
that the new frontier, if we succeed 
in agreeing on one, will speedily be 
converted into a base for a further 
advance, unless the regulation of 
the marches is intrusted to British 
officers, who will see fair-play be- 
tween Russians and Afghans, and 
settle any conflict between them 


before an excuse is furnished for. 


the former resorting to war. This 
is an arrangement which naturally 
Russia will be very loath to accede 
to, and which Mr Gladstone is very 
unlikely to press, as he has the old 
excuse of the unwillingness of the 
Ameer to fall back upon. No 
doubt the Ameer would be un- 
willing to have his frontier placed 
under the charge of British officers ; 
their presence would interfere with 
the free passage of bribes and the 
free play of intrigue between Merv 
and Cabul. But on the other 
hand, since Russia has established 
herself inside the Afghan border, 
the willingness or unwillingness of 
the Ameer cannot be allowed to 
count for so much as it did with 
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Lord Northbrook, when he used 
Shere Ali’s disposition as an un- 
answerable argument for thwart- 
ing the Conservative Secretary of 
State. 

Mr Gladstone may endeavour 
to persuade the constituencies of 
this country that he is playing 
the part of a j}great and prudent. 
statesman in moderating our in- 
dignant feelings at the way Russia. 
has been allowed to cheat and 
outwit us, and in sinking all 
sentiments of jealousy and re- 
sentment for the sake of avert- 
ing the evil of war. Should 
he succeed in patching up any 
sort of understanding with Rus- 
sia, no matter how temporary 
or hurtful to us in the future, his 
followers are prepared to hail it as. 
a diplomatic victory, under the 
flush of which they may present 
themselves for re-election. The 
Premier himself is in all proba- 
bility meditating a “ Brummagem” 
revival at the hustings of the 
“ Peace-with-honour” triumphal re- 
turn from Berlin. “ Populus vult 
decipi, decipiatur.” Let us not 
grudge the palm-branches or spare 
our lungs in huzzaing ; the bay- 
onets and groans will come in due 
course. 

Mr Gladstone may impose upon 
the British elector whose only anx- 
iety is to have a Liberal Govern-. 
ment returned to office ; but there 
are over 253,000,000 of British 
subjects in India who know well 
how their future will be affected 
by the interchange of civilities 
that is taking place between Lon- 
don and St Petersburg. These 
know that the evil day is only 
being poetyone, when the ques- 
tion of supremacy between Eng- 
land and Russia in Asia must 
be settled in another way than by 
diplomacy. They also know b 
experience that while Russia will 
steadily prepare for this event, 
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Britain will fall back into her old 
self-confident indifference to every- 
thing that concerns her interests 
outside the British Islands. And 
even should due precaution be 
taken to keep Russia in check and 
prevent her from a second time 
springing a mine upon us, the rapid 

evelopment which India has been 
andergoing under our administra- 
tion must receive a severe check. 
Ever since the Mutiny, the question 
of the defence of our Indian em- 
pire has happily been a matter 
of secondary consideration. Now 
it must take the first place in 
the mind of every Government 
in that country. e increase. of 
the Indian army—the extension 
of our frontier to the Helmund— 
the construction of arsenals, mili- 
tary railways, and _strategical 
works,—will now swallow up the 
larger portion of the revenue 
which we have hitherto been able 
to expend upon works of utility 
and in the improvement of the 
people. We shall have to largely 
Increase our native forces just at 
the time when we are beginning to 
discover that the old recruiting- 
grounds where we were wont to 
raise such excellent soldiers are 
practically worked out, and that 
civilisation and prosperity are ren- 
dering the former military classes 
indifferent to the attraction of a 
warlike career. Added to this, we 


shall have to encounter the doubts 
that are being fast engendered in 
the minds of the native masses as 
to our ability to hold the country 
should Russia choose to la 
hands 


her 
upon it,—a_ sentiment 
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which will create new and most 
serious difficulties for our adminis- 
tration. We have also a source of 
new danger introduced in times 
of popular excitement ; for how- 
ever sensible the natives’ may 
be of the greater beneficence of 
British rule, political experience: 
clearly tells us that wisdom is not 
proof: against the temptation of 
passion, and that at such times the 
sympathy of a rival Power is readi- 
ly had recourse to. Our ability to 


influence the natives will hence- 


forth be greatly impaired; and the 
exercise of our powers over them, 
which has always been for their’ 
benefit, must im future be re- 
stricted by the feeling that there 
is a} powerful neiboaring State 
ready to turn any popular griev- 
ances among our native subjects to 
. Our career 
in India, until a few months 
ago so bright and promising, has’ 
been suddenly overcast with the 
cloud of a future full of difficulties 
and dangers. And why? Merely 
because England chooses to com- 
mit the destinies of her empire to 
the guidance of a demagogue 
instead of a statesman. The sole 
ground for hoping that we may 
yet be able to save our position in 
Asia, and re-establish our credit _ 
in Europe, is to be found in the 
Premier’s own intimation that he 
is “a person whose future inter- 
vention in political conflicts is much 
more likely to be measured by 
weeks than by months, and cer- 
tainly by months more than by 
years,” | 
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GORDON, WOLSELEY, AND SIR CHARLES WILSON, 


Onz of her Majesty’s officers, of 
honourable antecedents, and who 
has lately been engaged in a most 
seqpauntde service, is at present 
exposed to imputations, the justice 
of which it is no less important to 


the public than to himself to in- ped 


vestigate. Everybody knows that 
Sir Charles Wilson, after crossing 
the desert with Stewart’s column, 
went up the Nile to Khartoum in 
the hope of finding Gordon still in 
possession of the city,and that he 
only reached it to find it in the 
hands of the Mahdi. Upon these 
facts a charge has now been made 
— him to this effect, that his 
object was, or should have been, to 
relieve Gordon and save the city, 
and that these ends would have 
been. fulfilled had he not unneces- 
sarily delayed to begin his voyage. 
He is, in fact, accused of havin 
caused the death of Gordon an 
the fall of Khartoum, by want of 
due promptitude. This we pro- 
pore to inquire into, and we will 
egin with a plain statement of 
the course of events as set forth 
chiefly in papers first presented to 
Parliament ; and we do this from 
a sense of what is due to an officer 
still absent on service, and unable 
to enter on his own defence, 
On the 18th January, Sir Her- 


bert Stewart, after his first action , 


at Abu. Klea, followed by a halt 
for the night at the wells, resumed 
his movement towards the Nile. 
On the morning of the 19th, when 
between three and four miles from 
the river, his advance was opposed 
by the enemy in considerable num- 
bers, whose sharpshooters caused 
several casualties in our force, 
besides mortally wounding its com- 
mander. The command thereupon 
devolved upon Colonel Sir Charles 


Wilson, R.E. Sir Charles pro. 
ceeded immmediately,to baal 
the position in which} the force 
was at the time, constructed some 
field-works under a heavy fire, left 
his hospital, stores, and other im- 
imenta there with a garrison to 
defend them, and with the: rest of 
his troops marched for the Nile, 
On the way he fought a gallant 
action with a large force of the 
enemy, which he completely de- 
feated and drove off—not. with- 
out ‘fresh losses to his own 
force—and then marched to. the 
Nile, and bivouacked on its bank. 
Next day, the 20th, he placed a 
village near the spot in a condition 
of defence, and left a small garri. 


son to hold it, while the troops 


marched back to the position of 
the day before, and brought away 
the wounded and most of the 
stores ; not all, however—and he 
was forced to leave the remainder, 
proseerse by one of the small works 
e had thrown up, till next day. 
That day, the 21st, several events 
occurred, He made a_reconnais- 
sance in force of the neighbouring 
town of Metammeh, and found it 
strongly occupied by the enemy, 
who had placed it in a state of de-., 
fence, with loopholed walls, and 
three guns in position. During 
the reconnaissance four of Gordon’s 
Egyptian steamers appeared, ard 
landed men and guns to take part 
in the operation. And _ the re- 
mainder of the stores left in the 
desert were brought in, and the 
force being now completely assem- 
bled, the camp was moved down to 


‘the water’s edge, and the village 


he had previously occupied was 
held as a fortified outpost. 

Here it is to be specially noted 
that Wilson, hitherto in a quite 
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irr sible position with reference 
to the troops, had now suddenly 
to provide not only for his mission 
to Kartoum, but for the safety of 
the whole ‘force, in most harassing 
circumstances. 

News now began to come in 

ersistently of the approach of 
bodies of the enem roti both 
sides, down the Nile from the side 
of Kartoum, and up the Nile from 
the side of Berber. Therefore, on 
the 22d, Wilson, taking three of 
the newly arrived steamers and 
two companies of infantry, went 
down the river to Shendy, recon- 
noitred the bank, satisfied himself 


that the enemy was not approach- 


ing on that side, and returned to 
his camp the same day, and hand- 
ing over the command to Colonel 
Boscawen, Bm mt to proceed 
himself to Kartoum, sending: off 
the same day a despatch to Lord 
Wolseley informing him of the 
particulars just narrated. 

Now there can be no possible 
doubt of the view which Lord 
Wolseley took of Wilson’s mission 
to Kartoum, for he describes it 
himself in the letter which he 
wrote from Korti on the 29th 
January, forwarding the preceding 
despatch from Wilson. He says— 


‘“‘T am now also enabled to commu- 
nicate by steamer direct with General 
Gordon in Kartoum, and thus to raise 
the veil which has so long hung round 
that city, preventing one from ascer- 
taining hiss egy ap cag rug from 
communicating m n to the gallant 
and heroic ee wie has so long 
and so nobly defended it under most 
adverse and extremely trying condi- 
tions.” ; 

Here then we have the most 
authentic account possible (sub- 
sequently, as we shall see, con- 
firmed from the same source) of 
what it was that Wilson was ex- 
pected todo. He was to open com- 
munication with General Gordon, 
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in order that‘he might become ac- 
quainted with Wolseley’s plan, and 
be able to co-operate in its accom- 
lishment. And, on the other 
and, it is equally certain that 
Wilson understood his mission in 
the same sense, for on the 8th 
January he thus wrote home :— 


“*T start to-day with Stewart’s force 
to seize Metammeh, and then I am to 


run the blockade and go into Kartoum 
to communicate with Gordon, and find 
out the real state of affairs. . . . I 


am in capital spirits at the prospect 
before a pi hope I shall’ be suc- 
cessful, After all, I shall be one of 
the first to see Gordon. I am to come 
back again at once to report to Lord 
Wolseley, and shall have a long ride 
here again if he has not come on be- 
fore I return.” 


When the steamers came down» 
they brought with them the last 
volume of Gordon’s diary (which it 
is not likely that Wilson, occupied 
as he was, had time to read), and 
also a letter from Gordon suggest- 
ing certain changes as expedient in 
the manning of the vessels. Fully 
impressed with the necessity of 
despatch, Wilson had, notwith- 
standing his many anxieties about 
his little force, decided on leaving 
it in its most precarious situation ; 
and although he himself, its com- 
mander, was responsible for its 
safety, and though it was still 
threatened with attack, he never- 
theless started at 8 a.m. on the 
24th on his mission to communi- 
cate with Gordon. He had done 
all he could for his troops py ren- 
dering their position defensible and 
by reconnoitring the neighbour- 
hood ; and leaving two steamers 
under Lord’ Charles Beresford to 
assist in the defence, he took two 
others for his voyage, on board of 
which were some officers, 20 Brit- 
ish non-commissioned officers, and 
men, and 180 Arabs. The follow- 


ing incident, under the date of 
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this same day, the 24th, he thus 
records :— 


‘* When near Sheikeih I saw on the 
left bank, in the distance, a portion 
of the force under Feki Mustafa, 
which we had heard on the 2ist was 
marching on Metammeb. I ascer- 
tained afterwards that this force, 
about 3000 men, had halted on receiv- 
ing news of the battle of Metammeh, 


and then retired to the position at 
Wad Habeshi, where we met it on our 


return.” 


Navigation is not possible on 
the Nile in the hours of darkness, 
and their progress was between 
dawn and sunset. On the 27th “a 
man shouted out from the left bank 
that a camel-man had just passed 
with the news that Kartoum had 
fallen, and that General Gordon 
had been killed ;” and “on the 
28th, a Shagiyeh on the right bank 
informed us that Kartoum had 
fallen two days previously, and 
that Gordon had been killed.” This 
same morning the steamers were 
fired on from Halfiyeh, an Arab 
village and fort below Kartoum, 
with four guns and rifles. Next, 
two guns on the right bank opened 
on the steamers, and a heavy rifle- 
fire from both banks, sustained till 
the vessels came within range of 
the guns of Omdurman. 

Here we will interrupt the diary 
of events to describe the features 
of the Nile near Kartoum, which 
become now of importance. Kar- 
toum is on the bank of the Blue 
Nile ; the White Nile flows past 
west of the town ; and the two join 
about two to three miles below. 
The Blue Nile, branching at Kar- 
toum, forms the island of Tuti, one 
end of which is only separated from 
Kartoum by the branch of the 
stream ; the other end is nearly 
oer the junction of the two 

iles, and also nearly opposite 
Omdurman. This last place is a 
fort, with works extending down 
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to the stream, on the west bank ;. 
it had been held by Gordon’s troops . 
up to the 14th December, but was 
closely invested by the Madhi, so | 
that Gordon could only communi- 
cate with it by telegraph, and the 
Arabs Ped established guns on the 
river bank there which shelled 
every vessel that ran down. Gor- 
don had for long been in great 
anxiety about Omdurman, and it 
became known to Wilson about the 
time he reached Gubat ,that the 
Madhi had captured it. This of 
itself made a great change in the 
situation of Gordon, and entailed 
a vastly increased risk on vessels 
attempting to reach him. 

Wilson’s steamers final reached 
the junction of the two Niles, and 
were between Omdurman on the 
one side. and Tuti Island on the 
other. Kartoum commands this 
low flat island ; and the fact that 
the enemy were on it, almost of 
itself implied the fall of the city, 
What followed is thus described 
in Wilson’s. report :— 

‘¢When abreast of Tuti Island, 
which we expected to find in General 
Gordon’s possession, we were received 
by a sharp musketry-fire at from 75 
to 200 yards’ range; three or four 
guns, of which one was certainly a 
Krupp, opened upon us from the upper 
end of Tuti or from Kartoum, two 
guns from the fort at Omdurman, 
and a well-sustained rifle-fire from the 
left bank. 

‘On reaching the point marked A 
on the accompanying map, I came to 
the conclusion that Kartoum was in 
the hands of the enemy, and that it 
would be a useless sacrifice of life to 
attempt to land or try to force a per 
sage to the town itself. I therefo 
ordered the Bordein to turn and run 
down the river full speed. The 
Tala Hawiyeh, which had grounded 
for a few minutes near the upper 
end of Tuti Island, followed, and 
the steamers drew up for the night 
near Tamanieb. Here I sent out 


two messengers—one to go to Kar- 
toum to ascertain the fate of General 
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Gordon, the other to collect informa- 
tion. The latter, on his return, stated 
that he had met a Jaalin Arab, who 
told him that Kartoum had fallen on 
the night of the 26th, through the 
treachery of Farag Pasha and the 
Mudir of the town, and that General 
Gordon was dead. He also said that 
on the 27th the Mahdi had entered 
Kartoum, prayed in the principal 
mosque, and then retired to Omdur- 
man, leaving the town to three days’ 
pillage. ; 

‘‘The reasons which led me to the 
conclusion that Kartoum had fallen 
were,—the heavy fire brought to bear 
upon us from Tuti Island; the ab- 
sence of any fire from Kartoum in 
our support ; the fact that no Egyptian 
flag was flying from any place in or 
near the town, though Government 
and other houses were plainly visible ; 
the presence of a large number of der- 
vishes with their banners on the sand- 

it B; and the fact that a number of 

neral Gordon’s troop-boats and nug- 
gers were lying along the left bank 
= the White Nile under Omdurman 
ort. ” 


On the 29th one of the steamers 
ran on a rock and foundered. 
Everything was taken on board 
the other, which continued the de- 
scent of the river till, on the 31st, 
within about 30 to 40 miles of the 
. camp at Gubat, and a little above 

a fortified post of the enemy, the 
remaining steamer stmndel, and 
was beached on a small island, 
where everything was landed. At 
dark, Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley, 
of Wilson’s staff, started for Gubat 
with information of the situation 
and a request for assistance. He 
left in a small boat, an® running 
past the battery, reached Gubat 
early next morning. Here he gave 
his report of the events he had wit- 
D to the officer commanding, 
who forwarded it with a letter of his 
own to Lord Wolseley the same 


day, (1st Feb.). Lord Wolseley, . 


in his despatch to Lord Harting- 
ton, dated 9th Feb., conveying the 
information of the fall of um, 
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says: “Lieutenant Stuart-W ort- 
ley’s report, which is amongst the 
enclosures of this despatch, des- 
scribes the attempt made by Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson to reach Kar- 
toum for the purposeof communicat- 
ing with General Gordon,” (This 
is the confirmation of the nature 
of Wilson’s mission which we be- 
fore alluded to.) And in the same 
ry ya Lord Wolseley says that 
if the news of the fall of Kartoum 
be true, “ the mission of this force, 
which was the relief of Karsan 
falls to the ground. e strength 
and composition of this little army, 
was calculated for the relief, not 
the siege and capture of Kartoum.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

Wilson remained on the island 
till the 3d February, when, just as 
he was preparing to make his way 
down the right bank, Lord Charles 
Beresford in the Safieh came to 
the rescue, and after a fight with 
the enemy’s battery, in which 
Wilson took part with his one gun 
and his riflemen from the ‘opponite 
bank, all were embarked, and 
reached Gubat on the evening of 
the 4th. Wilson then started for 
Korti, and was there on or before 
the 11th, for his report is dated 
from that place on that day. 

Up to this time, we have seen, 
there was no question as to the 
nature of Wilson’s mission. But 
it had now become deeply im- 
pressed on Lord Wolseley’s mind 
that the costly, lavishly-supplied 
expedition, to which the attention 
of the world had been so pointedly 
invited, was a lamentable failure. 
His meditations on this subject 
seem to have given birth to the 
idea that Wilson might be made 
responsible for the catastrophe, for 
in his next despatch, dated 15th 
February, for werent, ante ° re- 
port of the 11th, Wolseley says:— 

‘‘ My Lorp,—I have the honour to 
enclose a Report by Sir Charles Wil- 
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son of his endeavour to reach Kar- + 
toum in a steamer for the purpose of 
communicating with General Gordon. 
Attached to this report is an interest- 
ing, OY of events, and Sir Charles 
Wilson’s proceedings upon that occa- 
sion. 

“Tt is sad to think of how nearly 
averted was the fall of Kartoum, and 
how short was the interval of time 
between the death of General Gordon 
and the arrival of those steamers whose 
ap ce before Kartoum with a few 
British soldiers on board would, he 
said, ensure his safety and that of the 
city also. 

**This opinion so expressed by 
General Gordon, and other evidence 
lately obtained, leave little doubt that 
had Sir OC. Wilson’s steamers, with the 
small detachment of British soldiers 
they carried, reached Kartoum on the 
25th instead of the 28th January, the 
place would not have been surrendered. 

“In justice to the soldiers and sailors 
whom I have the honour to command, 
I feel bound to add that it was not 
through any lack of zeal or want of 
energy on their part that these steamers 
only reached Kartoum two days after 
it had fallen. Ihave no hesitation in 
saying that all ranks worked as hard 
as human beings could, hoping to 
render the earliest possible assistance 
to their heroic comrade who was 
besieged in Kartoum.” 

Alongside these passages, im- 
prying such a heavy charge against 

ilson, we will place some others 
from the end of Gordon’s diary, 
and, therefore, containing the last 
of his recorded opiuions on the 
subject. Halfiyeh is an Arab vil- 
lage and fort on the right (east) 
bank of the Nile, about 8 to 10 
miles below Kartoum, and Wil- 
son’s steamers had sustained a 
heavy fire from it in running past. 
Under date of the 28th November, 
Gordon’s diary says— 


‘If the steamers do come up, and 
have not the sense to stop at Halfiyeh, 
I shall endeavour to warn them by a 
tremendous fire on the Arabs at Om- 
durman. The danger is at the point. 
[This is where Wilson stopped.] The 
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proper thing todo would be to clear 
alfiyeh camp of the Arabs_ before 
coming up here. You would then 
communicate. with Kartoum by land, 
and avoid having to run the gauntlet 
of Arab guns in penny steamers.” 


And on the 14th December, 
when he wrote the last words 
which have reached us, he says— 


‘Tf I were in command of the two 
hundred men of the expeditionary 
force which are all that are necessary 
for the movement, I should stop just 
below Halfiyeh, and attack the Arabs 
at that place before I came on here to 
Kartoum. I should then communi- 
cate with the North Fort [an outwork 
of Kartoum on the other side of the 
Blue Nile], and act according to cir- 
cumstances.” 


Such was Gordon’s plan for the 
action of the expeditionary force 
for his relief. It is entirely con- 
tradictory of the opinions which 
Lord Wolseley attributes to him. 
It does not relate at all to the 
attempt to communicate with him, 
of which he knew nothing, and 
which was Lord Wolseley s alone, 
Whether Wilson knew of these 
opinions of Gordon is doubtful : if 
he did, he could not have acted 
on them, his force on the Nile 
being already dangerously weak. 
It is impossible for us to reconcile, 
or to attempt to reconcile, Lord 
Wolseley’s version of Gordon’s 
opinions with Gordon’s own. 

As to the supposition, “ had Sir 
C. Wilson’s steamers reached Kar- 
toum on the 25th instead of the 
28th January,” what possible ob- 
ject can We gained by stating it, 
when we know that the steamers 
were not reported by Lord C. Ber- 
esford as repaired and ready for a 
fresh start till 3 P.w. on the 22d, 
as testified by Lord Hartington in 
the House of Commons on the 14th 
April last ?—and on that day they 
were used for the most necessary 
trip down the river. It was im- 


possible, therefore, that they could 
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reach Kartoum on the 25th ; and 
the imputation on Wilson conveyed 
by the passage is, in any case, with- 
out foundation. But it is to be 
noted that here Lord Wolseley is 
taking absolutely new ground ; for, 
having sent Wilson to communi- 
cate with Gordon, he is here im- 
lying that his duty was to relieve 
im. 

At this time the Government 
seems to have become alive to the 
careful avoidance by Lord Wolse- 
ley of all approval of Wilson ; not 
one word of commendation had he 
given to the victor of Gubat,—a 
fact which had been noticed early 
in February in the London press. 
On the ith February Lord Hart- 
ington telegraphs to Lord Wolse- 
ley: “Express warm recognition 
of Government of brilliant services 
of Sir Charles Wilson, and satisfac- 
tion at gallant rescue of his party.” 
Now it is a remarkable fact that 


this telegram is omitted from the 
ad parliamentary papers. 
ore than a month later, Wilson 


seems to have been ¢alled on for a 
statement of the occupation of the 
interval between his arrival on the 
Nile and his départure for Kar- 
toum. Accordingly, on the 23d 
March he wrote the report which, 
in reply to a question, Lord Har- 
tington, on 15th May, said should 
be laid on the table, and which is 
now before us, ‘In it Wilson sets 
forth the situation of his force on 
the 21st, when the steamers reach- 
ed him. It had been much weak- 
ened by the heavy losses of the 17th 
and 19th ; it was to be further di- 
minished by the return of the con- 
voy and escort to Gakdul, and it 
was hampered by the large number 
of wounded. e men, too (this 
he does not say in the report, but 
elsewhere), were quite exhausted 
with the fighting and want of slee 

.—horses and camels were knocke 

up. And besides the presence of 
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the enemy’s garrison in Metammeh,. 
there were rumours of hostile forces 
advancing on both sides. He had, 
therefore, urgently to provide for 
the defence of his camp, This 
anxious condition of affairs con- 
tinued up to the afternoon of the- 
22d, when the steamers were re- 
paired and ready. “The only 
day,” says Wilson, “that might 
have been saved was the 22d, as. 
the reconnaissance showed that the 
force had nothing to fear from the 
Berber direction.” He means that 
it might have been save? had he 
known the real state of the case ;. 
but he did not know it, and it was 
most necessary to ascertain it. 
There remains the 23d. Of this 
day he says— 


‘*General Gordon, in a most char- 
acteristic letter, addressed to the Chief 
of the Staff, or to the Officer Command- 
ing the British advanced-guard, in- 
sisted strongly on our actual 
command of the steamers, and remov- 
ing from them all Pashas, Beys, and 
men of Turk, or Egyptian’ origin. 
He wrote in strong terms of the use- 
lessness of these men in action, and 
begged that, if the boats were not 
manned by British sailors, they should 
be sent back to, him with none but 
Soudanese crews and soldiers. It was 
originally intended that the steamers 
should be manned by the Naval Bri- 
gade, but Lord Charles Beresford was. 
in hospital, unable to walk, and all 
the other officers of the Brigade, and 
several of the best petty officers and 
men, er kill 3 Ay sp sens It 
was therefore impossible to carry out 
the original plan; and though Lord 
Charles Beresford, in the most gallant 
way, offered to accompany me, I felt 
that I could not deprive the force of 
the only naval officer with it, especially 
as the steamers left behind might be- 
called upon at any time to take part 
in active operations against the enemy. 
It was therefore necessary to select 
Soudanese officers, crews, and soldiers 
from the four ships, and to transfer- 
them to the two steamers going to- 
Kartoum. This was the chief reason 
for the delay on the 28d.” 
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Now, even supposing that a few 
hours of daylight could have been 
saved on the 23d—and we do not 
know that they could ; on the con- 
trary, we gather from the report 
that they could not—yet,- even 
then, the steamers could not have 
reached Kartoum till late on the 
27th, the day after the fall of the 

lace. The point is therefore of 
absolutely-no importance to the 
issue. Unless ilson had. left 
his exhausted force unfortified 
and exposed to attack, and had 
embarked in steamers unprepared 
for the voyage, which Gordon held 
to be so perilous, he could not have 
reached Kartoum even on the 26th. 
It appears not only an absurdity, 
but a mischievous absurdity, to 
charge a man who had done so 
much in such harassing circum. 
stances with not doing more. To 
our mind he needed no defence, 
and ought not to have undergone 
the imputation implied in the 
demand for explanation. 

This report [was sent home by 
Lord Wolseley, witha letter from 
himself, which we here give entire. 


“Oamo, 13th April, 1885. 

‘‘My Lorp,—I have the honour to 
forward a letter from Colonel Sir C. 
Wilson, R.E., giving the reasons for 
the delay in the departure of the 
steamers from Gubat. 

‘‘] do not propose to add any re- 
marks of my own to this letter. The 
reasons given by Sir Charles Wilson 
must speak for themselves—I have, 
&e., WOLSELEY, General. 
“The Right Hon. 

Marquis OF HaRTINGTON, M.P.” 

Now this is a letter which may 
be read in two ways. Had Lord 
Wolseley made previous mention of 
Sir C. Wilson’s conduct with ap- 
proval, it ight mean that it was 
obviously and completely satisfac- 
tory. ut it must be taken in 
connection not only with careful 
avoidance of approval, but of what 
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is implied in Lord Wolseley’s de. 
spatch of the 15th February, and 
must be read as declining to say a 
word which might tend to absolve 
Wilson. 

We need hardly say that the 
whole theory that Gordon’s rescue 


‘was aa even by Wolseley’s 
e 


whole force, had it reached the 
Nile before Nelson’s scanty column 
got there, rests upon nothing but 
wild assumption. The truth of the 
matter is, we doubt not, that put 
forth as his opinion by Lord Gran- 
ville in the House of Lords on the 
18th May. ‘He said :— 


‘The noble earl said it did not sig- 
nify what the cause was that took us 
to the Soudan. I am bound to say it 
signifies very much. It was, if 
sible, to save General Gordon. do 
not believe it was a question of time 
—thatis purely a matter of opinion. 
I believe that treachery would have 
had effect at whatever time the relief 
expedition might have arrived.” 


So say we, and we will give a 


reason for the belief which Lord 


Granville would naturally abstain 
from. The Mahdi (as will be 
found, we believe, in Gordon’s 
diary) knew of our declared in. 
tention to abandon the Soudan 
after the rescue of Gordon. He 
had means of constantly com. 
municating with the troops. in 
Kartoum. He would therefore 
argue with them in this cogent 
fashion: The English are comin 
to take away Gordon, and wi 
then quit the Soudan. The de- 
fence of the place depends upon 
Gordon. Without him and with- 
out the English you cannot keep 
me out. If I capture the place 
by force, I will Kill every man. 
But if you agree to admit me 
when I shall desire it, I will s 


ou and take you into my service.” — 


t is no wonder that these poor 
Egyptians, who owed no fealty 
to us, or even to Gordon, if ‘he 
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should depart and leave them, 
took this proposal into serious 
consideration, and that some at 
least were ready to accept the con- 
ditions. And as to the time, the 
Mahdi desired to defer the sur- 
render till some of our troops 
should be lured to cross the desert, 
when he hoped to Gomrey them— 
a result nearly accomplished. The 
city, with Gordon in it, was used 
as a bait. What finally decided 
him was the arrival of our troops 
on the Nile. For all he knew, we 
might advance in force to raise the 
. siege—and thereupon he put his 
: foot down. 

It is fortunate for Sir Charles 
Wilson that the vague charges 
against him have been brought to 
a head in a cruel and unwarrant- 
able attack published in a monthly 
periodical, A Mr Williams, the 
correspondent with Stewart’s coi- 
umn of. the ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ has 
written a paper ascribing to Sir 
Charles Wilson the whole blame 
for the failure to rescue Gordon, in 
language so injurious that nobody 
can suppose it to be inspired only 
by a desire to impart unbiassed 
facts. All the delays that took 
place in resolving on the expedi- 
tion, in starting it, and in ‘con- 
ducting it, so far as it went, are as 
nothing (according to this writer) 
compared with the space of two 
days between the time of the ar- 
rival of the steamers at Gubat 
and Wilson’s departure in them 
to Kartoum. The most offensive 
charges are made with reference 
to his conduct both at Gubat 
and in sight of Kartoum. But 
this Mr Williams is actually the 
same person who has already writ- 
ten accounts of the expedition 
to the ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ speaking 
of the object of his spite in very 
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different terms. Thus, he said in 
ge end of January 29th: “Sir 
C. Wilson has now in command, 
cool; collected, meeting each move 
of the enemy, noting weak points. 
. . - Acommander of weaker fibre 
might well have hesitated, but not 
so Colonel Wilson, who did not 
fear to realise that the risk must 
be taken.” Will it be believed 
that he now writes in the periodi- 
cal: “A soldier should not have 
hesitated ; Sir Charles Wilson hesi- 
tated”! Again, he said in the 
‘ Daily Chronicle’ of February 12: 
“ Sir Charles Wilson, . . . with 
that boldness and resolution which 
characterized his conduct at the 
battle of Gubat” ; but now in the 

riodical ;: “ If I differ from this, 
It is only in wondering if he had 
any nerve to lose,” Lieutenant 
Stuart-Wortley’s diary, published 
in the ‘London Gazette,’ says : 
“January 24.—Left Metammeh 
at 8 a.m. in steamers.” Mr 
Williams says ; 


“Tt was high 
noon on Saturday the 24th be- 
fore he went.” But it is un- 
necessary to pursue this distaste- 


ful subject further. No one who 
has read what we have written 
will think the attack worthy of 
the slightest credit, and its readers 
will be disposed to agree with us 
that nothing but the competition 
for notoriety could have induced a 
periodical which valued its own 
self-respect to be made the vehicle 
of such aspersions on a brave and 
devoted officer. 

We trust we have said enough 
to induce any reader, even if pre- 
judiced on the other side, to pause 
before imputing any failure to per- 
form his duty toan officer whose de- 
votion to Gordon was well known, 
and who would have rejoiced to 
make any sacrifice in his behalf. 
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